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^  CHAPTER   XXI 

Greif  recovered  quickly.  In  duc  time  thc 
celebrated  physiciau  departed  in  great  pcace, 
hoping  tliat  cliance  miglit  soon  send  such 
anotlier  case  into  his  way.  Greif  and  Eex 
lived  together  in  Greifenstein,  and  Ililda 
and  her  mother  were  at  Sio-mundskron. 
But  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
had  grown  very  short  of  late,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passed  on  which  Hilda  and  Greif  did 
not  meet. 

He  was  not  quite  as  strong  yet  as  he  had 
been  before  his  illness,  but  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  he  would  be  able  ao^ain  to 
get  into  the  saddle  and  make  short  work  of 
the  twenty  miles  that  separated  him  from 
Hilda.  There  had  never  been  so  many 
horses  in  the   Greifenstein  stables  as  now, 
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for  tlic  work  was  liard  and  cuiiliiiuous  and 
tlic  roads  Ijad.  'i'o  niake  matters  easicr, 
(Jrcif  liad  S(!iit  a  stroiig  pair  to  Sigmunds- 
kroii,  so  tliat  tlie  two  ladies  miglit  drive 
over  whencver  they  werc  inclined  to  do  so. 

On  a  sunny  day  in  April  tlie  two  mcn 
werc  Walking  togetber  in  tlie  gardcn,  back- 
wards  and  forwards  from  the  parapet  that 
followed  tlie  cdge  of  tlie  precipice  to  the 
porcli  of  the  house.  Greif  rested  his  band 
on  Rex's  arm,  more  out  of  habit  now  than 
because  he  needed  support,  and  as  they 
paced  the  smooth  path  the  two  talked  in  a 
desultory  way  upon  whatever  was  upper- 
most  in  tlieir  thouQ;hts. 

'  It  seems  as  though  my  illness  had  lasted 
a  year/  Greif  said.  '  I  have  even  got  so  far 
that  I  do  not  care  to  leave  this  place,  after 
all' 

'  Why  should  you  ? '  Rex  asked. 

'  It  would  be  natural,'  answered  Greif 
rather  gravely.  '  I  should  have  expected 
to  prefer  any  spot  of  the  world  to  this.' 

'  Man  is  the  world,  and  all  that  therein 
is,  and  the  earth  he  Stands  on,  is  no  more 
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to  liini  lliiin  tlie  clothcs  hc  wcars.  If  a 
thought  is  in  your  licart,  can  you  gct  ii<l 
of  it  by  chauging  your  coat  ?  And  besidcs, 
in  the  long  run  a  man  prefers  Ins  own  coat 
and  bis  own  patcb  of  eartb — l)otli  are  sure 
to  fit  bim  better  tban  tbose  of  otber 
people.' 

'  I  tbink  you  are  rigbt.  Rex,  did  I  act 
like  a  madman  before  I  was  taken  ill  ? '  He 
asked  tbe  question  ratber  suddenly.  Hitberto 
Rex  bad  avoided  mentioning  wbat  was  past 
as  well  as  be  could. 

'  Yes — you  were  quite  mad,'  be  answ^ered. 
'  You  fougbt  windmills.  Tbat  is  always  a 
bad  siorn.' 

*  It  is  fortunate  tbat  I  broke  down  just 
tben.  Suppose  tbat  I  bad  beld  out  long 
enougb  to  go  aw  ay  and  tbat  I  bad  fallen  ill 
in  some  distant  place,  and  tbat  Hilda  bad 
not  come — I  sbould  not  bave  bad  mucb 
cbance.' 

'  No.  I  was  very  jealous  of  ber,  I  re- 
member.' 

'  Wby  ? ' 

'  Because  sbe  saved  you,  and  I  could  not,' 
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answcrcd  Rcx.  ^  Beoauso  it  Is  disairrceable 
lor  a  sclfisli  in;iii  to  fccl  tlial  a  woiiiaii's  eye« 
are  bcttcr  tliaii  liis  skill  or  strciifjth.' 

Greif  looked  at  Ins  com})aiiion  as  thougli 
lic  did  not  quite  imderstand,  l)ut  tlie  smile 
lipon  thc  latter's  face  madc  matters  some- 
wliat  clearer.  IIc  woiild  not  liave  liked  to 
tliiiik  that  Eex  was  quite  in  earnest. 

'  ßut  for  you,'  he  answered,  '  I  should 
have  died  long  before  Hilda  came.' 

*Not  at  all.  If  you  liad  sliown  signs  of 
giving  up  tlie  ghost  earlier,  I  would  liave 
sent  sooner.  But  it  was  a  narrow  escape. 
Another  minute  would  have  done  it,  as  I 
have  often  told  you.' 

*  Do  you  know  that  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
to  them  about  the  marriasfe  ? ' 

*  Then  there  is  no  need  of  saying  any thing. 
They  understand  as  wxll  as  you.  You  need 
only  fix  the  wedding-day.' 

'  Not   yet/  answered   Greif.     '  It   is  too 

soon.' 

'  Is  it  ever  too  soon  to  be  happy  ? ' 

'  Sometimes — but  I  will  go  to  Sigmunds- 

kron  to-morrow  and  talk  about  it.' 
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*  In  tliat  case  you  will  bc  married  in  tlircc 
montlis,'  obscrved  Rex  witli  a  laugli. 

*  Not  so  soon — we  mu.st  Ict  tlic  ycar  pass 
first.     It  woukl  not  bc  dcceiit.' 

*  Decency  is  that  mode  of  demeanour  in 
ourselves  wliich  satisfies  the  traditional  likcs 
or  dislikes  of  others.  Tliere  is  notliing  eise 
in  it.' 

*  If  you  are  going  to  begin  a  discussion 
about  comparative  riglit,  I  will  say  notliing 
more.  I  have  lost  my  taste  for  argument, 
and  I  never  Lad  mucli  skill  in  it.' 

'  We  will  not  discuss  the  matter,'  rcplied 
Rex.     'You  will  be  married  in  Au2[ust.' 
'  I  tbink  not.' 

*  We  shall  see.' 

'  Will  you  go  witli  nie  to-morrow  ? '  asked 
Greif,  relinquisliing  the  contest. 

*  You  had  better  go  alone,  and  I  shall  be 
best  here,  witli  my  books.  You  will  not 
need  me  to  help  you  to  settle  matters.' 

*  Wliy  do  you  so  rarely  go  with  me  ? ' 
'  Why  should  I  ? ' 

'  To  keep  me  Company.  It  is  a  long 
drive.' 
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*  Tlie  entertainmeiit,  so  fiir  as  I  am  con- 
ccrned,  is  not  of  a  wildly  excitiiig  character, 
whcn  you  are  talkiiig  to  Friiulciu  von  Sig- 
mundskron,  and  her  motlier  is  doing  needlc- 
work,  and  I  am  tbrown  upon  my  own 
resources.  Whereas  if  I  stay  at  home  and 
read,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  liearing  your 
very  good  description  of  all  tliat  I  should 
have  been  entitled  to  see  and  liear  liad 
I  been  present  myself.  The  descri})tion 
occupies  five  minutes  ;  the  expedition  takes 
a  wliole  day.  I  will  stay  at  home,  thank 
you.' 

'  But  it  gives  them  pleasure  to  see  you,' 
objected  Greif. 

'  Does  your  cousin  regret  my  absence 
from  the  sitting-room  wlien  she  is  Walking 
with  you  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  ram- 
parts  ? ' 

'  How  did  you  know  that  we  walked 
there  ? '  asked  Greif  with  a  laugh. 

'  On  the  same  principle  which  teaches  me 
that  a  dog  will  walk  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  street — because  you  would  not  be  likely 
to  walk  in  the  shade  at  this  time  of  year. 
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Ditl  you  say  tliat  Fräulein  von  Sigmund.skron 
regrctted  my  al^sence  on  such  occasions  ? ' 

'  Slie  ahvays  asks  after  you  whcn  you  do 
not  come.  Wliy  do  you  call  her  by  such 
long  names  ?  "  Cousin  Hilda "  is  quitc 
enouc^h.' 

*  It  is  not  a  cousinship  she  could  be  very 
proud  of.  I  prefer  not  to  force  it  upon  her. 
She  could  not  call  nie  "  Cousin  Horst."  ' 

'  She  will  have  as  mucli  cause  to  be  proud 
of  your  cousinship  as  of  having  me  for  a 
husband,'  said  Greif,  stopping  in  Ins  walk 
and  looking  at  Kex.  '  Whatever  you  say  of 
yourself  applies  equally  well  to  me  in  this 
matter.' 

Rex  Said  nothinof,  but  he  thouG-ht  of  all 
tlie  truth  there  was  in  the  words  wdiicli  Greif 
did  not  know,  and  never  must  know.  He 
had  not  told  all  his  reasons  for  not  going  to 
Sigmundskron,  either,  and  if  he  had  told 
them,  they  might  not  have  been  altogether 
pleasing  to  Greif  He  was  ashamed  of  them, 
even  before  himself,  and  thought  of  them 
as  little  as  possible. 

Hilda's  presence  affected  liim  unpleasantly. 
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Wliat  lic  fc'lt,  wIkii  1h;  Wt'is  witli  her,  strongly 
rcscnil^ltMl  an  uiicuiKjLK'rablc  dislike,  wliicli 
was  at  tlie  samc  timc  wlioll)-  inexplicable  to 
himself.      Ile  could  appreciate  her  beauty 
only  Avhcii  lic  was  at  a  distance  from  her, 
and  thcn  the  mcmory  of  it  attracted  rather 
than  repelled  him.      Whcn  shc  spoke,  he 
had   an   instinctive   lon<j;infx  to   f^^ive  her  a 
sharp  answer,   which  was  smothered  in  a 
phrase   of  meaningless  politeness ;    but  he 
afterwards  took   delight   in   fancying  what 
her  exjDression  would  have  been  if  he  had 
really  said  what  liad  suggested  itself  to  him. 
He  could  not  explain  the  intense  antagonism 
he  sometimes  feit  against  her,  by  any  theory 
or  experience  of  psychology  with  which  he 
was  acquainted.      Her  look  annoyed  him, 
her  slightest  gesture  irritated  him,  the  sound 
of  her  voice  distressed  liis  ear.     Even  her 
grace  of  motion  jarred  upon  him,  and  he 
wished  slie  could  be  clumsy  and  slow  instead 
of  swift  and  sure.     He  had  disliked  women 
before,  but  never  in  the  peculiar  way  he 
disliked  Hilda.     Everything  she  did  looked 
wrong,  thougli  he  knew  it  was  right ;  every 
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Word  slie  utterod  souiided  ftdsc  to  liiiii, 
thüiigh  he  was  well  aware  tliat  slie  was  onc 
of  tlie  most  truthful  aud  true-liearted  persons 
he  had  ever  kiiown. 

Ile  su})posed  that  what  he  feit  had  takeii 
its  origin  in  a  ridiculous  jealousy,  oii  that 
day  wheu  her  appearauce  had  revived  Greif 
at  the  hist  momeiit,  and  he  reeurred  to  the 
seene  constantly  and  tried  to  magnify  his 
first  impression  in  order  to  make  his  })resent 
State  of  mind  seem  a  little  more  reasonable. 
He  only  half  sueceeded,  however,  tliough  he 
kept  w^hat  he  thought  to  be  his  own  folly 
clearly  before  him  at  their  next  meeting 
and  forced  Ins  manner  and  his  voice  to 
obey  his  common  sense. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Kex  was 
once  more  e^rowino;  dissatisfied  with  his  life. 
Had  he  feit  sure  of  Greif 's  future  he  would 
have  gone  away  and  would  not  have  re- 
turned  until  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  a 
constant  change  of  scene,  had  obliterated 
what  was  so  disaQ-reeable  to  himself.  His 
prudence  warned  him,  however,  that  he 
should  stay  until  all  was  settled,  and  Greif 
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was  iiiaiTUHl  to  Jlildii.  Alter  tliat,  it  mat- 
tered little  what  bccame  of  him.  Ile  reflected 
witli  satisfaction  that  lic  was  over  forty  years 
of  agc,  and  that,  evcn  if  lic  cliosc  to  live  out 
liis  life,  he  was  not  likely  to  survive  his 
brother.  Whether  he  should  not  one  day 
find  himself  so  weary  of  it  all  as  to  antici- 
pate  his  end  by  a  score  of  years,  was  a 
point  about  which  he  thought  much.  Such 
tragedies  as  had  darkened  Greifenstein 
rarely  take  place  wdiere  there  is  not  a  fatal 
tendency  to  suicide  in  the  blood.  Death 
had  never  seemed  horrible  to  Rex  in  any 
shape ;  on  the  contrary,  he  took  pleasure  in 
speculating  upon  its  possibilities  and  in 
dreamino^  of  the  sensations  which  the 
supreme  moment  would  evoke.  To  a  mind 
altogether  destitute  of  any  transcendental 
behef  whatsoever,  death  appears  to  be  merely 
the  end  of  life,  to  be  made  as  little  disagree- 
able  as  possible  and  encountered  with  such 
equanimity  as  a  philosopher  can  command. 
To  such  men  as  Rex,  the  idea  that  there  is 
any  Obligation  to  live  if  one  prefers  to  die, 
does    not   present    itself,    and   when    they 
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inlicrit  iVoni  tlieir  fatliers  an  indifrcrcnce  to 
lifo,  ihr  (langer  that  tlicy  may  part  witli  it 
too  roadily  is  soldoni  föir  distant.  Tlic 
tliouglit  üf  Greif  Lad  prcvented  Eex  from 
stepping  over  tlie  limit,  and  Ins  affection 
for  Lim  would  probably  have  kept  off  such 
gloomy  thoughts  altogcther  for  a  long  timc, 
if  Greif  had  depended  upon  his  comjDanion- 
ship.  But  as  Greif  recovered  and  this 
dependence  grcw  less  and  less  a  matter  of 
necessity  Eex  grew  weary  again.  If  he  had 
not  feit  as  he  did  in  regard  to  Ililda,  tlie 
two  would  have  been  more  toc^ether  than 
they  actually  were,  and  Greif  would  not 
so  often  have  driven  twice  in  a  day  alone 
over  the  twenty  miles  that  separated  his 
house  from  Sigmundskron.  Eex  saw  this, 
and  saw  that  Hilda  was  taking  his  place, 
and  he  became  disgusted  with  himself  and 
the  existence  he  was  leading.  Nevertheless, 
his  naturally  firm  character  made  his  out- 
ward demeanour  even  and  unchangeable. 
He  was  determined  that  if  he  must  be 
ridiculous  in  his  own  eyes,  he  would  not 
appear  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  others.     For 
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thc  prcscnt  he  could  not  Icave  Greifenstein, 
for  lie  could  1)C  of  usc  to  TJroif,  wlio  would 
sooner  or  later  be  obligcd  to  put  bis  affairs 
in  Order,  and  examine  the  papers  left  by  his 
father.  Rex  feared  indeed,  lest  among 
these  should  be  discovered  some  letter 
from  the  dead  man,  explaining  to  his  son 
what  had  been  so  clearly  told  to  Rex  him- 
self.  A  sujDerficial  search  had  discovered 
nothing,  but  he  reflected  that  at  such  a 
moment  a  man  might  well  put  what  he  had 
written  in  a  place  where  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  concealing  precious  documents,  instead  of 
laying  it  u23on  the  table.  Rex  was  deter- 
mined  to  have  the  chief  hand  in  the  ex- 
amination  of  what  was  found,  and  to  abstract 
and  destroy  unopened  anything  which  looked 
like  a  letter  to  Greif.  He  cared  little  for 
any  justification  in  pursuing  such  a  course  ; 
from  what  he  had  learned  of  old  Greifenstein 
he  believed  that  he  would  have  been  capable 
of  telling  the  piain  truth  to  his  son  and  of 
enjoiniug  upon  him  to  give  up  his  name, 
and  to  hand  over  his  whole  fortune  to  the 
Sie^mundskrons.     He  had  been  a  stern  man 
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witli  foarfully  rigid  traditions  of  honour, 
iiu-apable,  Rex  tliought,  of  allowing  Greif  to 
practise  an  unconscioiis  dcceptioii,  willing 
tliat  he  sliould  come  to  a  miserable  end 
ratlier  than  seem,  eveu  for  a  moment,  to 
be  what  he  was  not.  It  was  almost  incon- 
ceivable  to  Rex  that  he  should  have  died 
without  writing  a  few  words  to  bis  son,  and 
if  he  had  done  so,  Rex  had  little  doubt  as 
to  what  the  letter  would  contain.  Should 
it  be  found,  he  intended  to  do  bis  utmost  to 
destroy  it,  nnknown  to  Greif,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  did  all  in  bis  power  to 
hasten  the  marriage  and  to  put  off  the 
evil  day  when  the  papers  must  be  ex- 
arüined. 

The  lives  of  the  two  were  made  somewhat 
irregulär  by  Greifs  constant  visits  to  Sig- 
mundskron,  and  occasionally  by  the  Coming 
of  the  baroness  and  Hilda.  The  good  lady 
thought  that  there  was  little  dignity  in 
brino^iuQ;  her  daug-hter  to  Greifenstein,  but 
she  was  quite  unable  to  oppose  Hilda's 
determination.  So  lonof  as  Greif  had  been 
only  in  the  convalescent  stage  it  had  seemed 
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proper  cnougli  tliat  tlie  haroness  should 
occasionally  conie  in  })crsoii  to  make  iii- 
quiries,  tlie  more  so  as  Greif  had  placcd  a 
pair  of  liorses  at  her  disposal  for  tliis  very 
purpose  as  sooii  as  he  couhl  give  an  order  of 
any  sort.  Now  that  he  was  perfectly  well, 
however,  she  feit  that  in  spite  of  the  rela- 
tionship  it  was  strangely  contrary  to  custom 
for  two  ladies  to  visit  a  young  man  who 
lived  alone.  She  would  not  have  been  a 
German  of  her  class  if  she  had  not  feit  this, 
but  she  would  not  have  been  herseif  if  she 
had  allowed  a  scruple  of  etiquette  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  Hilda's  happiness. 

Tliere  was  still  an  element  of  üncertainty 
in  the  Situation  which  caused  her  some 
anxious  moments.  Since  Ins  recovery  Greif 
had  never  approached  the  question  of  mar- 
riage.  It  was  indeed  early  yet,  but  the 
opportunities  had  already  been  numerous, 
and  he  had  not  taken  advantage  of  any. 
The  only  point  which  favoured  the  impres- 
sion  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  w^as  his 
frank  and  easy  manner  together  with  his 
evident  desire  to  see  as  much  of  Hilda  as 
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possiblo.  P)Ut  Iic  liad  not  spokeii.  The 
baroness  was  keen  ciioiigli  tu  faiicy  tliat  lie 
was  prevcntcd  from  rcferring  to  tlic  subject 
by  tlie  painful  reminisccncc  of  liis  last  in- 
terview at  Sigmundskrou,  and  by  a  natural 
feelinc:  of  shame  at  the  thou^flit  of  retract- 
ini>-  wliat  he  had  oncc  taken  such  infinite 
pains  to  say.  She  was  detcrmined  that  the 
matter  should  be  put  upon  a  sound  basis  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  she  promised  herseif  to 
lead  the  conversation  to  the  marriaore  when- 

o 

ever  she  had  a  chance. 

Unfortunatcly  for  her  intentions  the 
chance  did  not  present  itself,  for  Greif 
spent  the  time  of  his  visits  witli  Hilda,  and 
talked  as  little  as  possible  to  her  mother. 
The  latter  could  almost  have  found  courage 
to  come  alone  to  Greifenstein,  but  Hilda 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  do  so,  for 
she  would  not  have  been  willing  to  miss 
an  opportunity  of  a  meeting.  In  this  way 
matters  had  continued  for  some  time  after 
Greif  had  been  well  enough  to  decide  finally 
upon  his  own  future  as  well  as  upon  Hilda  s, 
until  he  himself  feit  that  he  must  soon  speak 
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liis  miiid,  or  i)e  vcry  much  asliamed  of"  liim- 
sclf  for  liis  licsitation. 

Of  all  conccrncd,  Ililda  was  tlie  onc  wliose 
charactcr  liad  cliangcd  tlie  most  siiicc  thc 
events  of  tlie  winter.  It  seemed  as  tliough 
slie  had  never  beforc  rcalised  what  she  was, 
nor  wliat  she  was  able  to  accomplish  in 
tlie  World.  From  tlie  day  of  Greifs  refusal 
to  marry  her  at  Sigmundskron  she  had 
developed  suddenly,  from  a  simple  girl  into 
a  strone:  and  dominant  woman.  After  Greif 
had  left  her  oii  tliat  day  she  had  still  feit 
as  certain  of  marrying  him  as  tliough  they 
were  already  going  to  tlie  altar.  Wlien  she 
had  known  that  he  was  really  ill  she  had 
feit  an  inward  conviction  that  he  would 
recover  quickly.  When  she  had  found  him 
dying  she  had  known  that  she  could  save 
his  life.  She  had  acquired  a  sense  of  cer- 
tainty  wliicli  nothing  could  disturb,  and 
whicli  had  developed  simultaneously  with 
a  moral  energy  no  one  had  before  suspected 
that  she  possessed.  If  there  had  ever  been 
any  resistance  on  eitlier  side  the  baroness 
would  not  have  feit  as  tliough  her  daughter 
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liad  siuldenly  takcii  tlie  mastery  ovcr  her, 
but  tliore  liad  beoii  iiouc.  Never,  in  thcir 
peaccful  lives,  liad  tlicy  expcrienced  oppo- 
sitc  desires  or  iiicom})atil)le  Impulses.  It 
liad  uever  seemed  as  tliüugli  liilda  were 
submitting  to  her  mother,  eveu  when  she 
was  a  child,  because  their  wishes  appeared 
to  be  always  exactly  the  same,  so  that  Hilda 
would  have  done  of  her  own  free  will,  and 
if  left  to  herseif,  precisely  what  her  mother 
desired  her  to  do.  The  consequence  was 
that  since  Hilda  liad  found  that  she  had  a 
will  of  her  own,  she  had  imposed  it  upon 
her  mother  with  the  greatest  ease ;  for  the 
latter  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise  at 
Hilda's  initiative,  as  to  take  refuge  in  be- 
lieving  that  the  girl  must  really  want  what 
she  herseif  wanted,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
appearance  which  made  the  result  look  dif- 
ferent.  It  was  only  a  half  belief,  after  all, 
for  she  could  not  help  seeing  that  circum- 
stances  had  singularly  developed  the  girl's 
character,  and  that  they  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  do  so,  exceptional,  startling  and 
trying  in  every  way.     Frau  von  Sigmunds- 
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kroii  liked  to  faiicy  tliat  slic  coukl  still 
control  every  Impulse  llilda  showed,  as  well 
as  formerly,  but  slic  could  not  help  bei ng 
proud  of  her  daughter's  strengtli,  for  Hilda 
was  like  her  father,  a  man  w^ho,  with  the 
sweetest  temper  imaginable,  had  dared  any- 
thing  that  a  man  may  dare. 

Greif  carried  out  Ins  intention  of  going 
to  Sigmundskron  on  the  day  after  his  con- 
versation  w^ith  Eex.  During  the  drive  he 
thouo^ht  of  what  was  before  him,  as  he  had 
thought  three  months  earlier,  when  the  pro- 
spect  had  been  very  difFerent. 

At  present  he  feit  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  to  delay  his  retraetation  any  longer. 
So  far  as  his  happiness  w^as  concerned,  the 
Situation  misfht  last  until  the  eve  of  the 

o 

wedding-day,  but  there  were  other  con- 
siderations  to  be  thought  of,  which  he  could 
not  disregard.  Hilda  and  he  understood 
each  other  w^ithout  words,  but  Hilda's 
mother  could  not  be  expected  to  under- 
stand  without  a  formal  explanation.  She 
had  a  rio-ht  to  it.  Greifs  last  act  before 
his  illness  had  been  to  refuse  the  marria^e  ; 
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the  baroness  was  entitled  not  only  to  know 
from  liis  own  lips  tliat  he  had  cliauged  his 
miiid,  but  also  to  be  cousulted  in  the  matter, 
as  a  question  of  courtesy.  Greif  did  not 
know  exactly  how  to  manage  it.  To  his 
mind  there  would  be  something  inexpress- 
ibly  ridiculous  in  asking  an  interview  with 
Frau  von  Sigmundskron,  for  the  purpose 
of  formally  requesting,  a  second  time,  the 
honour  of  her  daughter's  hand.  And  yet 
he  assuredly  could  not  go  to  her  and  say 
bluntly  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  and 
intended  to  take  Hilda  after  all.  Anything 
between  the  two  must  necessarily  take  the 
shape  of  an  apology  of  some  sort  and  of  a 
retractation,  though  Greif  feit  that  he  had 
done  nothing  needing  an  apology.  He 
could  not  ask  the  baroness's  forgiveness  for 
liaving  been  stubbornly  determined  to  sac- 
rifice  his  whole  life  rather  than  injure  her 
daughter  by  giving  her  his  name.  It  was 
true  that  he  now  saw  the  matter  differently, 
perceiving  that  he  had  done  all  that  a  man 
of  the  most  quixotic  chivahy  could  do  to 
prove  the  case  against  himself,  and  that  his 
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judgcs  rcfusctl  vvliolly  to  bc  conviiiccd.  He 
did  not  rcgret  wliat  hc  liad  donc,  thougli  he 
was  willing  to  bclicve  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  in  the  right  direction.  He  had  oflfended 
no  one,  for  his  whole  conduct  had  been 
guided  hy  the  consideration  of  others.  He 
had  therefore  nothing  to  bc  forgiven  liini, 
and  no  shadow  of  a  reason  for  putting  him- 
self  in  the  position  of  a  penitent.  To  say 
that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  to  try  and 
shift  the  responsibility  of  his  action  upon 
his  illness,  was  not  to  his  taste  either.  He 
had  not  refused  to  marry  Hilda  because  he 
had  been  ill  at  the  time,  but  because  he  had 
been  convinced  that  he  ought  to  do  so.  At 
present  he  was  grateful  both  to  her  and  to 
her  mother  for  their  readiness  to  oppose  his 
self-sacrifice.  That  at  least  he  could  say ; 
but  after  that  it  would  bc  necessary  in 
common  courtesy  to  put  to  the  baroness 
the  question  old  Greifenstein  had  asked 
long  ago,  in  other  w^ords,  to  renew  the 
formal  proposition  of  marriage.  As  a  man 
of  honour  it  was  indispensable  that  he 
should  clearly  define   his  position  without 
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lurtlior  (Iclny,  an»!  he  could  see  iio  othor 
way  of  (Icfining  it,  satisfactory  to  hini.sclf 
and  tc)  tlie  cxigciicics  of  liis  courtcous  rulc 
of  lifc. 

There  was  still  another  matter  to  be 
decided,  and  which  did  not  tcnd  to  make 
tlie  Coming^  interview  seem  easier.  The 
origin  of  the  whole  difficulty  liad  not  Ijeen 
removed,  and  although  Greif  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  submit  to  the  happiness  which 
was  thrust  upon  him,  he  still  feit  that  to 
marry  Hilda  under  his  own  name  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  He  was  even  more 
sure  of  this  than  before,  for  he  had  learned 
during  his  convalescence  that  the  tragedy 
of  Greifenstein  had  been  described  in  every 
paper  of  the  empire,  and  he  knew  that  it 
must  be  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 
His  old  comrades  at  Schwarzburg  had  read 
the  story  and  had  written,  some  offering 
condolences,  some  refusing  to  believe  the 
tale  at  all.  The  professors  of  the  University 
whose  lectures  Greif  had  chiefly  attended, 
had  written  in  various  manners,  and  the 
Masrnificiis  himself  had  deio^ned  to  oflfer  his 
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sympatliy  in  ;i  singuhirly  human  manncr. 
Most  of  tlicsc  Communications  liad  l)een 
answered  by  Rcx,  wlio  cxplaincd  that  Greif 
liad  l)ccn  scriously  ill,  and  Greif  himself 
replied  to  tlie  more  important  ones.  The 
horror  of  the  story  was  known  through  thc 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  wher- 
ever  Greif  might  go  for  years  to  come,  his 
name  would  instantly  recall  the  terrible 
details  of  the  triple  crime.  All  the  argu- 
ments  Greif  had  formerly  used  with  so 
mucli  force  remained  unshaken,  and  he  feit 
that  there  could  be  but  one  way  of  placing 
himself  and  Hilda  beyond  their  reach.  Had 
Hilda  never  existed,  he  would  häve  deter- 
mined  to  live  in  retirement,  and  to  allow 
Ins  race  to  be  extino-uished  in  his  own 
person,  rather  than  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  such  deeds.  As  it  was,  he  had  given  up 
the  thought,  for  the  love  of  her,  and  he 
knew  that  there  was  happiness  in  störe  for 
him.  In  order  to  accept  it,  however,  he 
must  be  no  longer  Greifenstein. 

It  was  Strange  that  each  of  the  three  in 
turn,  Rex,  the  baroness,  and  lastly,  Hilda 
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licrself,  sliould  have  suggcsted  tho  advi.sa- 
l>ility  (»f  liis  (akiiiG^  tlio  namc  of  Sigmunds- 
kroii  in  place  of  liis  owii.  Clcarly,  it  was 
the  only  coiirsc  open  to  liim,  but  it  was  a 
curioiis  coincideiice  that  tliey  sliould  all 
have  liad  tlie  same  thouglit.  On  the  whole 
he  was  ready  to  follow  their  advice,  but  as 
he  drew  ncar  to  his  destination  he  rcalised 
that  it  must  be  the  first  point  settlcd.  He 
did  not  exactly  know  how  to  formulatc  his 
rcquest,  for  he  had  never  known  anybody 
who  had  asked  anotlier  for  his  name.  He 
almost  wishcd  that  Hilda  could  manage 
it  for  him,  which  was  a  proof  that  he 
had  not  yet  altogether  recovered  his 
strength. 

He  was  giad  that  Eex  had  not  come,  after 
all.  It  was  one  of  those  errands  which  he 
preferred  to  accomplish  alone.  Moreover, 
for  some  reason  which  he  could  not  guess, 
Rex  seemed  to  avoid  the  Sigmundskrons  as 
much  as  he  could.  That  he  should  never 
remain  lono;  in  conversation  with  Hilda, 
Greif  thous^ht  natural ;  his  cousin's  action 
might  proceed  from  delicacy,  of  a  curiously 
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uiiusunl  kind,  or  it  iiii^lit  1)0  tlic  rcsult  of 
Rcx's  coiistant  wisli  to  Icavc  tlic  two  to- 
gcthcr  as  mudi  ;is  possiblc.  Ju  citlicr  casc 
it  was  not  altogctlicr  surprising.  But  Greif 
often  wislicd  tliat  Rcx  would  takc  the 
troiible  to  talk  to  the  baroness,  so  tliat  she 
miiilit  not  be  left  so  mucli  alone.  It  would 
liave  completed  tlie  party  and  made  every 
one  fecl  more  easy ;  after  all,  Eex  was  a 
man  forty  years  of  age,  and  might  reason- 
ably  be  expected  to  devote  his  attention 
witli  a  good  grace  to  a  lady  wlio  was  not 
mucli  older  tlian  himself,  though  her  white 
liair  contrasted  oddly  with  his  uncommonly 
youthful  appearance.  But  Rex  hardly  ever 
failed  to  find  some  excuse  for  staying  at 
home  when  Greif  went  to  Sigmundskron, 
and  when  the  ladies  came  to  Greifenstein 
he  generally  made  his  appearance  as  late  as 
possible.  Nevertheless  Greif  believed  that 
his  Cousin  did  not  dislike  the  Sigmunds- 
la'ons,  and  it  was  certain  that  both  mother 
and  daughter  thought  extremely  well  of  him. 
Greif  could  not  explain  Rex's  coldness,  and 
was  obliged  to  ascribe  it  to  some  uncommon 
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blas  of  a  remarkal)lc  cliaractcr  wliicli  lic  liad 
never  wliolly  uiiderstood. 

Beinix  füll  of  such  tliouixhts,  tlic  time  tliat 
liad  elapscd,  between  tlie  prcsent  day  and  tlic 
memorable  visit  thrce  months  carlier,  sccmcd 
to  Greif  to  liave  dropped  away  witli  all  it 
liad  containcd.  Hc  feit  as  though  he  had 
refused  the  marriage  but  yesterday  and 
were  going  to  take  back  bis  refusal  to-day. 
Only  the  weather  had  changed  between 
then  and  now.  Qu  that  morninö^  the 
ground  had  bcen  covered  with  snow,  and  a 
bitter  wind  that  cut  like  a  knife  had  been 
blowing  across  the  road.  It  was  even  yet 
not  spring,  but  the  snow  was  all  gone,  and 
the  frost  was  thawino;  out  of  the  oround 
under  the  warm  sun.  In  a  few  days  the 
white  thorn  would  begin  to  bud,  and  fresh 
green  violet  leaves  would  come  out  along 
the  borders  of  the  woods.  A  few  birds 
were  already  circling  in  the  air  above 
the  fir-tops  as  though  expecting  to  find 
the  flies  there  already.  The  warmth  and 
the  moisture  of  everything  brought  out 
the  sweet   smell    of   the    forest    and    blew 
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it  into  Crcifs   f'iicc    at    cvcry   turn   of   tlic 
tlrivc. 

For  tlic  twcntieth  time  sincc  hc  had  bcen 
well  cnougli  to  go  out,  he  watchcd  the 
sturdy  liorses'  backs  as  tliey  drew  the  light 
carriage  up  the  last  stcep  ascent.  For  the 
twentieth  time  he  looked  up  as  he  reached 
the  point  whence  the  lower  battlements  of 
the  half-ruined  Castle  were  visible.  As 
often  happened,  he  descried  Hilda's  tall 
figure  against  the  sky,  and  then  immedi- 
ately  the  gleam  of  something  white,  waved 
hio-h  to  welcome  him.  He  wondered  how 
she  always  knew  when  he  was  Coming. 
But  Hilda  had  found  that  when  he  came  he 
naturally  started  always  at  the  same  hour, 
so  that  every  morning  she  went  up,  and 
stood  on  the  rampart  for  twenty  minutes, 
scanning  every  bit  of  the  winding  road  that 
was  in  sight.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
she  had  not  seen  the  carriage,  she  knew 
that  he  was  not  Coming,  and  descended 
again  into  the  interior,  her  face  less  bright 
and  her  eyes  less  glad  than  when  she  had 
gone  up  the  steps. 
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Thcrc  slic  was  to-day,  in  her  accustomed 
place,  aiul  a  momeut  later  tlic  suii  caught 
the  white  liandkcrchief  she  waved.  As  he 
flourishcd  liis  in  return,  Greif  wondered 
how  he  could  ever  have  come  over  that 
same  road  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  bidding 
fiirewcU  for  ever  to  her  who  awaited  him, 
and  he  was  amazcd  at  his  own  courage  in 
having  executed  his  intention,  for  he  feit 
that  he  could  not  do  as  much  now.  But 
there  was  little  timc  left  him  for  reflexion. 
Five  minutes  later  the  carriage  rattled 
through  the  gate  into  the  wide  paved 
court,  swung  round  upon  its  wheels  and 
stopped  beforc  the  hall  door.  Out  of  the 
dim  shadow  Hilda  came  quickly  forward 
and  took  his  hands,  and  they  were  together 
once  more,  as  they  had  been  so  oftcn  during 
the  last  month  and  a  half. 

*  I  have  not  come  to  see  you,'  said  Greif, 
with  a  laugli  that  only  half  concealed  his  em- 
barrassment.  '  I  have  to  request  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  your  mother  to-day.' 

Hilda  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  then 
lauo'hed  too. 

o 
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'  llas  it  comc  to  tliis,  Greif!'  she  cx- 
claimcd. 

*  It  has  comc  to  tliis,'  lic  answcrcd,  liis 
rairtli  subsiding  at  tlie  prospcct  of  wliat  was 
l)eforc  him. 

'  And  wliat  arc  you  going  to  say  ? '  shc 
askcd.  '  Tliat  you  have  cliangcd  your 
miud  ?  Tliat  you  yicld  to  pressure  ?  That 
you  arc  tlic  lawful  prey  of  one  Hilda 
von  Sigmundskron  and  cannot  escapc 
your  fatc  ?  Or  that  you  wcre  very  ill 
and  ncvcr  meant  it,  and  arc  very  sorry, 
and  Avill  never  do  so  again  ?  Why  did 
you  not  bring  Kex  to  talk  to  me  while 
you  are  explaining  everything  to  my 
mother  ? ' 

'  Kex  woukl  not  comc  to-day.  He  sends 
bis  homage ' 

'  He  always  does — I  believe  you  invent 
it — tbe  message  I  mean.  Eex  bates  me, 
Greif.  Do  you  know  wby  ?  Because  be  is 
jealous.  He  tbinks  you  do  not  care  for  bis 
Society  any  longer ' 

*  Tbat  is  absurd — you  must  not  say  sucb 
foobsb  tbingfs  ! ' 
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Tlicy  reacliod  ihc  door  of  tlic  sitting-rooin 
as  lic  spoke.  Greif  eiitered  aiid  Ibuiid  liiiii- 
solf  with  tlie  baroncss.  llilda  closcd  tlic 
door  wlicu  lic  liad  gone  in  and  wcnt  away, 
leaving  the  two  togcther. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Frau  von  Sigmündskron  was  somewliat 
surprised  when  slie  saw  Greif  enter  the 
room  without  Hilcla.  Greif  went  up  to  her 
with  the  determination  of  a  man  who  means 
to  lose  no  time  in  getting  through  an  un- 
pleasant  business. 

'  Aunt  Therese,'  he  said — he  called  his 
father's  cousin  'aunt/  after  the  German 
manner — *  I  told  Hilda  that  I  wanted  to 
speak  with  you  alone — do  you  mind  ? ' 

*  On  the  contrary,'  answered  the 
baroness.  *  Sit  down.  I  will  work  while 
you  talk.  It  will  help  me  to  understand 
you.' 

*  The  matter  is  very  simple/  said  Greif, 
seating  himself.  *  I  want  to  ask  whether 
you  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  in  regard 
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to  my  marriage  witli  llikla,  as  bcfore  1  was 
takoii  ill.' 

*0f  coursc  I  am '     Slie  looked  up,  in 

some  surprise. 

*  Because  I  am  not,'  said  Greif,  deliglitcd 
witli  liimself  at  having  found  a  way  to  make 
his  aunt  state  her  case  first. 

*  Not  of  my  opinion,  or  not  of  your  own 
former  opinion  ? '  slie  inquired,  rather 
puzzled. 

'  I  mean  to  say  that  I  now  onee  more  ask 
for  Hilda's  band ' 

Frau  von  Sigmundskron  lauglied,  and 
laid  down  her  work,  to  look  at  his  face. 
She  had  not  expected  that  he  would  ex- 
press  himself  in  such  a  way.  Then  all  at 
once  she  saw  that  he  had  meant  to  act  in 
the  most  loyal  manner  possible,  and  she 
grew  grave,  being  pleased  with  him  as  she 
almost  always  was. 

'  Do  you  think  you  need  my  consent 
again,  Greif?  You  have  it,  with  all  my 
heart.  You  need  hardly  have  asked  it,  for 
you  knew  the  answer  too  well.' 

'  It  is   this,'   said    Greif,  comini^   to   the 
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poiiil.  'In  thc  first  place,  1  kucw  very 
well  \vli;it  )'()ii  would  say,  tliougli  I  thank 
yoii  all  thc  same ;  but  it  was  ncccssary  to 
come  to  a  clear  understandirig,  because 
tliere  is  another  point  to  be  settled  upon 
wliicli  mucli  niust  depcnd.  Wliat  I  said 
three  months  ago  holds  good  to-day.  As 
Greifenstein  I  cannot  marry  Ililda.  As 
Greif,  I  cannot  any  longer  forego  tlie  hap- 
piness  you  and  she  have  pressed  upon  me. 
But  I  must  have  another  name ' 

'  Is  it  really  necessary  ? '  asked  the 
baroness  gravely. 

*  It  seems  so  to  me.  The  papers  have 
been  füll  of  our  story,  and  I  have  received 
many  letters  of  condolence,  and  some  füll 
of  curiosity.  It  is  a  tale  wliich  no  one  will 
forget  for  many  years.  Few  people  could 
help  associating  disgrace  w^ith  so  mucli 
crime.  I  wish  to  marry  Hilda  under  a 
name  by  w^hich  we  may  become  known  if 
we  choose  to  go  into  the  w^orld  hereafter, 
and  which  may  be  free  from  all  disagree- 
able  associations.  You  yourself  suggested 
that  I  should  take  yours,  she  has  suggested 
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it  and  so  has  Rex.  If  you  consent,  it  secms 
best  that  it  sliould  be  so.' 

*  Sigmundskron '      Sbe    pronounced 

the  syllables  slowly,  alniost  lovingly,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  ou  Greif  with  a  look  he 
did  not  iinderstand. 

He  could  not  know  all  that  the  name 
meant  to  her.  She  had  niarried  the  last 
man  wlio  had  borne  it  by  bis  own  right, 
the  gallant  young  soldier,  who  was  to  re- 
store  the  fallen  fortunes  of  bis  race,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  they  had  ever  been 
restored  before,  by  the  faithful  Service  of 
bis  country.  She  remembered  how  firmly 
she  had  believed  that  he  was  to  be  great 
and  famous,  how  confidently  she  had  hoped 
to  bear  bim  strong,  bright-eyed  sons  worthy 
of  him  and  like  bim,  who  should  in  their 
turn  do  great  deeds,  of  which  he  should 
live  to  be  proud.  The  dream  had  vanished. 
Brave  Sis^mundskron  had  been  shot  down 
like  many  another,  a  mere  lieutenant,  with 
all  bis  hopes  and  grand  visions  of  the  future, 
and  bis  wife  had  been  left  alone  with  a 
widow's   pension  and  her  little   child.       A 
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girl,  too — it  liad  scciiicd  as  thougli  iKjthiiig 
werc  to  be  spared  her.  If  slic  had  had  a 
boy  to  bring  up,  anotlicr  Sigmundskron  to 
grow  to  better  fortunes  thau  liis  father,  and 
perhaps  to  realisc  all  bis  father  had  dreamed 
of  for  himself,  it  would  havc  been  easier 
then — l^ut  a  girl !  The  name  was  ended, 
never  to  be  spoken  again,  as  it  had  been  so 
many  times,  in  the  roll-calls  of  honour. 
She  had  brought  him  home  and  laid  him 
beside  his  fathers,  and  she  herseif  had 
broken  the  shield  upon  his  tomb  with  her 
o\Yn  hands,  for  he  was  the  last  of  his  race. 
In  him  ended  the  line  of  ancient  Sigmund, 
as  it  had  begun,  in  the  strife  and  fury  of 
battle.  It  had  been  a  glorious  line,  take  it 
all  in  all ;  though  its  last  warrior  had  been 
but  a  poor  lieutenant,  he  had  been  worthy 
of  his  fathers  and  had  died  the  worthy 
death.  If  only  Hilda  could  have  been  a 
man ! 

And  now,  after  so  many  years,  one  stood 
before  her,  who  craved  the  right  to  bear 
that  spotless  name,  though  he  had  not  one 
drop  of  old  Sigmuud's  blood   in   his  veins. 
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Slit'  liad  cvoii  ollV'red  it  to  liiin  liersclf — 
slie  woudorod  liow  slic  could  liavc  liad  tlic 
courage.  Wliat  sort  of  a  man  was  tliis, 
wlio  would  call  liiinself  Sigmuiidskron,  like 
her  doad  soldier,  and  be  Sigmuiidskron  in 
all  men's  cycs,  and  marry  Ililda  and  be  the 
fiitlier  of  many  Sigmundskrons  to  comc  ? 
She  looked  at  Greif  long  and  wondcred 
wliat  he  would  turn  out  to  be. 

Tliat  he  was  honourable  and  true  hcarted, 
she  knew  ;  tliat  he  was  brave  she  liad  reason 
to  believe ;  tliat  he  loved  her  daughter  well, 
she  knew  also.  But  it  was  hard.  Why 
did  he  want  the  name  of  her  beloved  dead  "? 
Because  his  own  was  stained — not  by  his 
fault  —  but  it  was  darkened  and  made  a 
reproach.  Ay,  it  is  easy  for  a  man  with  a 
bad  name  to  desire  a  good  one  ;  it  is  na- 
tural ;  if  he  be  iniiocent,  it  is  very  pardon- 
able.  Greif  had  a  right  to  ask  for  it,  but 
would  she  give  it  ?  Would  she  suffer  that 
wliicli  had  been  so  long  giorious  in  itself, 
that  which  was  made  sacred  by  the  shedding 
of  good  blood  in  good  cause,  that  which 
recalled    all    she    had    once    worshipped — 
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woiild  sIh*  suHrr  lliat  to  Ix'  niadc  a  nicni 
cluak  ior  Llic  cvil  dccds  of  Kiesciicck  and 
Greifenstein,  iniirderers  and  suicddes  ?  It 
was  hard  to  do  it. 

And  yet  she  was  willing,  nay,  even  glad, 
tliat  this  man  should  marry  her  only  child, 
tlie  only  daugliter  of  licr  liusband.  Slie 
loved  him  in  a  way,  for  lic  was  to  Ijc  her 
son,  the  only  son  slie  could  ever  have.  Ah, 
that  was  it.  Greif  was  to  be  her  son.  She 
gazed  into  his  face  and  wondered  whether, 
if  she  had  searched  the  world,  she  could 
have  found  one  o-oodlier  and  strono;er  and 
truer  to  be  a  matcli  for  her  own  child, 
whether  if  she  ever  dreamed  of  what  might 
have  been,  she  saw  in  her  fancy  a  son  more 
worthy  than  this.  And,  after  all,  he  did 
not  ask  the  boon  for  his  own  advantage. 
He  had  bravely  struggled  to  give  up  Hilda 
rather  than  let  her  risk  the  smallest  worldly 
disadvantage  or  reproach  through  him.  He 
asked  for  this  for  Hilda's  sake,  not  for  his 
own,  and  would  it  not  be  a  thousand  times 
better  that  Hilda,  and  Hilda's  children, 
should  still  be  Sigmundskron  than  wear  a 
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name  black  witli  ill-shed  blood  ?  Sincc  slie 
was  to  lia\  e  a  soii  c^ivoii  Irt  wuuld  slic  not 
ratliLT  liavo  liiin  Sigiiiiuulskron  tliaii  Greif- 
enstciii  ?  C'ould  he  ever  be  a  true  son  to  her 
so  loiiu^  as  lie  was  called  alter  those  who  had 
treated  herseif  eoklly  and  heartlessl}'  diiiing 
so  many  years,  and  who  themselves  had 
come  to  sueh  an  evil  eud  ? 

8he  looked  at  him  onee  niore.  Then  she 
put  out  her  hands  and  took  his  and  drew 
him  elose  to  her  so  that  she  eould  see  into 
his  eyes.  When  she  saw  what  was  in  them 
she  was  gl  ad. 

*  Will  you  be  a  son  to  nie,  Greif  von 
Greifenstein?'  she  asked  solemnly. 

*  I  w411  indeed,  so  lielp  me  God,  and  you 
shall  be  my  mother,'  he  answered. 

*  Then  you  shall  be  Sigmundskron,'  she 
Said.  '  You  are  brave — be  as  brave  as  old 
Sigmund.  You  are  true — be  as  true  as  he. 
You  are  faithful — be  faithful  to  death,  as  he 
was,  who  was  the  last  of  Sio^mund's  sons.' 

The  white-haired  lady  rose  as  she  spoke, 
and  drawino^  him  still  nearer  to  her,  kissed 
his  smooth  young  forehead,  with  the  pale 
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li{)s  tlwit  li.ul  loiiclicd  HO  m.'in's  face  since 
Ikt  (k'ad  liiisbaiid  liad  goiic  fruiii  Ikt  to  Ins 
dcatli. 

'  Go  and  teil  Ililda  tliat  you  will  be 
Sigmuiulskroii  to  her  in  deed,  and  in  licart, 
as  well  as  in  name,'  slie  said. 

As  she  left  tbe  room,  erect  and  witli  firm 
Step,  he  saw  the  briglit  tears  burst  from  her 
eyes,  and  roll  down  her  pallid  clieeks, 
thouoh  she  would  not  bend  her  head  nor 
heed  them. 

For  many  minutes  he  stood  wdiere  she 
liad  left  him,  Ins  band  resting  upon  the 
edge  of  the  table,  bis  look  fixed  upon  the 
door,  absently  and  seeing  nothing. 

*That  is  what  it  is  to  have  a  spotless 
name,'  he  said,  almost  aloud. 

He  went  out  softly  as  thougli  from  a 
hallowed  place,  and  closed  the  door  noise- 
lessly  behind  him.  His  small  anticipations 
of  what  that  scene  would  be  like,  füll  of 
many  words  and  attempts  at  tactful  speech, 
seemed  infinitely  pitiful  and  contemptible 
now,  beside  the  dignity,  the  kindness,  the 
noble  pride  and  the  grand  simplicity  of  the 
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woman  wlio  lind  giveii  liini  licr  iinnir.  Ile 
walkod  slowly,  and  liis  liead  was  l)oiit  in 
thoiiglit  as  lic  tlircadod  llie  well-known 
passagcs  and  stairways  to  thc  old  ranipart 
where  lie  knew  tliat  Hilda  was  waiting  for 
him. 

Shc  was  sitting  upon  one  of  tlic  stone 
projcctions,  hatless  in  tlic  April  sun,  her 
beautiful  fio-ure  tbrown  into  bold  lines  and 
curves  as  slie  looked  down  upon  tlic  road, 
sitting,  but  half  turned  upon  her  seat.  She 
heard  tlie  crazy  door  of  tlie  turret  creak  and 
rattle,  and  she  moved  so  tliat  shc  could  sec 
Greif. 

'  It  has  not  lasted  long,'  she  said,  with  a 
smilc.  '  Why  do  you  look  so  grave  V  she 
asked  quickly  as  she  noticed  his  face.  '  Has 
anything  happened  V 

He  sat  dow^n  beside  her  and  took  her 
hand. 

'  Do  you  know"  what  your  mother  told  nie 
to  say  to  you  V  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  expectantly,  and  her 
expression  grew^  bright  again. 

'  She  told  me  to  teil  you  that  I  would  be 
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Sigimiiulskron  to  you  in  dced,  .'nid  in  lic'art, 
as  well  as  in  niiinc — caii  1  say  inore?' 

'  Jkit  oiiü  tliiii<^^  niore,'  slu;  an.swcrcd,  as 
\wr  aiins  weiit  round  liini.  '  J]ut  one  tliing 
niore — that  you  will  Ijc  Greif,  my  Greif,  thc 
Greif  I  love,  always  and  always,  wlietlier  in 
niy  name  or  yours,  until  tlie  end  !' 

As  liis  own  tliougbts  liad  dwindled  before 
Frau  von  Sigmundskron's  earnest  dignity, 
so  that  in  turn  grew  dim  and  far  away  in 
tlie  presence  of  Ililda's  love.  All  had  been 
rigbt  in  tlieir  own  ^vay,  but  Hilda's  speech 
was  the  best,  and  there  was  tlie  most 
liumanity  in  it,  after  all. 

A  long  time  they  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
sunliQ-ht,  talkin o'  of  eacli  other  and  of  them- 
selves  as  lovers  will,  and  must,  if  they  w^ould 
talk  at  all.  As  they  were  about  to  go  down, 
Hilda  stopped,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
turret,  and  swung  the  broken  door  gently 
on  its  creakino'  hino^es. 

'  You  must  not  let  your  cousin  hate  me, 
Greif,'  she  said,  as  though  the  thought 
troubled  the  cloudless  joy  of  the  future. 
'  It  woald  not  be  right.     AVe  must  all  be 
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one,  now  and  wIkmi  wc  two  are  married. 
He  savcd  yoiir  lifo  by  liis  care — wliy  sliould 
he  dislike  nie  V 

*  He  does  not,  dearest — you  nie  niistakeu,' 
protested  Greif,  \vlio  was  much  embarrassed 
by  tlie  question.  Hilda  faced  liim  at  onee, 
layiug  her  haud  lipon  his  arm. 

'  He  does,  and  you  must  see  it.  AVhy 
does  he  never  conie  here  ?  AVhy  is  he  so 
cold  when  we  go  to  Greifenstein  ?  I  do  not 
care  a  straw  for  bis  like  or  dislike,  except 
because  he  is  your  coiisin,  and  because  I 
think  we  shoiüd  all  live  liarmoniously 
too^ether.  The  stranofe  thino;  is  that  he 
would  give  his  life  for -you,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  honest,  thoiigh  I  cannot  see  into  his 
eyes  as  I  can  into  yours.  What  is  tlie 
reason  1     You  must  know.' 

*  I  do  not.  I  can  see  that  he  is  very 
reserved  witli  you  and  does  not  like  to  come 
here.  I  asked  him  only  yesterday  wliy  he 
always  stayed  behind.' 

*And  what  did  he  say?'  asked  Hilda 
eagerly. 

'  Nothing  to  the  point.     He  said  he  could 
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not   1)0  of  an}'  u.sc  if  liu  did  comc — wliicli, 
aftcr  all,  is  absolutely  true.' 

*  You  inust  find  out.  He  dislikcs  mc 
now,  wlien  we  are  niarricd  it  will  be  worse, 
a  year  lience  he  will  detest  me  altogether 
and  teil  you  so,  perliaps.' 

'Do  you  tliink  lic  would  teil  me?'  asked 
Greif  with  a  quiet  smile,  tliat  did  not  agree 
witli  the  sudden  glittering  of  bis  eyes. 

*No/laughed  Hilda.  '  Tbat  is  an  exag- 
geration.  But  lie  will  make  us  both 
feel  it.' 

'  In  tliat  case  we  will  not  ask  bim  to  stay 
with  us/  answered  Greif,  half  carelessly,  half 
in  anger  at  Eex's  imaginary  future  rude- 
ness. 

He  saw  tliat  Hilda  was  annoyed  by  bis 
cousin's  conduct,  for  it  was  the  second  time 
she  had  spoken  of  it  during  the  visit,  and 
he  determined  that  he  would  put  the  matter 
very  plainly  to  Rex  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Greifenstein,  the  more  so  as  he  himself  had 
noticed  it  and  had  already  asked  Rex  for  an 
explanation. 

Hilda's  face  grew  grave.     She  knew  how 
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dovotecl  Rex  was  to  Greif,  and  slic  feit  as 
thoui»!!  li(  r  futuiv  liusl)and  were  to  lose  liis 
best  friend  for  a  ineaiiiii^less  wliim  of  the 
latter  in  wliirli  slic  was  involved  against 
lior  will. 

'  Tliat  nnist  ncvor  be,'  slie  answered. 
*  Next  to  me,  nu  unu  loves  you  as  Rex  does. 
I  wonld  not  have  you  (juarrel  for  all  the 
World  — and  it  is  mere  jealousy,  Greif,  I 
know ' 

*  Tlien  he  must  l)e  a  vcry  contem})til)lc 
character,'  said  Greif  indignantly. 

*  Because  he  is  so  mucli  attached  to  you 
that  it  pains  him  to  see  liis  place  taken 
by  another,  even  by  a  woman  ?  No,  sweet- 
heart.  That  is  not  contemptible.  But 
you  must  cliange  it.  Teil  him  to  be  reason- 
able ' 

*  Could  I  say  that  you  are  offended  witli 
him?'  asked  Greif.  '  Can  I  go  to  Rex  and 
teil  him  that  he  must  not  only  be  civil 
but  must  be  a  friend  to  you  ? ' 

*  You  are  jesting,'  she  answered.  '  But  it 
is  just  what  I  would  do  in  earnest — what 
I  will  do,  if   you  will  let  nie.      He    would 
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undoi'stand  tliat.  I  would  Hjiy  to  him, 
Herr  Rex,  you  are  Greifs  oiily  relatioii 
besides  oursclves.  It  is  absolutely  iieecs- 
8a ry  iur  liis  liaj)|)iii(.'.ss  lliat  \ve  sliould  be 
011  goüd  terms,  you  and  I.  Is  it  my  fault? 
He  would  aiiswer  tliat  it  was  not,  for  he 
is  honest.  Tlien  it  is  yours,  1  would  say, 
and  the  sooiier  you  turn  yourself  into  a 
friend  of  miiie,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
Greif,  wlio  is  the  only  person  you  care  for 
in  the  w^orld.     Is  not  tliat  common  sense  V 

'Do  you  meaii  to  say  that'?'  asked  Greif 
rather  anxiously. 

'  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will,'  answered 
Hilda,  returning  to  her  occupation  and 
swinging  the  old  door  slowly  between  her 
two  hands. 

'  If  I  will  let  you  ! '  repeated  Greif.  '  Do 
you  think  I  would  try  to  prevent  you  from 
saying  what  you  please,  darling ' 

■  You  ought  to,  if  you  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake — at  least,  after  we  are  married.' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could,'  he  answered 
with  a  lauo[h. 

'  jSTo  one  eise  could,'  said  Hilda,  lookiiig 
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uj)  nt  liini  witli  llashiiiir  eyes.  '  If  I  iiicjint 
tu  Jo  a  thinii",  I  woiild  do  it,  of  course. 
Did  I  not  say  tliat  1  would  not  let  you  go  ? ' 

'  Indccd  you  did.  And  you  kept  your 
Word.' 

'  And  I  love  you — you  know  it  ? ' 

'  It  is  all  I  know,  or  care  to  know.' 

*  Well,  1  will  teil  you  sometliing  more. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  want  to  do  wliat  you 
like,  and  not  wliat  I  like,  and  I  always  will, 
so  long  as  you  love  me.' 

Greif  drew  her  to  liim  and  licld  her  close, 
and  whispered  a  tender  word  into  her  ear. 

'  But  you  must  understand,'  slie  said.  '  It 
is  not  because  you  are  to  be  my  husband, 
that  I  mean  to  submit  to  you.  I  do  not 
submit  at  all,  and  never  shall.  I  am  just  as 
strong  as  you  are,  and  you  could  not  make 
me  yield  a  hair's-breadth.  But  I  will 
alw\ays  do  everything  you  wish  me  to  do, 
because  I  love  you,  and  because  you  love 
me,  not  for  any  other  reason.  Do  you 
understand  ? ' 

'  I  would  not  have  it  other wise,  my 
darlinor — and  I  will  do  the  same ' 
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'  You  caiiiiol  (juite — you  caniiot  feel  as  I 
do,  (Jreif.  Perli{i})s,  some  day — wlieu  you 
and  l  arc  old,  Greif — tlicii  you  will  lovc  me 
as  I  lovc  you  iiow,  ])ut  tlicn,  you  see,  I  sliall 
havc  IcariiL  liow  to  love  you  niore,  and  you 
will  still  be  hindmost  in  love's  race — for 
women  are  made  to  love  and  nien  to  figbt, 
in  tliis  World,  and  tliouoh  I  could  fifjlit  not 
badly,  if  need  w^ere,  for  you,  yet  I  know 
better  liow  to  do  the  sweeter  thing,  tban 
you  can  ever  know.  Do  you  not  believe 
me  ? ' 

^  Since  you  w^ould  liave  me ' 

'  You  do  not — but  you  will,  some  day,' 
slie  answered,  shaking  her  beautiful  head  a 
little,  and  tapping  the  door  watli  her  fingers. 
'  And  now,  dear,'  she  added,  laying  her  band 
in  bis  and  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  old  battlement,  '  and  now,  shall  I  teil 
Kex,  or  wäll  you  ? ' 

'  I  wäll  teil  him/  said  Greif  firmly. 

'  Then  promise  me  not  to  be  angry.  Greif. 
I  could  do  it  so  well — but  it  is  better  so. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  say  it  in  such  a 
way  as  shall  make  you  feel  afterwards  that 
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yoii  liavi'  (loiie  tlu»  l)est — cven  long  aftcr- 
wards  ;  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  liim  liow 
you  value  liis  fiiendsliip.  Ile  saved  your 
lifo,  by  bis  care ' 

*  And  you  callcd  mc  back  from  deatli 
witli  your  eyes ' 

'  Do  not  think  of  my  eyes,  wlien  you  are 
talking  to  liim,'  interrupted  Ilikla  gravely. 
'  Think  of  all  he  has  done  for  you,  and  of 
what  such  a  noble  friendship  deserves  in 
return.  Think  that  he  is  a  lonely  man,  and 
not  so  young  as  you,  and  that  he  needs  a 
little  affection  very  much.  Think  that  all 
I  want  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  live 
happily  together,  you  and  I,  and  he,  when 
he  cares  to  be  with  us.  But  do  not  think 
of  me — or  if  you  do,  think  that  if  you  and 
Rex  were  parted  I  should  not  forgive 
myself.  Do  I  not  owe  him  your  life,  as  you 
do  ?     If  you  had  died,  because  he  was  not 

there   to   tend   you I    cannot    speak 

of  it — but  you  owe  him  much,  for  it  is 
your  life,  and  I  more,  for  I  owe  him  our 
two  lives  together.  Will  you  teil  him 
that  ? ' 
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*  1  will  try — lic  will  not  undcrstand  it  ull.' 

*  TluMi,  if  hc  liMs  not  undcrstood,  if  you 
caiiiiüt  makc  liim  sce  it,  tlieii  it  will  be  my 
turn.  Biit  you  can,  Greif  dcar,  1  know  you 
can.  And  it  is  not  a  small  matter  eitber, 
thougli  it  may  secm  so  now.  It  is  r^ot  a 
small  matter  to  part  with  such  a  man  as 
tliat,  nor  is  it  an  insignificant  evil,  tliat  I 
should  liave  liis  dislikc  at  the  very  be- 
mnninof,  before  we  are  married.  You  must 
do  your  best,  you  must  do  all  you  can,  and 
you  will  succeed — and  by  and  by  we  will 

work    togetber.       Greif '    she    stopped 

suddenly  and  looked  at  him. 

'  Wliat  is  it,  dear  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Greif,  do  you  think  I  have  any  other 
reason  for  wanting  Kex  to  like  me  ?  Do 
you  think  I  am  a  vain  woman  ? ' 

Greif  stared  at  her  a  moment,  and  then 
lauo;hcd  aloud. 

'  Why  do  you  laugh  ? '  she  asked,  quietly. 
*  Perhaps  I  am  right.  I  have  read  of  girls 
who  were  so  vain  that  they  wanted  every 
man  they  saw  to  like  tliem — and  I  have 
never  seen  any  man — young,  I  mean,  but 
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you,  uiitil    1   sjiw   Kex — aud   so   I   thuught 
— perhaps ' 

Slie  did  not  tinisli  tlic  senteuce,  but  stood 
looking  at  liini  witli  au  expression  of  serious 
doubt  upoii  her  lovely  face  that  inade  Greif 
lauor'ü  ao^aiu. 

'  Because  if  that  were  it,'  she  said  gravel y, 
*  Rcx  might  go,  and  I  should  be  glad  of 
it ' 

'  Hilda  !  How  can  you  have  such  ideas  ! ' 
cried  Greif  at  last.  Her  innocence  was  so 
astoundiug  that  he  could  not  find  words  to 
answer  her  at  once. 

'  There  might  be  just  a  possibility ' 

'  That  you,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  are  not 
satisfied  with  me  alone,  but  want  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Rex  besides  !  Poor  Rex  !  How 
he  would  hmgh  at  the  idea — Hilda,  you 
must  not  think  such  things  ! ' 

'  Is  it  wronsf  ? '  she  asked,  turninor  her 
elear  eyes  upon  him. 

'  Wrong  ?  No.  It  is  not  wrong  to  an}' 
one  but  yourself,  and  it  is  really  very  wrong 
to  believe  that  you  could  be  capable  of  a 
contemptible,  silly  vanity  like  that.' 

VOL.  III  E 
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*  Yuii  do  iiul  tliiiik  1  shüuld  bc — wliiit  do 
thcy  call  it — a  coquette — if  you  took  mc 
iiito  thc  World  ? ' 

*  You  ?  Never  ! '  And  Greif  lauglied 
again,  as  lic  well  miglit. 

In  a  woniaii  diüereiitly  brouglit  up  it 
would  have  bceii  impossible  not  to  sup- 
pose  that  such  words  were  spoken  out 
of  slieer  afFectation,  but  Greif  knew  too  well 
Low  Hilda  Lad  lived,  to  suspect  such  a 
thing.  Her  innocence  was  such  that  she 
did  not  understand  the  commonest  feelings 
of  women  in  the  world,  not  even  the  most 
harmless. 

'  I  hope  not/  she  said.  '  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  bad,  though  I  believe  it  is  very  easy, 
and  one  does  not  always  know  it,  when  one 
is.' 

'  I  should  think  one  would  know  it  oneself 
sooner  than  any  one  eise/  answered  Greif. 
'  But  if  I  find  out  that  you  are  bad,  Hilda, 
I  promise  to  teil  you  so.' 

*  Seriously  ? ' 

'I  do  not  run  any  risk.  What  children 
we    are,    Hilda !       And    how    pleasant    it 
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is  to  be  chiklrou  logetlior,  on  a  day  likc  tliis, 
in  a  ycar  liko  tliis,  witli  such  a  crcature  as 
yoii,  swectlicart ! ' 

'  We  cauiiot  ahvays  bc  children/  slic 
answered.  '  Will  it  bc  vcry  diffcrciit  thcii, 
I  woiidor  ?  AVill  tlicrc  be  aiiy  cliange, 
except  thc  goud  cliange  of  loving  more 
tliau  now  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  see  wliy  tliere  sliould  bc.  Even 
if  tliat  never  camc,  would  it  not  bc  enough, 
as  it  is  ? ' 

'  LoTc  must  grow,  Greif.  I  fcel  that.  A 
love  that  does  not  grow  is  already  beginning 
to  die.' 

*  Who  told  you  so  many  things  of  love, 
Hilda  ? ' 

'  Who  told  nie  ? '  she  repeated,  as  the 
quick  fire  Hashed  in  her  eyes.  '  Do  I  need 
to  be  told,  to  know  ?  Ah,  Greif,  if  you  feit 
what  I  feel — here — '  she  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  side,  '  you  would  und  erstand  that  I  need 
no  telling,  nor  ever  shall.  You  are  there, 
dear,  there  in  the  midst  of  my  heart,  more 
really  even  than  you  are  before  my  eyes.' 

'  You  are  more  eloquent   than   I,   sweet- 
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liciirt,'  silid  Circir.  '  You  Iciivc  mc  nuUiiiig 
to  say,  except  always  to  rcpeat  wliat  you 
havc  Said.' 

'  If  I  Said  littlc '      Slic  stoppcd   and 

lauü:hcd. 

*  It  is  not  words  only,  nor  tlie  toncs  of 
thcm  tluit  makc  tliini!;s  true.  If  I  liad  the 
skill  I  could  say  Ijcttcr  wliat  would  please 
you  to  liear,  but  liaving  none,  I  makc  your 
Speeches  my  own,  to  be  enougli  for  botli  of  us.' 

'  Do  you  nevcr  feel  as  tliough  you  must 
speak,  or  your  lieart  woukl  burst  ? ' 

'No — I  wisli  I  coukl,  for  then  the  words 
woukl  comc.  I  think  that  the  more  I  feel 
the  less  I  am  able  to  say.' 

*  You  talked  very  badly  when  you  were 
trying  to  persuade  me  that  we  ought  not  to 
marry/  said  Hikla,  with  a  side  glance  at  his 
happy  face. 

*  And  you  talked  well — too  well ' 

'  Which  of  US  two  feit  the  more,  I 
w^onder  ? ' 

'  What  I  feit  was  almost  too  much.  I 
came  near  never  speaking  again.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  got  home  that  day.' 
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*  And  I — do  you  know  ?     Wlion  you  wcre 
gone,  I  did  not  slicd  a  tcar,  I  did  not  try  to 

run  after  von,  tliouf]:li  I  tliou^lit  of  it.  I 
went  quietly  into  tlie  house  and  sat  down 
and  told  my  motlicr  wliat  I  liad  said.  Was 
it  hcartless,  do  yon  tliink  ?  Was  it  bccause 
I  feit  notbing  ?  It  is  truc,  I  did  not  believe 
you  were  really  ill,  since  you  liad  the  strengtli 
to  go  away  on  foot.' 

*  What  was  it  tlicn  ? '  Greif  look  wonder- 
ingly  into  her  face. 

'  It  was  victory,  and  I  knew  it.  For  one 
moment  I  was  fiio^htened,  and  tlien  I  saw 
it  all.  I  saw  you  come  back,  as  you  have 
come  to-day,  to  say  what  you  have  said. 
I  feit  as  thougli  my  hand  were  still  on  your 
Shoulder,  as  though  you  could  not  escape 
me,  do  what  you  might.  I  never  doubted, 
until  that  dreadful  day  whcn  Wastei  eame 
over  and  told  my  mother  that  you  were 
verv  ill.  He  did  not  say  von  were  dvinor 
but  he  told  us  that  vour  carriao;e  was  on 
the  way  to  fetch  us,  and  that  they  were 
sendino^  relavs  of  horses  alons:  the  road  so 
that  we  should  lose  no  time — and  she  would 
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hiiYo.  left  ine  heliiiid.  lUit  I  kncw  tlic  Irutli. 
1  kncw  that  if  1  conld  sce  you,  you  were 
saved  ;  and  tlicn,  wlien  1  puslicd  my  mother 
aside  and  went  in,  it  seemed  too  late.  If  I 
could  die  at  all,  bcing  so  strong,  I  should 
have  died  in  tliat  moment,  when  your  head 
feil  back  wpon  my  arm  and  your  cyes  closed 
— and  then,  a  minute  later,  they  told  me 
you  were  saved,  for  wlien  I  kncw  you  were 
still  alive  I  knew  you  would  be  well  again 
— and  tlien — and  then — oh.  Greif ! ' 

The  tears  that  pain  or  sorrow  could  not 
have  wrung  from  her,  broke  forth  abund- 
antly  in  the  memory  of  that  overwhelming 
joy.  If  Hilda  had  not  been  Hilda,  the 
only  woman  of  her  kind,  Greif  would  have 
kissed  the  tears  away  as  they  started  from 
her  eyes.  But  being  Hilda,  he  could  not. 
It  was  over  in  a  minute,  but  he  had  become 
a  little  pale  and  his  arm  trembled  under  the 
light  pressure  of  hers.  She  brushed  the 
drops  aw^ay,  and  saw  his  altered  face. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ? '  she  asked. 
'  It  is  only  happiness  —  they  do  not 
hurt.' 
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'  Somctimcs  you  arc  so  beautiful  tliat  I 
(lo  not  (larc  to  toiich  you,'  lie  said  softly. 

Slie  turncd  licr  golden  liead  quiekly  witli 
a  briglit  smile,  and  a  crystal  drop  tliat 
lingercd  on  her  lashes  feil  upon  her  soft 
check.  It  was  as  thougli  his  words  liad 
been  the  brcath  of  the  soutli  wind  gcntly 
shaking  the  last  drop  of  a  summer  shower 
from  the  petals  of  a  perfect  rose. 

^  How  shall  1  not  be  vain,  if  you  say  such 
thinofs  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

*  How  can  I  see  you  so,  and  not  say 
them  ? '  he  asked. 

'  It  is  time  to  go  down,'  she  said.  '  AVe 
meant  to  go,  when  I  began  to  speak  of  Rex, 
ever  so  lono-  ao^o.' 

*  I  had  foro'otten  Rex.' 

'  Do  not  forget  him.  He  is  a  good 
friend.' 

So  at  last  they  descended  the  broken 
stair  and  disappeared  into  the  house. 
When  Greif  was  ready  to  go,  and  the 
carriage  was  before  the  door,  Frau  von 
Sigmundskron  led  him  away  from  Hilda. 

'  Let  it  be  done  soon,'  she  said,  earnestly. 
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*  The  marriagc  ? '  askcd  Greif  in  siirprise. 

*  No — tlic  iiame.  Let  it  be  changed  as 
soon  as  tlie  lawyers  can  do  it.' 

*  I  will  see  to  it  at  once,'  he  answered, 
wonderinc:  at  her  haste. 

She  saw  the  look  of  inquiry  in  his  eyes 
and  paused  a  moment,  liolding  Ins  hand  in 
hers. 

'  I  have  lived  long  without  a  son — give 
me  one — and  Sigmundskron  has  had  no 
lord  these  eighteen  years.' 

'  I  will  not  lose  a  day/  he  said.  '  And 
once  more — I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.' 

He  kissed  her  thin  hand,  and  turned 
away  to  bid  farewell  to  Hilda.  A  moment 
later  the  lio;ht  carrias^e  was  whirlinf?  out 
tlirouo;li  the  Castle  o^ate.  The  two  ladies 
watched  until  it  was  out  of  sight. 

'  God  bless  you,'  said  the  mother  solemnly, 
as  though  she  were  speaking  to  Greif.  '  God 
bless  you  and  bring  you  back  to  be  a  son  to 
me — no  more  Greifenstein,  but  Sio^munds- 
krön,  you,  and  yours  for  ever,  and  ever ! 
God  bless  you  ! ' 

Hilda   looked   at    her    mother    intently. 
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Slio  (lid  ikU  know  all  tliat  tlie  words  mcant 
to  tlie  quiet,  white -liaired  woman  bcsidc 
her.  She  could  not  know  how  often  in 
those  Ions:  years  Therese  von  Simnundskron 
liad  w^slied  that,  instead  of  a  daughter,  a 
son  had  been  given  to  her,  to  bear  the  name 
and  wear  the  sw^ord  of  her  dead  Imsband  ; 
she  could  not  know^  of  all  the  tears  her 
mother  had  shed  in  bitter  self-reproach  at  her 
own  infi^ratitude  in  thinkinfj  such  a  thoufifht. 

*  You  do  not  understand,  child,'  she  said, 
taking  her  daughter  by  the  hand.  '  Come 
wdth  me.' 

She  led  her  to  her  own  room.  Upon  a 
piece  of  black  stufF  on  the  wall,  werc  hung 
two  sw^ords,  one  a  sabre,  and  one  a  rapier  in 
a  three-cornered  case,  and  above  them  a 
leathern  helmet  with  a  gilded  spike.  Be- 
neath  these  weapons  was  a  heavy  old  carved 
ehest.  With  Hilda's  help  she  lifted  the  lid. 
Within  were  uniforms  and  military  trap- 
pings  of  all  sorts,  and  in  one  corner,  folded 
too^ether,  a  roll  of  faded  buntiun:.  This  she 
took  out  and  unwrapped,  and  spread  it  wide 
upon  the  floor. 
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II  was  toni  aii<l  patc.hcd  and  faded,  for  it 
was  tlic  üld  ilai^^  tliat  used  to  wavc  lipon  thc 
dila})idated  kcep  of  tlie  Castle.  On  an 
azuie  field  tliree  golden  crowns  were  set 
Corner  wise,  two  above  and  one  below. 
Hilda  looked  at  tlie  banncr  curiously,  and 
tlien  at  her  motlier. 

'  We  must  makc  a  new  one,  Hilda/  she 
Said.  '  And  AVastei  must  pick  out  a  tall, 
straight  sapling  from  tlie  forest — for  Sig- 
mundskron  lias  a  lord  again,  and  the  old 
üacr  must  float  on  tlie  wind  when  lie  comes 
to  liis  liome.' 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

Rex  had  not  bcen  wrong  wlien  he  predictod 
that  Hilda  and  Greif  would  l)e  married  in 
the  Summer.  It  had  certainly  been  the 
Intention  of  the  Latter  to  allow  the  whole 
year  to  pass  after  the  winter's  tragedy, 
before  tasting  the  happiness  that  was  before 
him,  but  even  if  his  own  conrage  had  been 
equal  to  the  trial  of  waiting,  other  circum- 
stances  would  have  determined  him  to  hasten 
the  day.  Perhaps  the  most  impatient  of  all 
was  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  herseif,  and 
indeed  the  oldest  are  often  those  most  anxious 
to  precipitate  events,  as  though  they  feared 
lest  death  should  overtake  them  before 
everything  is  accomplished.  The  good 
baroness  was  by  no  means  old,  but  she  was 
in  haste  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  her  hopes. 
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Ililtla,  who  was  alrcady  su])rcmcly  liappy, 
would  havc  waited,  if  Greif  liad  desired  it, 
and  slie  at  first  approvcd  of  his  Intention 
to  let  the  proper  time  of  mourning  elapse. 
J)ut  Greif  yielded  witbout  much  Opposition 
to  the  wislies  of  Frau  von  Sigmundskron, 
wlio,  Strange  to  say,  was  seconded  by  Eex. 

'  It  seems  very  wrong  to  do  it,'  said  Greif 
to  tbe  bitter,  as  tbey  sat  one  evening  to- 
getber  in  tbe  arbour  of  tbe  garden,  listening 
witb  pleasure  to  tbe  sound  of  tbe  cool  torrent 
tumblin2^  alonc:  far  below.  It  was  late  in 
July. 

'  Tbere  is  notbing  wrong  in  tbat  wbicb 
makes  all  bappy,'  answered  Kex,  täkiug  bis 
cicrar  from  bis  moutb. 

'  But  tbere  is  a  decency  wbicb  is  apart 
from  rigbt  and  wrong,'  objected  Greif,  for 
tbe  bundred tb  time. 

'  Tben  keep  it  apart.  Besides,  decency 
can  be  divided  imder  two  kinds.  Tbe  one 
does  not  concern  iis,  for  it  is  purely  estbetic. 
As  for  tbe  otber  sort,  it  means  tbat  tactful 
respect  for  tolerably  sensible  traditions,  by 
wbicb  Society  expresses  its  wisb  to  continue 
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tu  exist  iu  «ücial  buiul«.  It  is  fouinled  oii 
tlie  ueccssity  wliicli  exists,  wliere  many  live 
too;ctlicr,  of  not  liiirtinnr  the  feelintrs  of  our 
neiglibours.  If  you  caii  sliow  mc  tliat  you 
are  oficiuliiig  aiiy  one's  sensibilities  by  get- 
ting  marricd  iiow  msteacl  of  five  or  six 
moiiths  licncc,  I  will  give  up  the  contest 
and  go  to  bcd,  for  it  is  late.  If  you  cannot, 
and  if  you  persist,  I  am  ready  to  argue 
witli  you  all  night/ 

And  so  Greif  sufFered  hiniself  to  be  per- 
suaded,  and  the  wcddiug-day  was  fixcd  in 
the  end  of  August,  and  everything  was  got 
ready. 

Long  before  this,  Eex  and  Greif  had  done 
all  that  there  was  to  be  done  in  regard  to 
the  succession,  and  had  sorted  and  arranged 
such  papers  as  had  to  be  examined.  But 
though  Greif  had  willingly  left  the  bulk  of 
the  work  to  his  cousin,  and  though  the 
latter  had  searched  everything  far  more 
thoroughly  than  Greif  guessed,  not  a  scraj) 
of  wTiting  had  been  discovered  which  could 
be  taken  for  a  message  from  the  dead  man 
to   his  son.      Rex  wondered  what   had   be- 
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come  of  tlic  lettcr,  uiitil  at  last  hc  bcgan  to 
suspcct  tliat  it  liad  ncver  bcen  written.     At 
iirst  this  apjicarcd  to  bc  a  wild  and  iiiexpli- 
cablc  supposition,  but  thc  morc  lie  tliouglit 
of  it,  tlie  more  certaiu  it  grcw,  iu  bis  opinion, 
that  Greifcnsteiii  liad  died  without  leaving 
a  Word  of  farewell  to  Greif.     The  letter  Eex 
liimself  liad  received  afforded  a  key  to  the 
Situation.     Old  Greifenstein's  character  had 
been    stern,     resolute,    moral,    unbending. 
Eex  feit  certain  that  if  he  had  written  to 
Greif  at  all,  the  letter  would  have  contained 
a    solemn  injunction,   eommanding  him  to 
take  the  consequences  of  bis  mother's  erimes, 
to  give  over  the  whole  fortune  and  estate  to 
the  Sigmundskrons,  as  lawful  heirs  thereto, 
and,   after  eonfessing  frankly  that  he  was 
nameless  and  penniless,  to  bear  his  poverty 
and  shame  like  a  brave  man,  because  they 
w^ere    inevitable    in    the    course    of    divine 
justice.     He   would   probably  have  recom- 
mended  him  to  enlist  as  a  jDfi'^ate  soldier, 
and  trust  to  his  education  and  to  his  own 
strength  of  determination  for  advancement. 
The  stiflf-necked  old  gentleman  w^ould  in 
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all  liuni.'in  pr()])al)ility  Imve  expressed  him- 
seir  in  lliis  ninmicr,  .'iiid  \lvx  kiicw  rJroif 
weil  ciiüiisili  to  know  tlie  sou  ^voukl  have 
fulfilled  tlie  father's  iiijuuctious  and  carried 
out  liis  Orders  to  tlie  letter,  iio  matter  at 
wliat  cost. 

Oll  the  otlier  band,  it  was  possible  tliat 
the  o^rim  Dobleman  mioht  liave  relented  at 
the  last  miiiute.  He  mio^ht  even  have  torn 
up  the  letter  after  writing  it,  aud  biirned 
the  shreds  in  the  library  fire.  If  he  did  not 
write  at  all,  it  was  clear  tliat  matters  were 
likely  to  remain  in  their  existing  condition 
so  far  as  Greif  was  concerned.  He  could 
not  foresee  that  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  would  make  Greif  go  to  such  lengths 
as  to  break  off  the  marriage.  He  would 
have  guessed  witli  a  show  of  probability 
that  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  would  not  re- 
fuse  Greif  and  his  fortune  for  her  daughter, 
on  account  of  the  evil  associations  created 
in  the  name  of  Greifenstein  by  the  triple 
tragedy.  He  would  have  said  to  himself 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  speak,  since  the 
money,  the  only  thing  which  could  be  con- 
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tcstcd,  would,  after  all,  go  to  thc  Sigmuiula- 
kroiis  ;  and  in  tliat  case  lie  would  have 
coiisidered  it  justifiablc  to  take  liis  secrct 
witli  liim  to  tlie  gravc. 

Tliere  was  oiily  one  objcction  to  this 
attractive  theoiy,  and  that  lay  in  the  letter 
Eex  himself  had  received.  If  Greifenstein 
liad  detcrmined  that  Ins  own  son  was  never 
to  liave  any  key  to  the  mystery,  he  would 
never  have  allowed  his  brother  to  write 
down  the  detail s  for  Rex,  even  with  an 
injunction  to  secrecy.  And  he  had  been  a 
man  capable,  especially  at  such  a  time,  of 
enforcing  his  will  upon  Rieseneck.  Unfor- 
tunately  it  was  impossible  to  know  wdüch 
of  the  two  men  had  died  first,  and  here  a 
third  possibility  presented  itself  which  Rex 
could  not  afford  to  ignore,  though  it  con- 
tained  a  considerable  dement  of  improba- 
bility.  It  w^as  conceivable  that  Greifenstein 
should  have  been  the  first  to  die.  In  that 
case  Rieseneck,  who  must  have  feit  that  he 
had  ruined  Greif  by  his  revelations,  might 
have  burned  his  brother's  letter,  before  pull- 
ing    the    trigger.      It    would    have    seemed 
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morc  natural  in  that  casc  lliat  lir  sliould 
havc  also  destroyed  liis  own,  but  it  iiiight 
be  that  he  liad  warncd  Rex  for  a  good 
reasou.  Without  such  a  wariiing,  and  if  he 
liad  bcen  a  less  devoted  friend  of  Greifs, 
Rex  might  perliaps  have  instituted  inquiries 
into  his  father's  dcath  whieh  woukl  have 
caused  trouble,  and  which  might  even,  by 
some  wholly  unforeseen  accident,  have  re- 
vealed  the  whole  truth  to  Greif  himself. 
No  one  could  teil  what  witnesses  were  still 
alive  to  swear  to  the  identity  of  her  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  l)oth.  There  must 
necessarily  have  been  foul  play  in  procuring 
the  false  papers  upon  which  she  had  con- 
tracted  her  second  marriage,  and  she  as- 
suredly  could  not  have  forged  them  alone. 
It  was  highly  probable  that  some  former 
associate  of  hers  in  the  revolutionary  times 
had  remained  unnoticed  in  a  government 
ofiice  after  the  troubles  were  over,  and  had 
helped  her  to  free  herseif  from  Rieseneck, 
who  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  revolu- 
tionary powers,  by  procuring  for  her  a  set 
of  false   papers    accurate    enough    to    defy 
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(letcction.  Siicli  tliini^s  miglit  well  liavc 
li.ipj)cned  at  sudi  an  inKjiüet  scasoii.  It 
Wüuld  hiiYii  sufüced  tliat  sucli  a  pcrson 
sliould  coiiiniuiiicatc  wliat  lic  kiiew,  clcvcrly 
sliicldiiig  liimself  at  tlic  same  timc,  in  order 
to  reveal  tlie  wliole  story ;  and  if  no  one 
had  been  warned  of  tlic  danger,  while  Rex 
liimself  was  using  all  tlie  power  of  tlie  law 
to  account  for  his  fatlier's  death,  tlie  result 
mio'lit  liave  been  fatal  to  Greif 

Nevertheless,  Rex  clung  to  tlie  tlieory 
that  Greifen  stein  liad  never  written  at  all, 
and  he  met  sucli  difficulties  as  tlie  tlieory 
presented,  by  supposing  that  he  had  not 
been  aware  that  Rieseneck  was'writing  to 
Rex.  In  any  case,  nothing  had  been  found 
after  tlie  most  exhaustive  search,  and  Rex 
Avas  beginning  to  believe,  willingly  enougli, 
that  nothing^  would  ever  be  discovered. 
To  avoid  all  risks,  however,  he  did  his  ut- 
niost  to  hasten  the  marriage,  feeling  that 
after  that  event  tliere  would  be  less  to  fear 
froni  a  disclosure  of  the  truth. 

Meanwhile  Greif  had  obeyed  the  wishes 
of  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  and  had  taken 
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immodiatc  stcps  to  cliangc  his  namc.  In 
Germany  tlie  matter  is  an  casy  one,  as  it  is 
managed  cliicfly  tlirougli  tlic  llcrakls'  Office. 
Notliing  is  required  beyond  tlie  formal  and 
legal  consent  of  all  persons  bearing  tlie  name 
whicli  tlie  petitioner  desires  to  assume. 
Wlien  tliis  is  given,  tlie  necessary  formali- 
ties  are  easily  fulfilled,  and  a  patent  is 
placed  in  tlie  Lands  of  tlie  person  wlio  lias 
applied.  After  tliat,  it  is  iio  longer  in  tlic 
power  of  tlie  family  wlio  bave  given  tlieir 
consent  to  witbdraw  tlie  name,  under  any 
circumstances  wbatsoever.  In  Greifs  case, 
everytbing  was  done  very  easily.  Tlie 
Heraids'  Office  was  well  aware  that  tlie 
male  line  of  tbe  Sigmundskrons  was  extinct, 
and  tbat  tbe  family  was  oiily  represented 
by  Hilda  and  ber  motber,  tbe  necessary 
documents  were  forwarded,  signed  and  at- 
tested  by  tbe  two  ladies  in  tbe  presence  of 
tbe  proper  persons,  and  returned.  A  montb 
later  Greif  received  bis  patent,  sealed  and 
signed  by  tbe  sovereign,  setting  fortli  tbat 
be,  Greif  von  Greifenstein,  only  son  of 
Hugo,  deceased,  was  autborised  and  entitled 
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to  1)0  callecl  liencefurtli  Greif  vod  (J  reifen - 
stein  and  Sigmundskron,  tliat  lie  was  at 
liberty  to  use  eitlier  or  botli  namcs  and  to 
bear  arms,  threc  crowns  proper,  or,  in  field 
azurc,  eitlicr  quartered  with  those  of  Greif- 
enstein or  separately,  as  good  sliould  seem 
in  bis  own  eyes. 

And  at  mid-day  on  a  certain  day  in  June, 
the  wood-cutters  in  the  forest  had  looked 
towards  the  towers  of  Sigmundskron  as  they 
sat  in  the  shade  to  eat  their  noon-tide  meal, 
and  they  had  seen  a  great  Standard  rising 
slowly  to  the  peak  of  a  lofty  stafF,  and  catching 
the  breezeand  floating  out  bravely,displaying 
three  golden  crowns  upon  its  aziire  breadth. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  asked  one,  a  young  fellow 
of  twenty  years. 

'  It  is  the  flaor  of  the  Sio;mundskrons,' 
answered  a  grey-haired,  beetle-browed  man, 
pausing  with  a  mouthful  of  cheese  stuck  on 
the  end  of  his  murderous  knife.  *  I  have 
not  seen  that  these  twenty  years,  since  the 
poor  baron  w^as  killed  in  the  war.  There 
must  be  a  new  lord  in  Sigmundskron.  We 
will  ask  to-night  in  the  village.' 
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Alul  as  tliey  talkod,  tlic  l)anncr,  lioisted 
l)y  Wastei's  wiiy  arnis,  reaclicd  the  vcry  top 
of  tlic  stair,  aiul  rc^maincd  tlicre,  waving 
iiiajestically,  wlieie  niany  a  oiie  likc  it  liad 
waved  duriiig  eiglit  hundred  ycars  and  more. 
At  that  momcnt  Greif,  in  liis  carriagc,  was 
Coming  up  tlie  last  ascent.  Hc  saw  the 
lordly  Standard,  changed  colour  a  little  and 
tlien  rose  in  the  lischt  vehicle  and  uncovered 
his  head.     He  feit  as  thouQ-h  all  the  dcad 

o 

Sigmundskrons  who  lay  sidc  by  side  in  the 
Castle  cliapel  had  risen  from  tlieir  tombs  to 
greet  the  new  possessor  of  their  name.  He 
could  not  do  less  than  rise  himself,  and 
Salute  their  flac:,  thouoh  it  was  now  to  bc 
his  own.  His  young  lieart,  füll  of  knightly 
traditions  and  aspirations,  feit  something 
whicli  a  man  of  a  younger  race  could  not 
feel.  It  represented  much  to  him,  which  is 
lost  in  the  glare  of  modern  life.  It  was 
easy  for  him  to  fancy  the  old  Sigmunds- 
krons in  their  oleamins^  mail,  hioii  on  their 
armoured  horses,  riding  out  in  a  close 
squadron  from  their  Castle  gate  with  their 
Standard  in  their  midst,  some  to  die  in  de- 
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fcMidini^  it,  aiid  somo  of  tliom  to  ])ear  liomc 
its  tattcrcd  glorics  in  victoiy.  It  was  au 
casy  matter  for  liim  to  identify  liimself  witli 
them  and  to  feel  tliat  hencefortli  he  also 
had  a  part  in  tlicir  history.  And  tlierc 
was  more,  too,  in  tlic  siglit  of  the  gleam- 
ing  colours  and  dancing  waves  of  tlie  tall 
banner.  It  was  to  him  the  signal  of  a  new 
life's  starting-point,  the  emblem  of  a  new 
name.  Yesterday  he  had  been  burdened 
with  the  remcmbrance  of  Ijlood  shed  in  evil 
wise,  to-day  he  began  his  existence  with  a 
fair  scroll  before  him  on  which  no  shameful 
thing  was  written.  As  he  stood  bareheaded 
in  his  carriage,  he  w^as  as  it  were  saluting 
this  new  life  before  him,  as  well  as  doing 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  Sig- 
mundskrons. 

So  Greif  was  no  lono^er  Greifenstein  now, 
and  he  informed  the  few  persons  whom  he 
wished  should  know  the  fact.  And  the 
time  passed  quickly  on  to  the  wedding- 
day.  In  the  meanwhile,  between  April  and 
Auo-ust,  Kex  and  Hilda  met  more  often  than 
before,  and  to  all  appearances  they  met  on 
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the  best  of  terms,  to  tlic  no  small  satisfiic- 
tion  of  Greif  liiniself. 

*  Rex,'  lic  Said  onc  day,  '  Ililda  is  to  be 
my  wife,  and  it  is  necessary  tbat  you  shoubl 
like  ber.  You  eannot  bave  any  good  rcason 
to  tbe  contrary,  and  yet  you  act  as  tbougb 
sbe  were  positively  repulsive  to  you.' 

Tbereupon  Rex's  stony  eyes  bad  expressed 
sometbing  as  nearly  like  astonisliment  as 
tbey  were  capable  of  sbowing,  for  be  was 
surprised  at  being  found  out,  ahnost  for  tbe 
first  time  in  bis  life,  and  be  perceived  tbat 
Greif  bad  not  found  bim  out  alone. 

*  I  am  sorry  tbat  sbe  sbould  tliink  me 
capal)le  of  disliking  ber/  Rex  answered. 
*  ^ly  Position,  indeed,  is  so  different  from 
wbat  you  botb  suppose  it  to  be,  tbat  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  ratber  tban  see 
tbis  marrias^e  broken  off.' 

Greif  looked  at  bim  a  moment,  not  quite 
understanding,  for  it  was  impossible  tbat 
be  sbould  appreciate  all  tbat  Rex  meant  by 
tbe  words.     He  was  pleased,  nevertbeless. 

'  I  wisli  you  would  go  and  teil  tbat  to 
Hilda,'  be  said  in  answer. 
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*  I  will,'  Said  Rcx,  and  lic  did  so  on  tlic 
first  occasiou  tliat  ofFered. 

Hc  and  Greif  wt-nt  ovcr  to  Sigmimdskron 
togcthcr.  Indced,  Rex  wcnt  for  the  exprcss 
purposc  of  niaking  bis  speech  to  Hilda,  and 
Greif  occupied  the  attention  of  the  baroness 
for  a  while  in  ordcr  that  the  two  min:ht  talk 
undisturbed. 

'  So  you  have  come  at  last,'  said  Hilda. 
*  It  is  long  since  we  have  seen  you.' 

*Yes,  and  I  have  come  for  an  especial 
purpose,'  answered  Rex.  *  It  appears  that, 
in  the  inscru table  ways  of  fate,  I  have 
passed  for  an  ill-mannered  barbarian  in 
your  eyes,  and  so  I  have  come  to  show 
myself  and  to  teil  you  what  I  think  on 
certain  points.' 

'  You  talk  very  mysteriously,'  said  Hilda. 

*  The  prologue  of  a  tale  should  always  be 
mysterious.  It  is  only  the  epilogue  that 
must  needs  be  clear.  The  story  may  be 
between  the  two.  The  matter  of  all  three 
is  very  simple,  because  it  concerns  you  and 
me.  To  be  piain,  Fräulein,  I  have  come  to 
justify  myself  in   your   eyes,  to  make  an 
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»apology,  a  dcclaration  and  a  treaty,  all  ;it 
once/ 

*  A  treaty,  at  least,  must  liave  two  sides,' 
observed  Ililda,  for  she  knew  uow  wliat  bc 
was  going  to  say. 

*  So  does  an  apology/  answered  Rex  witli 
a  laugli.  '  To  1)0  brief,  I  apologise  to  you 
for  baving  ever  so  acted  as  to  makc  you 
imagine  tbat  I  was  ill  disposed  towards 
you  ;  I  bereby  declarc  tbat,  far  from  bcing 
an  enemy  of  yours,  I  would  makc  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice  ratber  tban  see  your  mnrringe 
bindered ;  and  I  proposc  tbat  wc  agree 
bencefortb  not  to  imagine  any  more  sucb 
tbino-s.' 

Ililda  was  satisfied,  for  sbe  sawtbat  Greif 
bad  put  tbe  matter  plainly.  Sbe  besitated 
a  moment. 

*  Wbat  is  your  first  name,  Herr  Eex  ? ' 
sbe  asked. 

*  Horst,'  be  answered,  in  some  surj^rise. 

'  Very  w^elb  I  agree  to  all  you  say.  AVe 
will  be  good  friends,  and  you  sball  be  Cousin 
Horst  to  me,  and  I  will  be  Cousin  Hilda  to 
you.' 
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'  Tliank  you,'  said  Mvx. 

Hc  woikUtcmI  wliy  lie  lia<l  cvcr  dislikod 
licr,  and  lic  cven  askod  liinisclf  wlictlicr 
tlie  antipatliy  he  Lad  feit  liad  been  real  or 
imaginary.  From  tliat  timc,  liowcver,  liis 
manncr  changed  and  Greif  Lad  no  furtlier 
cause  of  complaint. 

The  weeks  sped  on  quickly,  and  the 
wedding-day  came  at  last.  Everything  was 
done  vcry  quietly  indeed,  as  was  natural 
and  riglit,  considering  that  the  year  of 
mourning  had  not  yet  expired.  -Only  when 
all  was  over,  Greif  made  a  great  feast  for 
all  the  men  of  the  Greifenstein  estates,  and 
another  in  the  court  of  Sigmundskron  for 
the  people  of  the  tiny  village.  And  it 
was  to  Sigmundskron  that  Hilda  and  Greif 
went  first,  while  Rex  and  the  baroness 
remained  together  at  Greifenstein.  There 
was  as  yet  no  outward  change  in  Hilda's 
home,  thouQ;h  a  few  rooms  had  been  für- 
nished  for  the  newly-married  pair.  But 
the  old  sitting-room  was  left  as  it  was  for 
the  present,  and  there  Greif  and  Hilda 
dined  together  on  the  first  evening,  while 
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tlie    pcasants    wcre    feasting    bencalli     tlio 
wiiulow,  in  thc  August  moonliLi:lit. 

Mauy  a  long  year  liad  passecl  in  molan- 
cboly  silence  since  such  merriment  liad 
been  heard  within  those  grey  walls,  and 
the  pcople  f(?lt  instinctively  that  a  new  era 
had  bcgun  for  them,  that  therc  would  be 
life  in  the  okl  phice  again,  and  that  the 
young  lord  woidd  Ijuihl  iip  Sigmundskron 
to  be  what  it  had  bcen  before.  Thoucjh 
not  a  foot  of  bind  remained  to  the  name 
outside  the  ramparts,  the  feudal  tradition 
had  not  disappeared.  Old  men  were  alive 
whose  fathers  had  told  them  of  the  sfood 
old  Sigmundskrons,  how  they  had  been 
brave  in  war  and  kind  in  peace,  and  gene- 
rous  tili  all  was  gone,  and  the  voices  of 
these  drowned  the  ill-natured  remarks  of 
the  few  who  said  that  the  baroness  was  a 
miser  and  had  hoarded  her  gold  these  twenty 
years  in  the  deep  vault  under  the  haunted 
north-west  tower,  upon  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  Moreover,  as  is  the  nature  of 
peasants,  the  sight  of  the  feast  warraed 
their  hearts  towards  those  who  gave  it,  even 
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Ix'fore  tlic  grcat  joints  of  meat  wcrc  cut,  or 
tlic  first  cask  of  Ijcer  broaclicd.  'J'hcy  had 
iicver  Seen  such  a  banquct  beforc.  Tlic  long 
tables  wcnt  all  thc  way  round  tlic  great 
courtyard,  and  not  only  liad  cach  table  a 
fair  white  cloth,  but  there  was  also  a  fork 
at  every  place,  and  a  stone  drinking-jug. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  open  space  stood  a 
row  of  jolly-looking  barrcls  and  casks,  there 
was  beer  and  wine,  white  Schlossberger  and 
red  Aflfenthaler,  but  the  national  cherry 
spirits  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
for  Greif  knew  the  fierce  Black  Foresters 
well.  Their  iron  heads  could  stand  un- 
limited  draughts  of  any  drink  excep't  alcohol, 
as  the  event  proved,  for  thougli  they  drank 
deep,  and  were  merry  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent, they  filed  through  the  gate  soberly 
enouoh  before  the  clock  Struck  midnio^ht. 
But  before  that  there  was  speech-making, 
and  sino'ino'  and  dancinor  of  reels  under 
the  moonlight  that  mingied  softly  with  the 
rays  of  countless  paper  lanterns.  The  latter 
were  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the  foresters, 
though  some  of  those  who  had  served  in  the 
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anny  said  tlioy  liad  scon  tlio  liko  in  Stiitt- 
ganlt,  on  \\\o  Kini^'s  lärlliday,  wlicii  tlic 
Tliiergarton  was  illuminated. 

JMcauwliilo  Greif  and  IFilda  sat  tonrctlier 
by  the  open  window  high  above  tlie  court 
aud  lookcd  down  lipon  the  merry-making 
peasants,  or  talked  together.  All  at  once  a 
tremendous  voice  tliundered  iip  from  below, 
imposing  silence  ou  the  assembly.  It 
was  so  loud  and  deep  and  sonorous  tliat 
Greif  turned  bis  liead  quickly  to  see  if 
possible,  by  the  uncertain  liglit,  the  indi- 
vidual  who  was  capable  of  making  such 
an  enormous  noise. 

*  It  is  the  mayor  of  Sigmundsdorf/  said 
Hilda,  laughiug.  '  He  has  the  loudest  voice 
in  the  world.  The  people  say  that  when  he 
shouts  at  Berneck,  the  fishermen  can  hear 
bim  at  Haio-erloch  in  Hohenzollern.' 

'  I  should  think  they  might/  answered 
Greif. 

*  And  now%  gentlemen,'  roared  the  mayor 
from  below,  as  he  addressed  the  rustics,  '  it 
is  our  duty  to  thank  the  good  givers,  and 
to  drink   to  their  never-to-be-clouded  con- 
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jugal  linppiiicss.  Froin  wlicrc  I  stand, 
C^entlcmeii,  I  caii  see  thc  fluiden  mooiili<dit 
sliiniiig  lipon  tlie  silvciy  liair ' 

Thc  mayor  intcrruptcd  liiniself  witli  a 
pondcrous  cough. 

'Thc  silvcry  moonliglit  sliines  upon  the 
goklcn  hair  of  thc  high  and  well  -  born 
Fräulein  Hilda — I  would  say,  of  the  high 
and  well -born  Frau  von  Sigmundskron, 
junior ' 

Greif,  listening  above,  drew  in  his  hcad 
to  suppress  a  convulsion  of  laughter,  but 
the  crowd  applauded  the  figure  of  speech, 
and  the  mayor  bellowed  on. 

' and  also  uj)on  that  of  her  high  and 

well-born  consort  and  husband,  the  lord  of 
Siofmundskron.' 

The  name  burst  from  his  lips  like  a  clap 
of  thunder,  and  Greif  grew  grave,  for  it 
meant  something  to  him. 

*And  though  I  could  say  much  more,' 
continued  the  mayor,  '  I  will  not,  for  silence 
is  gold,  as  the  burgomaster  of  Kalw  says. 
And  so,  gentlemen,  w^e  wish  them  happiness, 
a  hundred  years  of  life,  and  a  son  as  hand- 
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soiiio  US  tlicnisclvcs  für  cvcry  tuwer  liiere  is 
Oll  Signunulskron.     Sigmunclskron  hoch  ! ' 

The  mayor  liad  seemed  to  bc  excrting  liis 
fiill  powors  (liiriiig  tlie  wliolo  spcecli,  but  ;ni 
iiii})aralleled    experiencc    in   niaking    noisc 
Imd  taiig^lit  liim  thc  art  of  rcservino:  a  final 
explosion  in  tlie  deptlis  of  bis  liiige  ehest, 
Avhich  he  knew  could  never  fail  to  thrill  liis 
audience    with    wonder   and    debght.      His 
last  clieer  broke  out  like  the  salute  of  a 
broadside  of  cannon,  striking  the  old  walls 
like  a  battering-ram,  tili  the  panes  rattled, 
echoiiig  np  to  tower  and  turret,  and  then 
reverberating  and  rolliiig  away  among  the 
distant  trees,  as  though  it  were  in  haste  to  ful- 
fil  its  mission  and  teil  the  wholewide  forest 
that  Sigmundskron  had  a  lord  again,  and  that 
Hilda  was  married  to  her  true  love  at  last. 

'  Sigmundskron  hoch ! '  yelled  the  peasants 
in  a  wild  attempt  to  rival  their  leader,  which 
not  even  their  numbers  could  help  them  to  do. 
Then  Greif  took  a  tall  glass  from  the 
table  and  gave  it  to  Hilda,  and  took  another 
for  hiinself,  and  the  two  stood  up  in  the 
opening  of  the  Gothic  window,  the  moon- 
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liglit  falliiig  u[)<)ii  tlicir  li;H)py  faccs  niid 
u|)()ii  tlic  slcnder  g()l)lct.s  in  llicii-  liaiids. 
Another  sliout  wcnt  iip  froin  Ijclow,  {iiid 
then  all  was  still. 

'  It  is  we  wlio  liavc  to  tliank  you/  said 
Greif,  in  clear,  ringing  toiies.  *  It  is  we  wlio 
come  to  ask  your  hclp  to  niake  Sigmunds- 
kron  wliat  it  was  in  tlie  old  days.  May  you  all 
live  to  sup  witli  us  each  year  as  to-night,  for 
another  fifty  years  !  We  thank  you  for  your 
good  wislies,  and  we  drink  to  you  all — to  our 
good  friend  tlie  mayor  of  Sigmundsdorf  and 
to  all  tlie  rest.  Hoch,  Sigmundsdorf !  Hoch, 
the  brave  foresters  !  Hoch,  the  Black  Forest 
we  all  love  !  Hoch,  the  dear  Swabian  land ! ' 

Hilda's  silver  voice  rang  high  in  the  last 
cheer,  and  then  the  two  touched  their 
glasses  with  their  lips,  while  all  the  people 
shouted  with  joy  below  and  the  mayor's 
earth-shaking  roars  of  delight  made  the 
great  owls  in  the  towershrink  into  their 
holes  and  blink  with  wonder. 

It  was  a  glorious  night,  and  for  many  a 
year  the  people  of  Sigmundsdorf  will  re- 
member  the  look  that  was  on  those  two 
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beautiful  yoiini];  faces  that  lookcd  down 
lipon  tlK'm  froni  tlie  liigli,  arclicd  window, 
and  all  agrecd  that  the  mayor  of  Sigmunds- 
dorf had  never  niade  such  a  noble  speech  as 
on  that  occasion,  or  shown  the  superiority 
of  his  voice  over  all  othcr  voices  with  such 
brilliant  succcss. 

So  Hilda  and  Greif  were  married,  and 
none  but  Kex  knew  what  a  mortal  danger 
had  hung  over  tlieir  happiness  until  that 
day.  AVhen  all  was  done  and  ended,  Rex 
drew  a  long  breath  and  sat  down  alone  to 
think  over  the  peril  fi'om  which  Greif  had 
escaped.  By  this  time  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded  that  the  latter  would  never  be  dis- 
turbed  by  the  discovery  of  a  letter  left  by 
his  father,  and  he  had  entirely  adopted  the 
theory  that  no  such  letter  had  ever  existed. 
It  was  a  comfortinor  belief,  and  seemed 
reasonable  enough,  so  that  he  classified  it 
amons^st  his  convictions  and  tormented  him- 
seif  no  more.  He  could  not  help  reflecting, 
however,  upon  the  complications  that  might 
arise  if  such  a  document  should  after  all  find 
its  wav  into  Greifs  hands,  and  as  he  thouo;ht 
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ovcr  tlie  viiriou.s  turiis  allair.s  iniglit  take  he 
trembledat  tlic  rcsponsibility  lie  had  assumcd. 
Tliere  were  dclicatc  points  of  law  involvcd, 
concernini;  wliich  he  liimsclf  was  uncertain. 
In  tlie  first  place,  as  Greifenstein,  Greif 
was  not  married  at  all.  His  birth  was 
illegitimate,  and  if  lie  had  Ijeen  married 
under  tbe  name  lie  supposed  to  be  his,  the 
Union  was  not  valid.  For  the  law  only 
acknowledges  such  marriages  as  take  place 
under  the  true  and  lawful  names  of  both 
parties.  If  one  or  the  other,  though  wholly 
innocent  and  ignorant  of  any  mistake,  turns 
out  to  have  been  married  under  a  wrong 
appellation,  the  office  is  void  and  of  no 
eflfect.  The  question  was,  whether  Greif,  as 
Sigmundskron,  was  legally  Hilda's  husband. 
Eex  was  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was. 
The  Heraids'  Office  might  withdraw  from 
him  the  name  and  arms  of  Greifenstein, 
but  Eex  did  not  believe  that  they  could 
interdict  Greif  from  usino^  those  of  Sio^- 
mundskron,  since  the  Sigmundskrons  had 
themselves  conferred  them  upon  him,  in  his 
own  person,  whatever  he  was  before.     In 
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that  case  Greif  was  really  and  truly  Sig- 
muiulskrou,  and  ho  was  not  really  anytliing 
eise,  exeept  a  nameless  orplian.  An<l,  if  so, 
the  marriaije  was  valid  after  all.  It  was  a 
fortunate  coincidence  whicli  liad  given  a 
name  to  a  man  who  really  had  none  at  all. 

Of  course,  if  no  one  but  Rex  were  ever  to 
know  the  secret,  there  was  no  danger  in  störe 
for  the  young  couple.  But  if  any  untoward 
accident  shoiild  reveal  it,  or  if  any  other 
individual  wxre  already  in  possession  of  it, 
their  case  minrht  be  bad  indeed.     Eex  could 
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not  tliink  of  it  without  experiencing  a  very 
unpleasant  Sensation.  He  remembered  how 
old  Greifenstein  had  lived  during  five  and 
twenty  years  in  ignorance  of  his  own  shame, 
and  how  it  had  found  him  out  at  last.  It 
would  be  horrible  indeed  if  such  a  cata- 
strophe  should  fall  upon  Greif  and  Hilda. 
But  it  would  be  better,  in  the  extreme  case, 
that  Greif  should  learn  the  truth  first.  If 
Frau  von  Sigmundskron  should  be  the  first 
to  find  it  out,  it  was  impossible  to  foretell 
what  niight  happen.  She  would  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  Greif  had  not  known 
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it  wlicii  hv  uMwv'wA  lici"  (Lmii;litcr ;  .slic  would 
rcmenil)c'r  liow  lic  lind  doiic  liis  best  to 
refusc  Ilildii,  and  slic  would  ascribc  tliat  to 
Ins  knowledü^c  tliat  he  was  ille^itimatc  :  las 
cliaiige  of  name  would  look  like  a  piece  of 
deliberate  schcming  to  supply  liimself  with 
wliat  he  most  lacked,  a  name.  She  would  mis- 
undcrstand  all  his  actions  and  misconstrue 
all  his  intentions  ;  he  would  appear  to  her  in 
the  liglit  of  a  clever  actor  who  had  made 
the  emotions  he  really  feit  serve  the  greater 
ends  he  had  so  earefully  concealed.  Eex 
thouodit  of  her  behaviour  with  reo^ard  to 
the  name,  and  he  understood  the  immense 
value  she  put  upon  it ;  he  saw  how  she  had 
persuaded  herseif  that  in  Greif  her  hus- 
band's  race  was  to  be  revived  again,  and  he 
could  guess  what  she  would  feel  when  she 
discovered  that  she  had  conferred  what  she 
held  most  holy  on  earth,  not  upon  an  un- 
fortunate  nobleman,  but  upon  a  murderer's 
bastard,  who  had  cleverly  robbed  her  of 
what  she  could  no  longer  take  back. 

Eex  thought  of  the  stränge  fatality  which 
pursued  himself  and  his  brother.     He  him- 
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seif  liad  beeil  the  cliief  cause  of  tlie  present 
Situation,  lK)tli  bv  liis  sileiice  concernin^ 
the  secret  and  by  Ins  constant  eflforts  to 
promote  the  marriage.  If  he  had  possessed 
old  Greifenstein's  character,  he  would  have 
acted  very  differently.  He  woukl  have  told 
Greif  the  truth  l)rutally  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  even  the  distant  possibility  of  sucli 
mischief  as  might  now  arise.  And  yet 
Eex's  conscience  did  not  reproach  hini. 
He  asked  himself  whether  he  could  possibly 
have  dealt  such  a  blow  upon  any  human 
being,  especially  upon  one  who  had  sufFered, 
like  Greif,  almost  all  that  a  man  can  suffcr 
and  live.  He  wondered  whether  he  were 
amenable  to  the  law  for  his  silence,  thougli 
he  really  cared  very  little  about  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  his  actions  in  the  present 
Gase.  He  feit  that  both  he  and  his  brother 
were  men  beyond  the  pale  of  common  laws, 
pursued  by  an  evil  destiny  that  did  not 
quite  leave  them  even  in  their  happiness. 
He  went  back  to  his  own  father's  story 
from  its  first  beginning,  and  beyond  that  to 
the  untimely    death    of  the    father  of  old 
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Greifenstein,  wliicli  luid  Icd  to  the  second 
niarriagc  of  tlie  lattcr's  niotlier,  and  so  to 
the  l)irtli  of  Rieseneck  with  all  liis  woes 
and  miserable  deeds ;  tlien  to  the  early 
quarreis  of  the  tvvo  half-brothers,  to  their 
Separation,  to  the  singular  state  of  things 
in  wliicli  Greifenstein  liardly  knew  of  his 
brother's  marriage  and  never  saw  the  face 
of  his  brother's  wife ;  then  onward  to 
Rieseneck's  surrender  of  the  arsenal  guard, 
to  his  imprisonment,  escape  and  exile,  fol- 
lowed  by  his  wife 's  unlawful  marriage  to 
the  brother  of  her  living  husband,  then  to 
the  evil  fatality  which  liad  sent  a  child  in 
this  false  union  to  inherit  so  much  shame 
and  horror,  to  be  saved  from  it,  so  far  at 
least,  by  his  unknow^n  brother,  appearing  as 
his  cousin,  Rex,  the  traitor's  son.  In  such 
a  train  of  destiny,  what  might  not  be  yet 
in  Store  for  Horst  von  Rieseneck  and  for  his 
brother  Greif  von  Sisrmundskron  ? 

Rex  almost  smiled  as  he  gave  to  each, 
in  his  Imagination,  the  only  name  that  was 
lawfuUy  his — he  smiled  at  the  ingenuity  of 
fate  in  findino-  so  much  mischief  to  do. 

o 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

Eex  was  mistakcn  in  liis  opinion  con- 
cerning  tlie  letter.  Before  he  died  old 
Greifensteiii  liad  actually  written  it,  as  he 
had  intonded  to  do,  and  liad  directed  it  to 
his  son.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  explain  what 
became  of  it,  but  in  order  to  niake  this 
histoiy  more  clear,  it  is  as  well  to  state  at 
once  tliat  it  was  not  destroyed,  but  was 
actually  in  existcnce  at  tlie  time  of  Greifs 
marriage  to  Hilda. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  tlie 
development  of  Eex's  cliaracter  during 
the  year  whicli  followed  the  wedding,  in 
Order  to  understand  the  events  which  after- 
words  occurred.  It  had  been  his  intention 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  South  America, 
wlicn  all  was  settled,  in  order  to  wind  up 
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liis  fathcr's  ailairs,  and  asccrtaiii  the  extent 
of  tlic  fortuiie  lic  inhcrited.  llc  was  well 
awarc  tliat  lic  was  vciy  ricli,  but  as  tliis  was 
iiotliing  ncw  to  liim,  and  as  lie  liad  always 
liad  wliatever  he  wislicd,  he  was  in  no  liurry 
to  find  out  the  exact  amount  of  his  income. 
The  property  was  well  administcred,  too, 
and  therc  was  no  danger  of  loss,  as  Kiese- 
neck had  taken  pains  to  provide  against 
every  contingency  before  making  his  last 
Yoyage  to  Europe.  Rex  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  persons  to  whom  his 
fatlier  had  confided  the  manas^ement  of  his 
wealtli,  and  so  soon  as  they  were  iuformed 
of  the  latter's  death,  they  took  all  the  legal 
Steps  necessary  to  secure  the  inheritance, 
and  remitted  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
heir  at  regulär  intervals  and  with  scrupulous 
exactness. 

At  first  his  Situation  seemed  rather  a 
Strange  one,  and  he  did  not  exactly  know 
what  to  do.  Immediately  after  the  mar- 
riao-e  he  found  himself  at  Greifenstein  alone 
with  Hilda's  mother,  who  submitted  to  the 
arrangement  readily  enough.      It  was  na- 
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turaljslie  said,  tliat  tlie  yoiing  peoplc  sliould 
wisli  to  be  left  to  thomselvcs  for  some  time. 
Tliey  had  clcclarcil  tliat  wlwn  ihcy  weni 
loady  for  socicty  tliey  would  drive  over 
iVom  Siijmundskron,  and  l)rin<x  back  tlic 
barouess  and  l\cx.  Tlicse  two,  l:)eing  botli 
exceedingly  metliodical  persons,  agrccd  very 
well,  and  tliey  found  plenty  to  talk  about 
in  tlie  possibilitics  of  tlic  futiirc.  Ecx  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  solitude  or  Company, 
1)ut  since  tlie  baroness  was  to  be  Ins  com- 
panion,  he  took  some  trouble  to  make  liim- 
self  agreeable.  Slie,  on  her  part,  knew  well 
enougli  tliat  the  days  wlien  she  could  be 
constantly  witli  Hilda  werc  over,  and  she 
was  glad  that  her  son-in-law  had  such  a 
man  as  Kex  for  his  cousin.  For  Rex  was 
far  too  tactful  to  parade  his  philosophic 
views  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  whose  prac- 
tica! religion  he  admired  and  respected,  so 
that  the  only  point  upon  which  the  two 
could  liave  differed  seriously  was  carefully 
avoided.  An  odd  sort  of  intimacy  sprang 
up  between  thcm,  which  neither  had  antici- 
pated.     Frau  von  Sigmundskron  was  sur- 
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priöcil  to  lind  in  Uux  so  niucli  ready 
sympathy  witli  her  ideas,  for  her  German 
soul  would  have  bccn  naturally  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  a  man  wlio  had  becn  brought 
u})  in  South  America,  and  wliosc  father 
could  not  have  bcen  supposcd  capable  of 
teaching  him  much  sound  morality.  Nor 
woukl  it  have  seemed  likely  that  her  some- 
what  narrow,  though  elevated  view  of 
things  in  general  would  find  a  ready  appre- 
ciation  in  one  whose  great  breadth  of  under- 
standino'  had   made  him  familiär  with   all 
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manner  of  heretically  modern  notions.  She 
did  not  comprehend  his  nature,  but  she  was 
satisfied  in  his  society. 

There  are,  perhaps,  no  persons  more 
agreeable  to  live  with  than  tliose  few  who 
have  become  conservative  throug-h  excess- 
ive  and  constant  change.  They  bring 
back  with  them  to  the  land  of  stabilities 
an  intimate  j)ractical  knowledge  of  what 
instability  really  means,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  people  who  have  lived  within 
the  shadow  of  their  own  steeple  through  a 
lifetime  of  dogged  tradition-worshijD.     Kex 
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had  tried  cvciytliing  tliat  tlic  world  can 
give,  except  fame,  whicli  was  beyoiid  liis 
reach,  and,  at  forty  years  of  age,  he  liad  a 
decided  prefcrence  for  old-fasliioiied  peo|)lc. 
His  placid  disposition  liked  tlieir  quiet 
ways  and  abliorred  all  sorts  of  trivial  ex- 
citement ;  he  was  a  mau  wlio  was  intimately 
conscious  of  the  inanity  of  most  forms  of 
amiisemcnt,  and  of  the  emptiness  of  most 
kinds  of  sensations.  The  cold,  still  deptlis 
of  his  heart  could  not  l)e  warmed  to  a 
pleasurable  heat  l^y  the  small  emotions 
wliich  the  world  covets,  and  so  eagerly 
pursues.  He  sometimes  wondered  wliat 
would  happen  if  he  were  really  roused. 
He  had  not  often  becn  angry  in  his  life, 
but  he  had  notieed,  with  his  habit  of  self- 
observation,  tliat  his  ano'er  seldom  failed 
to  produce  tangible  results,  even  when  it 
was  half  assumed.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  if  he  should  ever  be  goaded 
to  madness,  he  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  animal,  but  such  a  case 
appeared  to  him  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause  he  could  scarcely  conceive  of  anything 
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wliicli  could  affcct  liis  tcmpcr  for  morc  tlian 
11  few  miiiutes.  It  is  ccrtainly  truc  that 
pcrsons  wlio  do  not  indulge  tlieir  passions 
arc  less  exposcd  to  bc  assailed  hy  tliem  at 
every  turn,  tliougli  tlie  capacity  for  passion 
itself  in  extreme  cases  increases  in  an 
opposite  ratio. 

Rex  and  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  became 
intimate,  tliercfore,  and  grew  more  fond  of 
each  otlier's  Company  tljan  tliey  had  ex- 
pected  to  be.  But  they  were  not  left  long 
to  their  solitary  State  in  Greifenstein.  At 
tlie  end  of  a  week,  Greif  and  Hikla  appeared, 
more  radiant  in  their  new  happiness  tban 
before.  They  proposed  that  Rex  and  tlie 
baroness  should  come  over  to  Sigmundskron 
for  a  month,  after  which  they  announced 
their  intention  of  travelling  for  some  time. 

Hikla  had  given  Rex  her  band,  which 
according  to  German  custom  she  could  not 
do  before  she  was  married.  He  had  almost 
dreaded  to  touch  it  when  he  saw  it  before 
him,  so  strong  was  still  the  first  Impression 
he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  conquer. 
Strangely     enough,      this      was     the     last 
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timo  lio  cvcr  feit  a  return  of  liis  old 
aiitipatliy.  It  scemcd  as  thougli  the  contaet 
of  Ililda's  p:lüvcd  finfi:er8  liad  ^roui-ht  a 
cliange  in  liini.  Ile  looked  up  and  saw  a 
smile  upon  her  face. 

'  Do  you  hate  nie  still  ? '  slie  asked. 

*  No/  he  answered,  and  there  was  no 
mistakini^  his  tone. 

He  did  not  hate  her  any  more,  it  was 
true,  but  he  feit  unaecountably  embarrassed 
by  her  presence.  He  was  silent,  preocciipied, 
strangely  dull  and  unresponsive. 

*  Why  do  you  never  talk  before  Hilda  ? ' 
asked  Greif,  in  his  straightforward  way, 
wdien  they  had  all  been  a  week  at  Sig- 
mundskron  together. 

*Men  are  often  silent  before  nature's 
greatest  works,'  said  Kex  quietly,  and 
without  looking  at  Hilda  as  he  spoke. 

'  Do  you  hear  that  enormous  compliment?' 
asked  Greif,  addressing  her. 

*  I  do  not  understand  it/  answered  Hilda, 
with  a  laugh.  '  I  believe  he  hates  me 
still ! ' 

*  No,'  he  answered  gravely,  ^  you  are  quite 
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mistiiken,  and  I  was  not  thinking  of  makiug 
com])liments.' 

'  J3ut  it  is  truc,  sincc  Greif  lias  spokcn  of 
it/  llikki  8ciid.  *  You  do  not  talk  wlien  1 
am  present,  thougli  both  Greif  and  my 
motlier  say  that  no  one  talks  1  netter.  WJiat 
does  it  mean,  when  a  man  is  öilent,  Greif  ? ' 

*  It  generally  means  that  he  is  in  love/ 

*  With  me  ? '  Hikla  laughed  gaily  at  the 
thought,  which  conveyed  no  more  idea  ot 
possibility  to  her  than  it  did  to  Greif,  or 
even,  at  that  moment,  to  Kex  himself. 

*  I  should  be,  if  I  were  Greif,'  Kex 
answered,  pretending  to  laugh  a  little. 

He  thought  of  what  had  been  said,  when  he 
was  alone,  and  there  seemed  nothinoj  lauo^h- 
able  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  angry 
with  Greif  for  suc^rcrestino:  a  thou^^ht  which 
had  certainly  not  occurred  to  him^before. 
He  knew  well  enough,  now  that  he  con- 
sidered  the  matter,  that  there  was  no  in- 
herent  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
he  might  not  fall  in  love  with  Hilda,  and  it 
Struck  him  rather  forcibly  that  he  occasion- 
ally   acted    as    though    he    were    in   that 
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condition,  or  nt  Icast  as  he  miglit  liave  done, 
liad  lie  beeil  in  lovc  at  tweiity.  Ijiit  he  was 
twice  that  age,  and  th(a*e  was  an  evident 
diserepancy  Uetweeii  bis  behaviour  and  bis 
reasoning,  wbieb  rendered  the  suppositioii 
utterly  al)surd.  Ile  did  not  believe  that  a 
man  coukl  be  in  love  in  the  smalle.st  de^rree 
without  being  aware  of  it,  and  he  feit  that  if 
he  were  aware  that  he  loved  bis  brotlier's 
wife,  he  shoukl  forthwith  leave  the  country 
for  ever.  Moreover,  until  very  lately  he 
had  believed  that  he  positively  disliked 
Hilda,  and  it  would  be  stränge  indeed  if  a 
strong  antipathy  had  thus  suddenly  de- 
veloped  into  a  sentiment  capable  of  suggest- 
ing  Greifs  careless  remark.  Eex  promised 
himself  that  when  they  met  that  evening 
at  dinner  bis  behaviour  should  be  very 
different,  It  was  true  that  he  had  not 
thought  much  about  the  matter,  until  Hilda 
had  asked  the  cause  of  bis  silence.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  holdinor  bis  tonsjue  when  he 
had  nothing  to  say,  unlike  many  younger 
men.  He  was  also  aware  that  he  admired 
Hilda's  beauty,  as  be  had  always  done,  even 
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wlicn  lic  li.'ul  most  dislikcd  licr  pcrsonality. 
The  llasli  of  lior  eycs  and  liair  as  slie  had 
rushcd  to  tlic  bed  whcrc  Greif  was  almost 
dyiiig,  liad  produced  a  permanent  Impression 
lipon  Rex,  mucli  at  variance  with  wliat  he 
liad  feit  towards  herseif,  as  distinguished 
from  her  outward  appearance.  He  had  next 
attributed  his  antipathy  to  jealousy  of  her ; 
he  wondered,  now,  how  he  could  have 
made  such  a  blunder.  He  had  nothing  but 
gratitude  for  her  now,  for  the  share  she  had 
taken  in  saving  his  brother's  life,  nothing 
but  gratitude  and  a  certain  brotherly 
aflfection,  as  undefined  as  his  dislike  had 
been  before. 

Rex  thouo'ht  he  was  losinoj  the  use  of  his 
faculties,  or  falling  into  a  premature  dotage 
since  he  could  waste  so  much  thous^ht  over 
such  an  insignificant  point,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind,  after  all,  not  to  attempt  any  de- 
termined  change  in  his  conduct,  but  to  talk 
or  hold  his  peace  as  the  spirit  moved  him. 
The  result  was  that  he  talked  exceptionally 
well,  very  much  to  his  own  surprise.  Before 
many  days  were  past  he  found  that  he  had 
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SO  conipletoly  altoivd  liis  Ix'linvioiir,  tliat  he 
was  iiow  generally  silcnt  wlieii  Ililda  was 
not  prescnt,  whcreas  her  coming  was  tlie 
simial  lor  liiiii  to  exliibit  an  almost  un- 
natural  brilliancv. 

'  I  amuse  tliem,'  he  said  to  himsclf,  with 
some  satisfaction.  '  They  are  pleased,  and 
that  is  enouG^h.' 

Hihhi  and  Greif  carried  out  their  In- 
tention of  travellinf]:  durinsj  the  autumn. 
To  Greif  it  seemed  impossible  that  Hilda 
should  any  longer  remain  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  outer  world.  They  would  go  away, 
in  the  first  place,  for  tliree  months,  and  they 
would  all  be  back  together  for  an  old- 
ftishioned  Christmas  in  Sinfmundskron.  Their 
absence  would  give  time  for  a  few  of  the 
more  essential  rej^airs  to  be  made  in  the 
Castle,  before  undertaking  the  extensive 
restorations  that  were  necessary.  Frau  von 
Sis^mundskron  had  said  that  she  would  stav 
beliind  and  superintend  as  well  as  she 
could. 

'  And  what  will  you  do,  Rcx  ? '  asked 
Greif. 

VOL.   II  H 
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'  I  will  licl|)  Auut  Tlu.'resc,'  answcred 
tlie  oIIk.'I". 

'  AVliy  do  you  not  go  somewhcrc  and 
amuse  yoursclf  ? ' 

*  Tliat  is  easier  said  tlian  done.  My 
amusement  will  consist  in  counting  tlie  days 
imtil  you  come  back.    We  sliall  both  do  that.' 

*  Why  not  go  and  stay  at  Greifenstein 
as  you  botli  did  before  ?  It  is  more  com- 
fortable.' 

'  I  prefcr  tliis.  There  is  a  better  view. 
I  tliink  I  will  buy  tlie  top  of  tlie  liill 
over  there,  and  lay  tlie  foundation  of  an 
observatory.  It  will  be  an  oecupation, 
and  they  send  me  so  much  money  that  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.' 

'  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  build  a 
liouse  to  live  in/  said  Greif  suddenly. 
'  Eemember  that  your  home  is  here.' 

'  Thank  you,'  answered  Eex. 

The  words  were  pleasant  to  him,  for  in 
tlie  last  month  he  liad  begun  to  feel  an 
attachment  for  Sigmundskron  which  he  had 
never  feit  for  auy  place  before.  The  mere 
idea  of  leaving  it  was  painful  to  him,  and 
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if  \\c  inust  hv  partod  for  a  tinic  fioni  (Iicit 
aiul  llilda — he  coupleti  their  iianics  in  liis 
thoughts,  aud  ratlier  obstinately  too  —  he 
knew  tliat  tlie  timc  would  pass  more 
quickly  in  the  old  Castle  tlian  anywhere 
eise.  At  forty  years  of  age,  the  idea  of 
bemnninir  a^^ahi  the  wandering:  life  lie  had 
led  so  long,  raml)ling  from  one  country 
aud  capital  to  anothcr,  now  spending  a 
year  at  a  university  aud  tlieu  six  mouths 
in  Paris,  or  a  wiuter  in  St.  Petersburg:, 
uever  settled,  never  at  liome,  thougli  at 
home  every where  —  tlie  mere  thought  was 
painfully  repugnant.  To  live  witli  Greif 
and  Ililda  in  their  aucieut  home,  to  build 
at  last  the  noble  observatory  of  which  he 
had  often  idly  dreamed,  aud  to  speud  the 
best  years  of  life  that  remaiued  to  him  iu 
peaceful  study  among  tliose  he  loved,  was 
a  prospect  infinit ely  attractiug,  and  ap- 
pareutly  most  easy  of  realisation. 

AVhen  Hilda  and  Greif  were  2:one,  Rex 
discovered  that  they  were  really  the  central 
figures  in  his  visions  of  future  happiness. 
The  emptiness  they  left  behiud  was   inde- 
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Bcri])nl)ly  dreaiy.      llc  wondercd  wliy  lic  li.id 

not  cxi)crieiic(*d  tlic  snmo  Sensation  wlien  lic 

and  tlic  baroncss  had  staycd  at  Greifenstein 

after  thc  wedding.     He  had  not  missed  the 

two  so  painfully  tlien  ;  indecd  he  had  cii- 

joyed  the  baroncss's  society  very  mucli,  and 

would  not  thcn  have  been  altogether  sorry 

to  have  been  left  with  her  for  a  longer  time. 

But  the  month  they  had  spent  at  Sigmunds- 

kron  had  produced  a  great  change,  it  seemed. 

Before  that,  he  had  assuredly  not  been  in 

the  habit  of  thinking  so  much  about  Greif 

and  Hilda,  nor,  in  Greifenstein,  had  he  ex- 

pected  to  meet  them  at  every  turn,  in  every 

dusky  Corner,  when  he  walkcd  through  the 

house  alone,  as  was  the  case  now.     It  was 

quite  certain    that   they   had   not  formerly 

haunted  his  dreams  ;  whereas  now  he  could 

not  close  his  eyes  without  seeing  Hilda's 

face,  and  Greifs  beside  it. 

Though  their  absence  was  more  than  dis- 
agreeable  to  Kex,  he  was,  on  the  w^hole, 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  when  he  dis- 
covered  how  much  he  regretted  their  pres- 
ence.       Until  lately  he   had  never  missed 
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anyboily,  nor  cared  wliother  he  wcre  alono 
or  in  (M)inpany.  llc  could  not  liavc  looked 
forward  witli  so  mucli  satisfaction  to  passing 
the  rest  of  liis  lifo  witli  Greif  and  llilda  if 
lic  liad  not  carod  for  tlieir  society.  The  pro- 
speet  would  have  bcen  ivpugnant  instead  of 
attractive  in  that  case,  and  he  would  have 
prefeiTod  to  build  a  house  of  his  own.  He 
was  delighted  at  the  glimpse  of  the  future 
afforded  him  during  the  past  month,  and 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  position  he  was  to 
occupy  in  the  house.  He  was  old  enough  to 
love  Greif  and  Hilda  in  a  somewhat  fatherly 
way,  though  he  looked  so  young.  After  all, 
a  man  of  forty  could  be  father  to  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  privilege  to 
call  her  cousin  Hilda,  and  to  treat  her  as  a 
sort  of  niece.  Kex  supposed  that  before 
long  his  brown  hair  and  beard  would  begin 
to  turn  grey.  He  looked  forward  to  feeling 
himself  older  and  wiser  than  Hilda  and 
Greif,  as  indeed  he  might,  and  he  intended 
to  take  great  intcrest  in  the  cducation  of 
their  children,  who  would  look  up  to  him  as 
to  somethinix  between  a  grandfather  and  an 
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unclc  in  tcii  or  lirtceii  years'  tiinc  ll  would 
bc  veiy  deliglitful  to  teacli  liildii'.s  cliildrcn 
— jind  Greifs,  and  tlierc  was  nothing  to 
liinder  Rcx  from  building  liis  observatoiy  if 
lic  pleascd. 

Of  one  thing  lic  grew  very  certain,  namely, 
that  life  without  Greif  or  Hilda  would  be 
intolerable.  Fortunately  lie  found  sympathy 
in  this  tliouglit  on  the  part  of  Frau  von 
Sigmundskron,  who  missed  the  two  as  much 
as  Rex,  though  perhaps  in  a  very  difFerent 
way.  They  talked  of  nothing  but  what 
should  be  done  when  tlie  pair  came  back  at 
Christmas,  unless  the  post  had  brought  one 
of  those  short,  businesslike  efforts  of  afFec- 
tion  which  happy  couples  send  to  their 
parents  during  the  first  months  of  wedded 
bliss.  On  those  occasions  the  two  sat  to- 
gether  discussing  the  letter  as  long  as  there 
remained  in  it  a  word  to  talk  about.  Eex 
would  then  launcli  out  into  vivid  de- 
scriptions  of  the  town  or  country  w^hence  the 
news  came,  supplying  every  deficiency  in 
the  correspondence  out  of  the  inexhaustible 
Stores  of  his  memory,  telling  Ins  companion 
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all  that  llilda  aud  Greif  must  havc  sceii  aiid 
done,  evon  tlioiigli  tlicy  liad  forgotton  to 
givc  a  füll  account  of  tlicir  proccedings. 
The  baroncss  ciijoyod  these  conversatioiis 
quite  as  mucli  as  thougli  slic  had  received 
longcr  letters,  but  Rex  was  conscious  of  an 
odd  impulse  to  fill  up  by  au  elfort  of  liis 
imaginatioii  tlie  numerous  lacuua3  in  tlie 
sequence  of  news.  He  was  aware  that  liis 
disappointment  when  no  letter  came  was 
greater  tlian  he  had  expected,  and  tliat  it 
increased  iintil  he  feit  a  positive,  painful 
anxiety  at  the  hour  when  the  mail  came  in. 
But  though  the  days  sometimes  dragged 
wearily  along,  they  were  over  at  last,  and 
Hilda  and  Greif  came  back.  They  received 
a  great  ovation  on  their  return,  and  the 
Christmas  that  followed  was  a  merry  onc, 
but  no  one  was  so  glad  to  welcome  the  two 
home  again  as  Rex.  His  face  was  so  much 
changed  by  his  delight  that  Greif  hardly 
recoQ:nised  him  for  the  man  he  had  left 
behind  three  months  ago.  As  had  some- 
times happened,  though  very  rarely,  his 
eyes  had  lost  their  stony  impenetrability  for 
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;i  lew  momciits  ;  thc  pu])ils  dihitcd  aud  werc 
lull  of  light ;  aiid  llicrc  was  an  cxtraordiiiary 
brilliancy  about  Rex's  usually  unruflied 
fcatures,  wliicli  surprised  Hilda  liersclf. 

Rex  looked  at  her,  too,  and  he  saw  tliat 
a  transformation  liad  taken  place.  He 
could  not  teil  whetlier  he  j^i'cferred  the 
girlisli  simplicity  of  three  montlis  ago,  or 
tlie  fuller  beauty  of  to-day.  The  dress  made 
a  diÖerence,  also,  for  thoiigh  simple  still, 
and  severe,  what  Hilda  wore  was  the  work 
of  more  skilful  hands  than  her  own  or  old 
BerbeVs.  There  was  a  difFerence  between 
unintentional  simplicity,  and  the  simplicity 
of  a  refined  taste,  as  in  Hilda's  seif  Rex 
would  soon  discover  the  change  from  the 
girl  to  the  woman. 

Rex  did  not  conceal  Ins  gladness,  and  it 
was  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  two 
who  had  come  back.  During  the  first  few 
days  there  was  endless  festivity  and  endless 
talk  about  all  they  had  seen  and  done. 
There  was  much  to  say  on  both  sides,  and 
small  time  to  say  it,  for  it  was  the  Christ- 
mas  season,   and   the   Siomundskrons  were 
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determiiied  to  niake  it  a  lia]>py  oiio  for  all 
tlieir  people.  Biit  wlioii  Twell'tli  Night  was 
gone  by,  and  quietuess  descended  upou  tlie 
four  occupants  of  the  Castle,  tliey  fouiid  that 
they  liad  succecdcd  in  telling  eacli  otber 
mucli  more  tlian  they  supposed,  in  the  in- 
tervals  between  Christmas  trees,  and  dinners 
for  the  peasantry,  and  all  the  pleasant  noise 
and  excitement  of  the  Yuletide.  Very  soon 
their  lives  dropped  into  peaceful  Channels 
again,  and  upon  the  tidal  wave  of  merriment- 
succeeded  the  calm  flow  of  an  untroubled 
cxistence.  Tliere  was  no  end  to  the  work 
to  be  done  lipon  the  castle,  and  Greif  entered 
upon  it  with  boundless  enthusiasm,  while 
Rex  helped  him  at  every  turn  with  bis 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  all  matters  in 
wbich  exactness  was  required.  Hilda  mar- 
velled  at  bis  amazing  versatility  and  at  the 
apparent  depth  of  bis  information  upon  so 
many  matters.  No  question  came  amiss  to 
bim  connected  with  the  restoration,  from  the 
customs  and  mode  of  life  of  the  mediaeval 
Germans  to  the  calculation  of  a  Gothic  arcb 
or  a  windino^  staircase. 
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'  You  siMMU  to  kiiow  cvcrytliing,'  said 
liildii  uiie  cliiy,  uuable  to  cuikx'uI  her  admira- 
tion. 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  liabit,'  Kox  answered 
vaguely,  whereat  she  lauglicd,  scarccly  know- 
iiig  wliy. 

'  I  nieaii/  said  Rex,  explaining  liimself, 
'  that  you  are  in  tlie  habit  of  supposing  that 
a  man  only  understands  bis  own  profession, 
whereas  if  he  really  does  understand  it,  he 
ought  not  to  find  any  difficulty  in  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  any  othcr  which  does  not 
need  special  gifts.  Everything  which  de- 
pends  upon  mathematics  is  more  or  less 
connected  in  a  mathematical  mind/ 

'  That  Sounds  very  reasonable.  I  wish  I 
had  a  mathematical  mind.' 

'  You  have  wliat  is  better/  answered  Rex, 
looking  at  her. 

'  What  is  that  ? ' 

*  Many  things.     Ask  Greif/ 

His  tone  had  changed,  and  he  spoke  so 
seriously  that  she  was  surprised,  for  she  did 
not  in  the  least  comprehend  his  mood.  It 
was  strande  to  liimself,  nnd  he  afterwnrds 
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woiulercd  wliotluT  Ins  owii  wonls  liad  aiiy 
scnsc  in  them,  uiiwilling  to  allow  tliat  lic 
liad  spuken  out  of  tlic  fulness  of  an  adniira- 
tion  he  liad  no  riglit  to  express.  He  did 
not  say,  even  to  bimself,  that  slie  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman,  the  best,  the  kindest 
he  had  ever  known,  but  at  tlie  thought  of 
what  he  wouhl  ha^'e  said  in  bis  own  heart, 
had  all  restraint  been  removcd,  he  feit  a 
shock,  such  as  a  man  feels  who  strikes  his 
band  against  some  unexpected  sharp  object 
in  the  dark,  and  draws  back,  groping  his 
way  carefully  lest  he  sliould  hurt  bimself 
ac^ain. 

Certain  it  was  that  his  admiration  of 
Hilda  threatened  to  pass  the  bounds  by 
whicli  admiration  of  any  sort  is  separated 
from  the  stronger  feelings  that  He  beyond  it. 
But  as  he  perceived  this  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  explained  it  away  by  telling  bimself 
that  it  was  natural  and  harmless.  Lovins^ 
his  brother  as  he  did,  it  would  have  been 
strano-e  if  he  had  not  feit  somethino;  like 
devotion  for  the  woman  who  had  saved  his 
brother's  life.     It  would  have  been  astonish- 
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iiiL;'  il  lic  liad  not,  feit  a  most  siiicere  affcc- 
tioii  für  lier,  if  lic  luid  not  l)ecn  willing  to 
sacrifice  aiiytliing  for  her. 

It  was  an  odd  sort  of  devoti(ni  at  first, 
for  it  grcw  iip  like  a  tcnder  plant  surroundcd 
on  all  sidcs  by  sliarp  pricks,  straight  in  self- 
dcfence,  and  sensitive  by  avoiding  all  con- 
tact  with  tliings  Imrtful.  Hex  became  con- 
scious  of  its  growtli,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  anything  so  delicate  and  beautiful  in 
his  own  lieart,  wliere  such  Ijeauties  had 
never  grown,  or  had  budded  only  to  wither 
prematurely,  leaving  the  ground  more  dry 
and  arid  and  unj^romising  tlian  before.  It 
was  as  though  a  soft  light  had  da'wned  in 
his  soul  and  was  gradually  brightcning  into 
day.  From  having  distrusted  himself  a 
little  at  first,  he  put  an  unboundcd  faith  in 
his  own  heart  since  he  saw  what  it  contained. 
He  would  even  talk  to  Greif  by  the  hour 
together  of  Hilda's  perfections,  vying  with 
her  husband  in  discovering  new  things  to 
praise,  and  utterly  happy  in  the  freedom  of 
speaking  about  her  wdncli  he  thus  enjoyed. 

He    fancied    that    he    looked    upon    her 
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alniost  as  tlioui^h  slic  liad  boen  liis  (lauirhter, 
and  ho  iniagiiicd  tliat  he  understood  storics 
he  had  read,  and  cases  he  had  kiiown  in  his 
own  cxperience,  whcre  such  pure  affections 
were  concerned.  He,  who  was  far  from 
imaginative  by  nature,  made  romances  in 
the  air,  in  which  he  fancied  that  he  had 
once  been  marricd  to  a  woman  he  had  loved 
to  distraction — a  wonuin  not  uulike  Hilda, 
perhaps — and  that  Hilda  herseif  was  the 
daughter  of  that  union,  all  there  was  left  to 
remiud  him  of  her  who  was  dead.  There 
was  sometliing  oddly  fantastic  in  the 
thouQ;ht,  wliieh  satisfied  him  for  a  time, 
and  made  his  life  seem  füll  of  a  love,  tender, 
regretful,  expressing  itself  in  a  boundless 
devotion  to  the  one  object  which  recalled  it. 
And  the  dead  woman  grew  in  his  fancy, 
until  she  became  very  lifelike.  He  could 
remember  how  he  had  closed  her  darkened 
eyes,  and  smoothed  her  yellow  hair,  how  he 
had  buried  her  on  a  dark  winters  day, 
amonor  the  fir  trees,  and  how  throu2:h  Ions: 
years  he  had  mourned  for  her,  while  Hilda 
was  a  little  child  at  his  knee.     It  was  all 
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laiicy,  l)iit  it  was  very  vivid.  Tlien  lic 
cüuld  go  back  still  farthcr,  hc  could  recall 
thc  sound  of  her  voice,  for  Ililda's  own  re- 
niinded  liini  of  it,  and  out  of  the  misty 
eclioes  of  past  time  he  could  reconstruct 
conversations,  phrases  of  love,  words  füll  of 
meaiiing:.  He  remembcred  their  first  meet- 
ing,  in  an  ancient  Castle  in  a  distant  land 
— he  had  been  a  guest  in  her  father's  house 
— so  long  ago.  Ple  remembered  how  they 
had  riddeu  too-ether  so  often  throuoh  a  dim 

o  o 

forest,  and  how  the  echo  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
amongst  the  ringing  trees  had  broken  upon 
the  silvery  music  of  her  voice.  It  all  came 
back  to  him,  the  scene,  the  colour  of  the 
shadow^s  ;  the  snort  of  the  horses,  the  curves 
of  her  fio^ure  as  she  sat  so  straiorht  in  the 
saddle,  the  silences  that  said  more  than 
words.  Then  the  scene  changed,  and  they 
were  upon  a  moonlit  lawn  in  summer.  He 
was  standino[  still,  and  she  w^as  cominor 
towards  him  through  the  misty  light.  His 
heart  beat  fast.  Sien  der  and  tall  as  a  fair 
spirit  she  advanced.  Her  two  hands  were 
held  out  before  her,  and  found  his.     Face  to 
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face  they  stoocl  in  silcnce,  tlicir  gcoze  meet- 
ing — wiis  it  to  1)L',  or  not?  TIkmi,  in  (hat 
wondorful  moment,  he  feit  liis  own  lianl 
eyes  soften  and  saw  tlie  warm  liglit  in  hers. 
Not  a  wonl  was  spoken,  as  Ins  arms  went 
round  her — then  they  turned  and  walked 
together  upon  the  daik,  dewless  grass,  be- 
neatli  the  summer  moon. 

And  again,  he  was  with  her  upon  a  l^al- 
cony  at  night.  In  the  warm  dusk  he  could 
see  the  wliiteness  of  her  ftice,  and  the  outline 
of  her  iiixure.  She  had  said  somethin«:,  and 
he  had  feit  the  hot  blood  surn-inc:  to  his  fore- 
head,  and  falling  again,  as  by  its  own  weight, 
upon  his  heart.  All  at  once  he  had  answered 
her  with  such  words  as  he  had  not  guessed 
a  man  could  s^^eak,  for  they  had  broken 
forth  in  a  passionate  eloquence,  unrestrained 
and  fresh  with  young  life,  as  words  first 
spoken  can  be.  He  could  not  always  re- 
member  them  now ;  the  heartfelt  ring  of 
them  waked  him  from  his  sleep,  sometimes  ; 
and  again,  in  the  midst  of  the  occupations 
of  the  day,  the  stirring  echo  of  their  music 
filled  the  room  in  a  moment  and  was  gone 
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beforo  lic  coiild  seize  it,  or  was  ])l()\vii  into 
liis  ear  by  tlic  clear  brccze  tliat  swc})t  the 
Valley. 

The  dead  womaii  was  alive — the  woman 
who  had  never  lived  save  in  his  brain — and 
Ililda  was  growing  to  be  like  lier.      Rex 
watched  them  both,  her  whom  lie  saw  with 
open  eyes,  and  her  who  was  prcsent  with 
lüm  tlie  instant  bis  eyes  w-ere  closed.     No 
dauQ:hter  was  ever  so  exact  an  imaoje  of  the 
mother  who  had   born  her ;    line  for  line, 
the  features  grew  to  be  the  same,  shade  for 
shade  the   colour   of  the   one   became   the 
colour  of  the  other,  coil  for  coil  the  yellow 
hair   of  both    \vas   wound    alike    upon    the 
noble  head.      And  the  love    of  this  dead 
\voman,  wdio  had  never  breathed,  biit  whom 
he  had  buried  with  such  bitter  tears  and 
such  heartbroken  o;rief,  filled  his  whole  bein2: 
and  twined  itself  throuo-h  all  the  mazes  of 
his  complex  nature,  tili  no  action  of  his  life 
w^as  independent  of  it,  and  no  thought  free 
from  its  all-dominating  influence. 

In  the  first  bes^innino^s  of  this  creation  of 
his  fancy  he  had  found  such  peace  and  such 
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sweet  iiiclaiiclioly  satisfaction  tliat  lic  liatl 
encouraged  its  growtli  and  liad  tried  to  per- 
suade  liimsclf  of  its  reality.  And  tlie  reality 
liad  come,  so  far  as  it  can  come  to  anything 
wliolly  built  up  in  tlic  imagination.  It  had 
also  brought  witli  it  its  consequences,  unless 
it  could  be  said  to  be  a  consequence  in 
itsclf.  Rex's  devotion  to  Ililda  increased 
witli  every  day,  as  she  seenied  to  him  to  be 
more  and  more  like  tlic  woman  he  had 
loved,  the  mothcr  he  had  imagined  for  her 
in  place  of  her  own.  For  it  was  out  of 
Hilda  herseif  that  his  love  for  a  shadow  had 
grown  to  be  wliat  it  was,  and  the  shadow 
itself  was  but  the  reflexion  of  Hilda's 
present  brightness  upon  the  misty  empti- 
ness  of  his  own  past  life. 

Rex  was  very  hapj^y.  The  dreanis  that 
filled  the  hours  did  not  hinder  his  actions  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  latter  seemed  to  be 
supplied  at  last  with  the  purpose  they  had 
lacked  during  forty  years,  the  purpose  to 
honour  the  love  that  was  in  him,  and  to 
please  Hilda,  the  outcome  of  that  love.  All 
that  he  did  seemed  to  acquire  directness  and 
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perfeclioii  of  detail,  all  that  hc  said  was 
(lignificd  by  a  teiidcr  thought  for  tliis  child 
üf  au  adored  visioii,  until  tliosc  wlio  lived 
witli  liim  were  amazed  at  liis  wisdom  and 
kiudiiess,  and  wondcrcd  wlietlier  tlie  world 
had  ever  lield  liis  like  before. 

Tlic  busy  montlis  went  by  and  tlic  Sum- 
mer was  at  band.  Much  had  been  done  to 
Sigmundskron,  but  there  was  work  for  years 
to  come,  bcforc  it  sliould  be  wbat  Greif 
dreamed  of.  But  one  day  in  June  the  work 
ceased  suddenly,  and  all  was  bushed  and 
still.  The  servants  trod  noiselessly  and 
spoke  in  wdiispers,  and  Rex  found  himself 
left  to  bis  own  devices  witli  no  companion 
but  tlie  dear  idol  of  bis  fancy.  The  whole 
liousebold  life  seemed  suspended. 

It  was  tbe  silence  of  a  great  bappiness. 
On  that  fair  June  morning  Hilda  bad  born 
lier  busband  an  lieir  to  Sigmundskron. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

Bekbel,  transforiiied  into  tlie  housekceper 
of  Sigmund.skron,  was  busy  witli  the  pre- 
parations  for  tlie  cliristeniDg.  A  year  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity  liad  made  her  a 
trifle  more  sleek  than  before,  and  thougli 
she  still  affected  a  Spartan  simplicity  of 
dress,  her  frock  was  made  of  better  mate- 
rials  than  formerly,  and  her  cap  was  adorned 
with  black  ribbands  of  real  silk. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  Berbel  came  out 
into  the  court  to  breathe  the  air.  As  she 
stood  at  the  door  trying  to  remember 
whether  she  had  forgotten  anything,  a  man 
entered  the  gate  and  strode  across  the  pave- 
ment.  It  was  AVastei,  and  he  carried  in  liis 
hand  a  maQ;nificent  strino^  of  trout,  threaded 
by  the  gills  upon  a  willow  withe.     He  bore 
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bis  Ijurclcn  vcry  carefully,  .'ind  it  was  clcar 
tliat  he  liad  goiic  liomc  to  drcss  liimself  aftcr 
catcliinj]j  the  trout  and  l)cfore  comiiif]:  to  thc 
Castle,  for  lic  was  spleiididly  arrayed  in  a 
pair  of  new  leather  brceclies  and  he  wore  a 
velvet  coat,  the  like  of  wliich  had  not  becn 
Seen  in  Sigmiindsdorf  within  the  memory  of 
man,  for,  like  Berbel's  ribbands,  it  was  of 
real  silk.  Berbel  eyed  him  curiously.  Shc 
had  an  odd  liking  for  the  fellow. 

'  God  greet  yon,  Frau  Berbel,'  said  Wastei 
with  far  more  politeness  than  he  vouch- 
safed  to  most  people,  high  or  low.  '  I  have 
brought  these  fish  for  the  christening  feast, 
and  I  have  seen  worse.' 

Berbel  took  the  willow  wand  from  his 
band,  tried  the  w^eight,  counted  the  trout 
with  a  housewife's  eye,  tried  the  wxight 
again,  and  then  nodded  approvingly. 

'  They  are  good  fish,'  she  said,  lookiug 
them  over  once  more. 

Wastei  drew  a  bright  red  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  and  carefully  wdped  his 
sinewy  brown  hands.  Then  without  fur- 
tlier  ceremony  he  sat  dow^n  upon  the  stone 
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(•Uli)  at  tlie  coriicr  ot"  llie  steps,  as  though 
he  had  ilone  lii.s  l)usiiiess  and  lueant  to  rest 
liimself  witliout  }»ayiiig  aiiy  iiiure  attention 
to  Berbel.  She  liked  him  for  liis  independ- 
ence  and  taciturnity.  Moreover,  in  tlie 
old  days  of  starving  poverty,  Wastei  Lad 
done  her  many  a  good  Service  she  liad  never 
been  al)le  to  reward,  and  had  l>rought  many 
a  plump  hare  and  many  a  brace  of  quails  to 
the  empty  hirder,  swearing  that  he  had 
come  by  them  honestly,  and  offering  to 
exchans^e  them  for  a  little  mendiu^  to  his 
tattered  clothes.  Berbel  used  to  suspect 
that  Wastei  knew  more  of  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  than  he  admitted,  and  that  he 
risked  more  than  one  danc^erous  bit  of 
poaching  out  of  secret  pity  for  the  poor 
ladies  who  were  known  to  buy  so  little  food 
in  the  village.  They  were  better  ofF  now, 
both  she  and  AVastei,  but  as  she  looked  at 
the  broad  expanse  of  black  velvet  that 
covered  his  square,  flat  back,  she  remem- 
bered  the  days  when  he  had  come  ragged 
to  the  back  door  to  throw  down  a  (jood 
meal  of  game  upon  the  kitchen  table,  going 
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olTtlic  ncxL  iniiiutc  witli  iiotliiiig  l)iit  Ji  l)it 
of  hlack  brcjul  in  prospect  for  his  supper. 

'  I  will  take  tbem  to  tlic  l)aron  mysclf,' 
Said  Berbel. 

Wastci  looked  iip  aa  though  lie  liad  sup- 
posed  slic  was  already  gonc  in. 

*  Thank  you,  Frau  Berbel/  he  answered. 
Five  minutes  later  she  returned,  carrying 

a  black  bottle,  a  glass  and  somctbing  small 
shut  in  the  palm  of  her  band. 

*Tlie  baron  thanks  you  and  sends  you 
this,'  slie  Said,  holding  out  a  gold  piece. 
'  And  I  have  brought  you  this,'  she  added, 
filling  the  glass,  '  because  I  know  you  like 
it.' 

'  Luck  ! '  ejaculated  Wastei,  slipping  the 
twenty-mark  piece  into  the  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  watching  the  white  liquor  as 
it  rose  nearer  to  the  brim. 

He  took  the  glass,  twisted  it  in  his  fingers, 
held  it  to  the  sun,  and  then  looked  again  at 
Berbel. 

*  God  greet,'  he  said,  and  tossed  off  the 
liquor  in  a  trice.  '  Luck ! '  he  exclaimed 
again,  as  he  smacked  his  lips. 
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'  Wliy  (lo  voll  say  luck,  in  tliat  wiiy  ? ' 
iiskcd  tlie  gootl  womaii. 

*  I  will  teil  von,  Frau  Berbel,'  answered 
Wastei,  lowering  bis  tone.  *  It  is  the  ncw 
coat  that  brouglit  me  luck  to-day.' 

*  It  is  a  good  coat,'  obscrved  Berbel,  in 
her  usual  manner. 

'  Well,  I  came  by  it  througli  a  gold  piece 
and  a  drink  of  tliat  same  ffood  stufi'.' 
'  Clieap.     It  is  a  good  coat.' 

*  Do  you  rcmember,  after  the  devil  had 
flown  away  witli  the  old  wolf  of  Greifen- 
stein  ■' 

'  Hush,  for  mercy's  sake ! '  exclaimed 
Berbel.      '  You  must  not  talk  like  that ' 

'  He  was  a  wolf.  I  believe  he  would  have 
torn  a  poor  free-shot  like  me  to  pieces  if  he 
could.  I  had  him  after  me  once,  and  I  re- 
member  bis  eyes.  If  he  had  been  ten  years 
younger,  and  if  I  had  not  dropped  through 
a  hole  I  knew^  of  so  that  he  thouQ-ht  I  had 
fallen  over  the  Falcon  Stone  beyond  Zavel- 
stein,  he  w^ould  have  caught  me.  He  looked 
for  my  body  two  days  with  bis  keepers. 
Well,  the  devil  got  him,  as  you  kuow,  for 
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lic  killcd  liimscir.  And  aftcr  tliat  the  young 
lord  was  ill  and  you  seilt  mc  ofV  at  niglit 
für  iicws,  bccause  Friiulein  Ililda  could  not 
sleep.  Well,  you  remember  liow  I  brouglit 
l)ack  tlic  bad  iiews,  and  a  gold  piece  Herr 
Rex  liad  givcn  nie,  and  wliicli  I  supposed 
must  bc  for  your  Ladies  becausc  tliey  liad 
not  many  at  tliat  time,  though  I  thought  it 
queer.  Good,  and  the  baroness  said  it  must 
be  for  me — you  remember  all  that  ? ' 

*  Vary  well,'  replied  Berbel,  suppressing  a 
smile  by  force  of  liabit. 

'  So  I  took  the  gold  piece,  but  I  would 
not  use  it  nor  chano-e  it,  for  I  said  it  was 
the  j)rice  of  bad  news,  though  I  owed  the 
host  at  the  Ox  three  marks  and  a  half  at  the 
time.  I  took  my  gold  piece  and  I  put  it 
in  a  safe  place,  where  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  looking  for  it.' 

'  Where  was  that  ? '  asked  Berbel,  as  he 
paused. 

*Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  I  will  teil 
you.  There  is  a  place  in  the  forest,  called 
Waldeck,  where  there  is  a  ruined  Castle,  and 
before  the  gate  there  are  three  trees  and  a 
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stump  of  an  (»Id  tive  farther  on — it  is  all 
tliick  and  füll  of  brusliwood  and  pincs  and 
hirelies,  so  tliat  my  tliree  trccs  look  very 
much  like  tlie  otliers,  but  wlien  you  liavc 
fouud  them,  you  must  takc  a  straiglit  line 
from  the  riglit  band  one  to  tlie  stump — 
you  will  find  it  if  you  look,  and  tlien  go  on 
past  the  stump  about  a  hundred  ells,  always 
straiglit,  and  then  you  will  come  to  a  flat 
stone  ;  and  the  stone  is  loose  so  that  it  turns 
round  easily,  if  you  are  strong  enough  to 
move  it,  and  underneath  it  there  is  a  deep 
hole.  I  put  my  gold  piece  at  the  bottom  of 
this  hole  and  set  a  heavy  stone  upon  it,  and 
then  I  c^ot  out  and  drew  the  bio:  stone  into 
its  place,  and  went  away.  I  did  not  think 
that  any  one  would  be  likely  to  look  for  a 
twenty-mark  j)iece  just  in  that  spot.' 

'  Improbable,'  assented  Berbel,  her  mass- 
ive mouth  t^4tching  with  amusement. 

'  Very.  And  I  said  to  myself,  Wastei, 
you're  a  brave  fellow,  and  you  shall  starve 
to  death  rather  than  use  the  gold  which  is 
the  price  of  bad  news  ;  but  if  the  son  of  the 
old  wolf  gets  well,  and  marries  Frau  Berbel's 
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yoiiiif^  lji<b'>  '''^^^  ilthc  good  God  seiids  tliom 
a  boy,  theii,  Wastei,  you  sliall  <^o  and  gct 
the  gold  piecc  and  spend  it  at  tlie  cliristen- 
ing.  You  sec  Herr  Rex  had  given  me  a 
driiik  witli  the  money,  just  as  you  did,  so 
tliat  there  was  a  cliance  of  its  turning  out 
well  after  all,  and  I  knew  tliat — because  if 
there  had  beert  no  cliance,  why  then,  money 
is  money,  after  all.' 

*And  so  now  you  havc  bought  a  coat 
with  it  ? ' 

'  And  what  a  coat !  The  Jew  had  had  it 
in  his  shop  for  six  months,  but  nobody  could 
buy  it  because  it  was  so  dear.' 

'  The  Jew  ? '  inquired  Berbel,  looking 
sharply  at  Wastei. 

'  Yes — and  do  you  know  what  I  think, 
Frau  Berbel  ? '  Wastei  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  whisper. 

'  What  ? ' 

'  I  believe  it  is  the  coat  the  old  wolf  died 
in,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  brings  me 
luck.' 

'  What  makes  you  think  that  ? '  inquired 
his  companion,  knitting  her  rougli  brows. 
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*  Thorc  is  a  spot  on  the  collar  —  licrc' 
Wastei  movod  closer  to  hör  and  in-escnted 
himself  sideways  to  Bcrljcl  pointiiig  out 
the  phice  with  his  fingcr.  '  Tlie  Jew  said 
it  was  frum  a  rusty  nail,  or  that  it  might 
be  an  ink-spot — but  he  is  only  a  Jew.  That 
is  not  rust,  nor  ink,  Frau  Berbel.  That  is 
the  old  wolf  s  last  blood — on  the  right  side, 
just  under  the  ear.  He  would  have  shot 
me  for  a  jioacher,  if  he  could,  Frau  Berbel. 
Well,  I  have  got  his  coat,  with  his  own 
mark  on  it.' 

Berbel  shuddered  slic^htly,  stron^r  thoufjh 
she  was.  She  likod  AVastei,  but  she  had 
often  guessed  that  there  was  a  latent 
ferocity  in  him  wliich  would  come  out  some 
day. 

*  And  how  could  the  coat  have  come  to 
the  Jew's  shop  ? '  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'  You  know  they  had  a  houseful  of 
servants,  all  thieves  from  the  city,  and 
they  were  always  getting  new  ones,  instead 
of  keeping  honest  folk  from  the  estate. 
The  youno-  lord  sent  them  all  awav  and 
took  his  own  people,  God  bless  him.      But 
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011  tlic  niu^lit  wlicii  tliey  all  died,  tlic 
scrviiiits  wcrti  aluuu  in  tlie  liouse,  Ix.Torc 
your  lady  got  over  tlicrc,  and  wlieii  slie 
did,  slie  could  not  do  everytliing.  I  liavc 
licard  tliat  they  l)uned  tlicm  all  in  fine 
clothes.  AVcll,  in  tlie  confusion,  you  raay 
be  sure  tliat  one  of  tlie  servants  stole  tlie 
coat  with  tlie  blood  on  it,  and  as  he  ex- 
pected  to  stay  in  tlie  liouse,  and  could  not 
liave  worn  it  liimself,  he  took  it  to  tlie  Jew 
and  sold  it  for  what  he  could  get.  You  see 
it  looks  likely,  because  the  Jew  would  have 
waited  at  least  a  year  before  trying  to  seil 
it,  for  fear  of  being  caught. ' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  Berbel  thoughtfully. 

'  I  would  not  have  told  the  story  to  any 
one  eise,'  observed  Wastei.  '  But  as  you 
know  everything,  you  may  as  well  know 
this  too.' 

'  What  ?     Is  there  anything  more  ? ' 

'  Nothing  particular,'  answered  Wastei. 
*  Except  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
pocket,'  he  added  carelessly.  '  You  see  it 
was  not  quite  new,  or  I  could  not  have  got 
it  for  twenty  marks.' 
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*  So  thcro  was  a  liole  in  tlie  pocket,'  said 
Borbel.  *  Do  you  want  me  to  inend  it  for 
you  ? ' 

*  No.  1  tliink  1  will  leavc  it,  for  luck. 
Besides  it  is  convenient,  if  I  sliould  want 
to  Ict  anything  slip  tlirougli,  betweeu  tbe 
velvet  and  thc  lining.' 

'  Tliat  is  true/  observed  Berbel,  watcbing 
Iiim  intently. 

'  A  thincf  mi2:lit  lie  a  lono-  time  between 
tbe  velvet  and  tlie  lining^  of  a  coat  in  a  Jcw's 
sliop,'  reniarked  Wastei  presently. 

'  Very  long.' 

'  Long  enougb  for  people  not  to  want  it, 
wben  it  is  found.' 

*  It  depends  on  wliat  it  is/ 

*  A  ticket  for  a  lottery,  for  instance, 
would  not  be  of  mucli  use  after  a  year  or 
two.' 

'  Not  miicb,  as  you  say,'  aäsented  Berbel, 
keeping  ber  eye  upon  bim. 

'  Or  an  old  letter,  eitber,'  said  Wastei 
witb  perfeet  indifierence. 

'  Tbat  depends  on  tbe  person  to  wbom  it 
is  addressed.' 
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*  A  li\('  soll  is  Ix'ttcr  tliaii  n  dcii'l  fatlior. 
A  mcssnge  from  tlie  dead  wolf  would  not 
inake  tlic  cliristeniiig  of  liis  «^raiidson  aiiy 
incnier,  would  it,  Frau  ßcrbcl  ? ' 

*  Bettcr  leave  dead  pcople  alone,'  slic 
answcred,  tlioughtfully  rubbing  the  molc 
011  her  cliin. 

*  In  God's  peace,'  said  Wastei,  lifting  liis 
small  hat  from  his  head.  '  Or  wherever 
eise  they  may  be,'  he  added,  putting  it  on 


agam. 


There  was  a  pause,  during  wdiich  Berbel 
reflected  upoii  the  Situation,  and  Wastei 
leaned  back  against  the  grey  w\ill,  watching 
a  hawk  that  w\as  circlinir  above  the  distant 


crags. 


*  What  will  y ou  do  with  it  ? '  asked  Berbel, 
at  last. 

*Burn  it,  or  give  it  to  you — whichever 
you  like/ 

'  You  have  not  read  it  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  the  sie^n-board  of  an  inn — if 
it  were,  I  could.  Besides,  it  is  sealed. 
There  is  writing  on  the  back,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  capital  G  among  the  letters.    You 
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see  therc  was  more  tliaii   tlic  spot  oii    tlie 
collar  to  teil  me  wliosc  the  coat  was.' 

*  It  is  true  tliat  the  baroii  always  ex- 
pected  to  find  a  letter  from  bis  fatlici-,' 
Said  Berbel.  *  It  looks  probable,  this  story 
of  yours.' 

'  Do  you  want  the  pa2:)er  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  will  kee})  it  in  a  safe  place, 
in  ten  years,  wlien  there  is  no  more 
sorrow  about  the  old  people,  the  baron 
may  like  to  know  that  his  father  thought 
of  him.' 

'  Better  burn  it,'  siiggested  Wastei,  puU- 
ino'  out  a  match-box,  and  fumblinfj  in  his 
uufarailiar  pockets  for  the  letter. 

*  I  am  not  sure  of  that,'  said  Berbel,  who 
knew  that  if  she  insisted,  he  would  destroy 
it  in  spite  of  her.  '  After  all,  AVastei,  it  is 
neither  yours  nor  mine.' 

*  I  bouQ-ht  it  with  the  coat.  I  can  burn 
it  if  I  like,'  said  Wastei,  striking  a  match 
and  watching  the  white  flame  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

*  Of  course  you  can,  if  you  like,'  replicd 
Berbel  unmoved. 
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*  Well,  if  you  waiit  it,  tlicrc  it  is,'  he  stiid, 
tlirowing  away  the  matcli  and  handing  her 
the  letter.  *  Do  not  spoil  the  cliristcning 
with  it,  Frau  Berbel.' 

She  took  the  envelope  with  a  great  show 
of  indifference  and  looked  attentively  at  the 
sujoerscription. 

*  Is  it  what  I  thought  ? '  inqiüred  Wastei. 

*  To  my  son  Greif.  That  is  what  is 
written  on  it.' 

*  It  is  like  the  old  wolf  s  manner, '  said 
the  other.  *He  might  have  said  Greifen- 
stein at  least.  But  I  suppose  the  devil  was 
in  a  hurry  and  could  not  wait  for  him  to 
write  it  out.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have 
waited  so  long.  God  greet  you,  Frau 
Berbel.' 

Wastei  nodded  and  strode  across  the 
sunny  court,  well  satisfied  with  himself. 
He  had  planned  the  whole  meeting,  with 
the  useless  craftiness  of  a  born  woodman. 
Several  days  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
bousrht  the  coat  and  found  the  letter  in 
the  lining.  In  spite  of  his  pretended 
io'norance   he    could   read   well   enouorh  to 
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mako  out  tlie  address,  and  hc  liad  come  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  l)erl)el  was  tlie  person 
to  be  trusted.  Ile  wuuld  not  for  the  world 
have  destroyed  the  precious  missive,  but 
he  was  eqiially  determined  neither  to  keep 
it  himself  nor  to  mar  the  joy  of  the  Sig- 
mundskrons'  festivities  by  putting  it  into 
Greifs  own  hauds.  He  had  known  Berbel 
for  many  years  and  he  was  sure  of  her  dis- 
eretion.  Slie  woidd  keep  it  iiiitil  the 
proper  moment  was  come,  and  would  give 
it  to  the  right  person  in  the  end.  But  he 
had  not  been  al)le  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  making  a  profound  mystery  of  the 
matter  and  he  prided  himself  upon  the 
effective  way  in  whieh  he  had  executed  his 
scheme.  Tliree  words  would  have  sufficed, 
but  he  had  passed  more  than  half  an  hour 
very  agreeably  in  Berbel's  Company.  And 
Berbel,  little  guessing  the  tremendous  im- 
port  of  what  she  held  in  her  band,  had 
been  interested  by  the  long  story.  It  did 
not  enter  her  mind  that  the  letter  could  be 
anything  but  a  word  of  aflfectionate  fare- 
well,  at  the   time  Wastei  gave  it  into  her 
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kecping.  liilclli^cut  «'iiid  keen  as  slic  was, 
for  a  woman  of  licr  class,  it  ncvcrtliclcss 
(lid  not  occur  to  licr  tliat  slie  was  putting 
iiito  licr  pockct  tlic  key  to  tlic  mystery  of 
ciG^btccii  montlis  ai>:o.  The  baroness  had 
never  spoken  to  her  familiarly  about  the 
tragcdy,  and  sbe  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  catastroplic  was  fully  understood  by  the 
survivors,  though  they  chose  to  keep  its 
cause  a  secret  amono^  themselves.  Hilda 
had  indeed  told  her  that  poor  Greif  had 
received  no  message  from  bis  father,  but 
as  the  baroDess  had  never  mentioned  the 
letter  to  Eex,  she  supposed  that  both  were 
in  the  same  position. 

Berbel  carried  the  papcr  to  her  own  room 
and  put  it  into  a  strong  wooden  box  with 
her  own  most  sacred  belono^ino-s,  the  few^ 
relics  of  lier  husband  which  she  possessed, 
a  dozen  letters  written  to  her  durino:  the 
war,  an  ohl  button  from  his  uniform,  a  faded 
bit  of  ribbon  w^hich  had  carried  the  medal 
for  the  w^ar  of  1866,  and  which  she  had 
once  replaced  with  a  new  one,  a  pair  of  his 
old  soldier's  gloves  and  a  lock  of  his  hair. 
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\t  was  all  slie  had  left  of  hiin,  for  he  liad 
fallen  amonix  huiulreds  and  had  been  buried 
in  the  common  trench.  She  envied  her 
mistress  nothing  in  the  world  except  the 
two  swords  and  the  leathern  helmet  that 
had  been  Sigmundskron's — poor  woman  ! 
Her  husband  had  fought  as  bravely  and 
had  fallen  on  the  same  honourable  field  as 
his  master,  but  she  had  nothing  of  his,  but 
a  little  hair,  a  bit  of  ribband,  a  tarnished 
button  and  a  pair  of  worn-out  gloves.  The 
rougli-browed,  hard-faced  woman  kissed 
each  of  her  poor  relics  in  turn  before  she 
closed  the  box,  and  the  tears  were  in  her 
eyes  as  she  hid  the  key  away. 

She  had  not  deeided  what  to  do  with  the 
letter,  but  on  the  whole  it  seemed  wiser  not 
to  deliver  it  on  that  day.  Indeed  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  do  so,  for  any  one 
not  absolutely  tactless  and  careless  of  others' 
feelings.  Berbel  was  by  no  means  sure, 
however,  whether  she  should  be  justified  in 
keeping  it  more  than  a  few  days.  After  all, 
it  might  possibly  contain  some  message,  or 
some  especial  injunction  wliich  Greif  ought 
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t()  roc-civG  at  oiicc.  To  kcep  siK'h  a  docu- 
ment  conccalcd  for  aiiy  len^tli  of  timc  would 
liave  bcen  wliolly  uiijustifiablc.  Oii  tlic 
otlicr  liiirid,  IjcrKcl  was  not  sure  liow  such  a 
disclosure  miglit  afFect  Greif.  So  far  as  she 
kiiew,  bis  illiicss  Lad  been  causcd  ])y  tlie 
shock  of  bis  fatlicr's  and  motbcr's  deaths, 
and  it  coiüd  not  ])c  foreseen  wlietber  a 
circumstance  Avbicb  must  rcmind  liim  so 
vividly  of  tbat  catastropbe  migbt  not  cause 
a  return  of  tbe  mabady  wbicb  bad  attacked 
bis  brain.  Berbel  wisbed  sbe  could  consult 
some  one  and  get  good  advice  in  tbe  matter. 
Tbe  wisest  person  in  tbe  bouse  was  Eex, 
but  for  many  reasons  sbe  woukl  not  go  to 
bim.  It  was  not  unnatural  tbat,  in  bcr 
Position,  sbe  sbould  distrust  Eex  to  a  certain 
extent.  In  tbe  first  place,  lie  was  tbe  only 
member  of  tbe  bousebold  witli  wbom  sbe 
bad  not  been  acquainted  for  years,  and  be 
was  consequently  tbe  stranger  in  tbe 
establisbment.  Tben,  too,  tbougb  be  was 
so  exceedingly  clever,  sbe  could  not  grow 
accustomed  to  bis  eyes,  and  tbeir  expression- 
less  Stare  baunted  her  wben  sbe  was  alone. 
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Herbei  iliil  imt  l»elieve  that  a  man  wlio 
looked  iilmost  blind  and  nevertheless  saw 
so  niueh  better  than  otlier  people  could  be 
really  good  and  honest,  since  bis  aj)pearance 
itself  was  a  deception.  IIow  could  a  man 
have  eyes  witli  no  piipils  in  tliem,  and  yet 
be  able  to  teil  a  swift  from  a  .swallow  as 
well  as  Wastei  himself  and  at  as  great  a 
distance  ?  There  was  evidently  something 
wrong  about  Rex,  and  Berbel  preferred 
to  trust  any  other  member  of  tbe  house- 
hold. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  the  baroness  and 
there  was  Hilda.  Either  of  them  would 
give  her  good  advice  without  doubt,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  between  them. 
Berbel  was  inclined  to  select  Hilda,  for  she 
feit  more  at  her  ease  with  her  than  -vN-ith 
Frau  von  Sigmundskron  herseif  Moreover 
it  was  natural  to  imas^ine  that  Hilda  would 
understand  Greif  better  than  any  one  eise, 
now  that  thev  had  been  married  durins: 
nearly  a  year.  On  the  other  band,  the 
baroness  was  older  and  wiser,  though  not 
so  wise  as  Rex.      The  balance  lay  between 
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the  sympathy  Bc'r])cl  feit  for  tlic  one,  and 
tlic  iiiil)()iui(le(I  respect  slie  feit  for  the  otlier. 
Shc  had  taken  care  of  Ililda  i'nnn  a  cliild, 
and  the  giil  liad  growii  iip  fccling  that 
Bcrhel  was  morc  a  frieiid  tlian  a  servant,  as 
iiuU'ed  she  was ;  whereas  the  l)aroness, 
thoiigli  sinccrely  attaehed  to  tlie  good 
creature  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  and 
althouoli  overflowin^  with  kindness  towards 
her,  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  all  dis- 
tinctions  so  far  as  to  talk  intimately  with 
her  u2)on  family  matters.  This  considera- 
tion,  of  which  Berbel  was  w^ell  aware, 
ultimately  turned  the  scale,  and  she  deter- 
mined  to  q:o  to  Hilda  with  the  letter,  while 
reo'rettino'  that  a  linoerino:  distrust  of  Rex's 
eharacter  prevented  her  from  appealing  to 
his  fabulous  wisdom. 

The  christening  was  a  very  grand  cere- 
mony,  in  the  eyes  of  the  village  folk,  and 
everything  was  done  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  It  not  beino-  the  custom  in  Ger- 
many  to  baptize  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  born,  and  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
weddino;  was  not  far  distant,  it  was  ao'reed 
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to  cliüose  tliat  day  for  giving  a  iianic  to  tlic 
lieir  of  Si^inundskron. 

*  Call  liim  Greif,'  said  tlie  baroncss,  '  after 
liis  fiitlier.' 

*  Call  liim  Kraft,  for  liis  graiidfathcr,'  said 
Berbel  to  llilda,  wlicu  thcy  werc  alonc. 

*  Ile  Las  briglit  eyes,'  said  Greif.  MIe 
sliall  bc  Siixinund.' 

And  Sisfinund  lie  was  called.  Rex  said 
notliino:  at  first  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
give  any  opinion  in  tlie  matter,  tliougli  he 
strongly  supported  Greifs  Suggestion  after 
it  was  oncc  made. 

Rex  was  tliinkinor  and  bis  tliouo^lits  were 
very  mucli  confused.  IIc  would  have 
greatly  preferred  to  spend  tlie  festal  day  in 
solitude,  but  tliis  was  not  possible,  and  he 
did  bis  best  to  join  in  the  rejoicings  witli  a 
glad  face.  His  efforts  were  successful,  and 
he  made  a  speech  at  tlie  family  dinner,  half 
jesting,  half  in  earnest,  as  he  proposed 
Hilda's  liealth,  and  the  child's. 

'  I  am  mucli  niore  accus tomed  to  speaking 
in  public,  tlian  you  would  imagine,'  he  said, 
''  for  I  have  often  made  long  speeches  among 
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stiulcuts,  üf  wliicli  lliü  Ixjgiiiuing  was  beer, 
tlic  middlc  l^ecr  and  tlie  cnd  more  beer. 
For  tliat  matter,  Greif  has  done  the  same, 
and  I  liavc  l)ecn  among  those  who 
applauded  bis  cloqucncc.  This,  bowever,  is 
a  very  difFereiit  affair — as  you  will  iio  doubt 
perceive.  For,  iustead  of  studeiits,  I  bave 
two  noble  damcs  and  a  pliilistine  for  my 
audience,  and  instead  of  beer  and  Alma  Mater, 
I  have  for  a  subject  the  beauty,  the  virtues 
and  the  deeds  of  SiQ:mund  von  Si^fmundskron 
and  of  his  own  especial  alma  mater,  his  dear 
motlier.  I  must  trust  to  her,  in  the  un- 
avoidable  absence  of  Baron  Sigmund,  due 
to  a  tendency  to  sleep,  superinduced  by 
baptism  and  other  things,  to  convey  to  him 
the  substance  of  my  words.  Nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
history,  Sigmund  the  bright-eyed  came 
hither  wdth  his  men  and  built  this  hall,  in 
which  w^e  are  now  to  drink  the  health  of 
another  bright-eyed  Sigmund.  In  this  very 
place,  perhaps  upon  this  very  spot,  he  feasted 
and  w^assailed  with  his  warriors,  and  drained 
his  hörn  to  the  future  glories  of  his  name. 
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Ilis  graiul  ohl  spiril  is  witli  iis  to-nii^lit, 
rejoicing  as  wc  rejoice,  quailiiig  tlic  lu-owii 
\Vallialla-l)row  wbile  we  sip  tlic  iiectar  oi"  tlic 
Rhino  Nixies.  For  iiiaiiy  a  long  year  hc  lias 
sat  glooniy  and  mournful  and  füll  of  sadncss 
bcfore  liis  nntastcd  hörn,  watching  witli  liis 
wondcrful  eycs  the  single  silkon  tlircad  that 
bore  all  the  fate  of  his  race,  ho})ing  and  not 
daring  to  liopc,  fearing  and  refusing  to  fear 
—  he  Avho  dared  all  thinG^s  and  fearcd 
nothinof.' 

Rex  paused  a  nioment  and  his  colour 
chansred  a  little.  Therc  was  a  rinc;  of 
deepest  emotion  in  his  voice  when  he 
conti  nued. 

*  The  thread  has  not  been  broken,'  he  said. 
'  The  strain  was  fearful  and  the  danwr 
greater  than  can  bc  told.  One  of  the  silken 
Strands  parted,  the  other  has  borne  the 
weio^ht  that  was  meant  for  botli.  One  of 
the  two  beings,  in  whom  ran  that  good  and 
true  blood,  was  taken — in  glory  ;  the  other 
is  left — to  be,  in  peace,  the  mother  of 
many  a  brave  Sigmund  yet  imborn,  the 
mother,    first,    of   him   to  whom  we    have 
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given  tü-tlay  tlic  sj)()tless  iianic  liis  fatliers 
bore.' 

Ile  paused  again  and  liftcd  high  thc  grcat 
l)caker  of  old  Ilhinc  wiiic. 

'  She — our  dear  Ilihhi,  can  neither  gucss 
nor  kiiow  the  love  we  bcar  her,'  he  said,  and 
suddenly  the  fire  that  was  so  rarely  seen 
flashed  in  his  eyes.  '  But  she  shall  know  it 
and  feel  it,  one  day,  in  the  love  we  shall  bear 
her  son.  Drink,  all  of  you  the  best  health  the 
World  liolds !  Drink  to  Hilda  and  to  Sigmund 
the  younger,  drink  to  the  great  spirit  of 
the  first  Sio;mund,  and  to  all  his  glorious 
line  for  ever !  Drink  to  the  hope  that,  as  a 
thousand  years  ago  he  drank  to  Hilda,  so 
we  may  be  draining  tliis  health  to  a  son  of 
Hilda's  who  may  sit  here  a  thousand  years 
from  to  -  day  !  To  Hilda  !  To  Sigmund  ! 
Hoch,  Sigmundskron,  Hoch  !' 

The  four  voices  ran«;  tooether,  even  the 
baroness  joining  in  the  cheer.  Rex  and 
Greif  drained  their  giasses  to  the  last  drop, 
and  each  tapped  the  rim  upon  his  nail ;  then, 
witli  one  accord,  as  though  to  carry  out  the 
ancient  custom  to  its  barbaric  completeness, 
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both  dashecl  tlieir  beukcrs  agaiiist  tlie 
opposite  wall,  so  tliat  they  were  sliivercd 
into  a  thousaiul  splinters.  It  is  a  stränge 
o\d  m-duucv,  and  tlie  pur})Ose  of  it  is  that  a 
glass  liünuured  by  a  nublc  and  solcnm  licaltli, 
may  never  be  defiled  by  ordinary  use  again. 
Rex  sat  down  in  bis  place  and  did  not 
speak  for  some  time.  He  was  overcorae  by 
an  emotion  altogether  beyond  bis  own  com- 
prebension.  Unconscioiisly,  in  proposing  tbe 
bealtb,  be  bad  identified  himself  altogetber 
witli  tbe  race  of  wbicb  be  spoke,  and  for  tbe 
first  time  in  bis  Hfe  bad  lost  bimself  in  tbe 
excitement  of  tbe  moment.  He  tried  to 
recall  w^bat  be  bad  said,  but  bis  beart  was 
beating  so  fast  tbat  be  coukl  bardly  tbink. 
He  bad  not  meant  to  sav  mueb,  be  bad 
assuredly  not  prepared  tbe  little  speecb,  and 
be  bad  most  certainly  not  expected  to  be 
carried  away  by  bis  own  words.  Hitberto, 
wben  be  bad  been  obliged  to  speak  of  any- 
tbins:  witb  a  certain  desfree  of  feelino:,  out  of 
regard  for  otbers,  be  bad  been  conscious  of 
coldly  pieking  and  cboosing  bis  expressions 
to  suit  tbe  sentiment  be  was  supposed  to 
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cuti'i-ljiin.  IIc  li.id  (lioiiglit  li(i  could  do  thc 
samc  liüw  ;  he  liad  hcLriin  with  a  trivial  jest 
.'il)out  Student  lifc  ;  he  htid  bccn  cnticed  into 
li  l)i(  oi'  rhotoric  a])out  old  Sigmund  ;  ho  had 
forgotten  himsclf  altogctlicr  when  he  spoke 
of  Hikhi ;  and  he  had  cndcd  in  a  sort  of 
hurst  of  enthusiasm  that  wouhl  liave  done 
credit  to  a  hot-headed  l)oy  of  twenty.  He 
was  alto2rethcr  uneonscious  as  to  whether 
his  hearers  had  been  pleased  or  not. 

The  baroness,  whose  feeling  about  Sig- 
mundskron  almost  amounted  to  a  religious 
fervour,  sat  quite  still  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  dried  her  eyes  cautiously  as  though  she 
were  afraid  of  being;  noticed.  Hilda  looked 
at  Rex,  wondering  what  the  real  nature  of 
the  Strange  man  might  be,  pleased  by  what 
he  had  said  and  yet  surprised  that  he  should 
liave  said  so  much.  Rex  met  her  fixed  gaze 
and  turned  his  head  away  instantly.  Greif 
took  a  fresh  olass. 

^  Your  health,  my  dear  Rex,'  he  said.  He 
alwavs  called  liim  Rex  from  old  habit. 

'  Your  health,  dear  cousin  Horst ! '  ex- 
claimed  Hilda. 
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Rex  started,  aiul  look  tlic  bojikor  iicarcst 
to  liim. 

'  1  driiik  to  Ililda's  iiiullior,'  lic  naid  in  an 
odd  voice.  He  looked  towards  Frau  von 
Sigmundskron,  bat  in  her  place  tliere  seemed 
to  sit  anotlier  woman,  one  so  like  Hilda's 
seif  thnt  no  human  eye  could  have  detected 
a  point  in  whicli  the  one  did  not  resemble 
the  other.  Ile  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
It  was  empty,  and  his  lips  met  only  the  air. 

*  Fill  before  drinkino; ! '  lau2:hed  Greif. 

Rex's  hand  trembled,  as  he  set  down  the 
goblet.  The  mistake  was  rectified  in  an 
instant  and  Rex  drank  the  baroness's  health. 
This  time  as  he  looked  at  her,  he  saw  her 
white  hair  and  delicate  thin  face  in  all  their 
reality.  The  shadow  was  gone.  He  had 
pledged  its  emptiness  in  an  empty  glass. 

That  nio^ht  his  lisrht  burned  late,  and  the 
ow^ls,  if  they  had  looked,  might  have  seen 
his  shadow  pass  and  repass  many  hundreds 
of  times  behind  the  curtain  of  the  open 
window.  Hour  after  hour  he  paced  his 
lonely  room,  asking  himself  the  meaning  of 
what  was  happenin g  in  his  brain.     It  seemed 
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to  liii)i  tlint  ]\o  \v;is  siiirci'iiig  from  an  cxtra- 
ordinaiy  lialluciiiation,  \\lii(;li  lie  had  in- 
dulged  uiitil  it  liad  takeii  possessio!!  of  liis 
whole  beino;.  Agaiii  and  airaiii  he  went 
back  to  the  first  beginiiiiigs  of  bis  fancy, 
recalHni]^  the  time  whcn  he  had  Ijcf^un  to 
construct  out  of  iiothing  a  love  for  himself 
in  the  past,  imagining  for  Hilda  an  imaginary 
niothcr,  who  should  have  been  bis  own 
imaginary  wife.  He  cursed  the  puerility  of 
the  thought,  and  yet  returned  to  it  again 
and  again  in  search  of  the  sweet,  sad  peace 
he  had  so  often  found  in  bis  fancied  memo- 
ries.  But  that  was  gone.  The  scenes  he 
had  created  grew  dull  and  lost  their  colour, 
he  forgot  the  very  points  which  had  most 
pleased  bim  once.  And  yet  he  was  con- 
scious  of  acute  sufFerinof.  It  was  but  a  few 
hours  since  he  had  Hfted  that  empty  goblet 
to  bis  bps,  and  had  seen  distinctly  before 
bim  the  shadow  he  loved  so  welb  How 
was  it  possible  ?  There  was  a  chair — he  had 
lifted  bis  band  thus — and  she  had  been  there. 
Suddenly  bis  arm  was  arrested  in  the  very 
act  of  the  gesture,  he  grew  icy  cold,  and  bis 
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stony  eyes  sct  tlu'mselves  in  a  Lorrified  stare. 

A  cry  of  despair  l»urst  from  Ins  lips. 

'  Great  God  in  Ileavcn — I  luve  Ililda  ! ' 
Tliat  was  all,  and  tlit-re  was  silence  in  tlie 

louely  Chamber  for  many  hours. 
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Day  liad  dawned  wlien  Rex  staggered  to  his 
feet,  scarcely  conscious  of  where  be  was,  nor 
of  wbat  had  happened,  knowing  only  that  he 
Lad  spent  many  liours  in  utmost  agoriy. 
The  sight  of  the  familiär  objects  in  the  room 
recalled  the  whole  train  of  thoufjht  which 
had  preceded  the  shock  he  had  received. 
Slowly  and  painfuUy  he  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  as  he  had  done  durino^  the  nio-ht. 
It  was  not  possible  for  his  strong  nature  to 
remain  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  a 
State  of  Stupor,  nor  was  there  any  danger  of 
his  beino:  ao-ain  affected  as  he  had  been  at 
first.  After  a  little  while  he  grew  calm  and 
collected,  and  he  realised  that  something 
must  be  done  immediately. 

He  had  foiind   the  key  to  all  his  vain 
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imagiuings,  lo  all  liis  varied  moods,  tu  tlie 
strande  disturbanee  of  his  facultics  in  llilda's 
prescncc.  ITe  lovcd  bis  biotbcr's  wife,  and 
be  lau'W  it.  IIc  soiigbt  for  a  rcmedy,  as 
tboiigb  bc  bad  beeil  assailed  by  tbe  pbigue. 

Tbere  was  a  medieine  close  by,  in  tbe 
drawer  of  bis  desk,  wbicb  woiikl  eure  love 
Ol*  aiiytbing  eise.  IIc  kncw  tliat.  It  would 
be  tbe  affiiir  of  a  momciit,  tbe  pulling  of  a 
trigger,  an  explosion  be  slioukl  scarcely  liear, 
and  tbere  would  be  no  more  Rex.  Tbe 
temptation  was  streng,  and  inoreover  tbere 
was  a  tendency  in  bis  nature  towards  suicide 
wbicb  be  knew  was  inberited.  It  would  be 
a  fitting  end  to  tbe  useless  life  be  bad  led, 
tbe  son  of  sucb  a  fatber  and  of  sucb  a  motber. 
No  one  would  guess  wby  be  was  dead,  and 
it  would  be  soon  done.  Tlien  indeed  tbere 
woukl  be  no  trace  left  of  tbe  old  times  be- 
fore  tbe  tragedy  of  Greifenstein.  It  would 
be  tbe  last  page  in  tbe  bistory,  as  be  bim- 
self  was  tbe  last  survivor,  except  Greif,  and 
Greif  bad  a  rigbt  to  be  bappy. 

A  rigbt — and  wby?  AVbat  bad  Greif 
done  to  deserve  Hikla  more  tban  Rex  ?    He 

VOL.  III  L 
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was  youiigcr,  liiindsumer,  and  niorc  fortunatc. 
Tliat  was  thc  point.  Greifs  luck  Lad  savcd 
liim,  and  wliat  was  Yifc  to  liim  was  death  to 
Ucx.  It  was  pure  good  furtuiie.  Tliere  had 
not  been  a  struggle  or  the  least  desire  for 
one.  Rex  himself  had  done  eveiything  in 
bis  power  to  push  on  the  marriage,  and  could 
blame  no  one  for  the  result.  Greif  was 
happy  and  Rex  was  broken-hearted.  If 
Greif  had  refused  to  marry  Hilda,  Rex 
might  perhaps  have  won  her,  supplying  by 
his  own  wealth  the  fortune  which  should 
have  been  hers  through  Greifs  ruin. 

Luck  indeed  !  There  was  Greif,  nameless 
and  penniless  in  reality,  but  unconscious  of 
the  awful  misfortunes  he  had  escaped,  de- 
livered  from  the  borrowed  name  that  was 
stained,  and  invested  with  one  more  noble 
and  spotless  than  the  other  had  ever  been, 
lord  of  Sigmundskron,  husband  of  Hilda, 
father  of  a  new  race.  What  more  could  the 
heart  of  man  desire  ?  That  was  w^hat  Greif 
appeared  to  be,  and  was,  so  far  as  he  him- 
self was  aware.  And  this — Rex  drew  from 
a  secret  place  his  father's  last  letter — this 
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was   tho   real  Greif  wliom   iioiic  knew  l)ut 
Kex. 

Ile  read  tlie  words  carefully  many  times. 
Theii  he  leaned  back  in  liis  cliair  and  gazed 
long  througli  tlie  open  window  at  tbe  dis- 
tant  forest.  At  last  he  rose  and  lit  a  candle. 
It  might  be  best  that  he  shoiild  die  now,  but 
if  so,  tliis  secret  must  die  with  him.  He 
had  only  preserved  the  writing  in  case  Greif 
refused  to  marry  Hilda,  and  now  they  were 
not  only  married,  but  there  was  an  heir  born 
to  them.  He  held  the  letter  in  the  midst 
of  the  flame,  and  then  the  envelope  tili  both 
were  consumed  to  ashes,  and  the  summer 
breeze  that  blew  into  the  room  wafted  the 
black  remains,  light  as  threads  of  gossamer, 
from  the  table  to  the  fioor,  and  away  into 
dark  corners  to  crumble  into  dust. 

No  one  could  ever  guess  the  secret  now, 
thought  Eex,  not  dreaming  that  by  a  stränge 
train  of  circumstances  another  letter  had 
been  stored  away  beneath  the  same  roof  but 
yesterday  in  the  safe  keeping  of  honest  Berbel. 
Greif  was  safe,  thought  Rex,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  drawer  again,  to  take  the 
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other  tliing  IVoin  its  pliicc.  He,  Rex,  would 
leave  iio  tell-tale  letters  l)eliiiKl.  It  sliould 
be  sliarj),  sliort,  complete  and  decisive. 
Tliere  woiild  be  some  rcgrets  for  tlie  lonely 
man  who  was  gone,  and  tliey  would  never 
dream  liow  be  bad  purcbased  tbeir  security 
witb  bis  life.  He  laid  tbe  weapon  upon  tbe 
table  before  bim. 

Tbeir  security  ?  Surely,  tbat  was  but  a 
tbeatrical  pbrase,  witb  no  meaning,  spoken 
to  make  bis  miserable  death  seem  grand,  or 
at  least  wortby.  Security  implied,  danger, 
and  wbat  danger  could  bis  wretcbed  life 
bring  to  Hilda  or  ber  Imsband  ?  Tbe 
tbougbt  tbat  Hilda  could  ever  love  bim 
was  monstrous,  tbe  suo-crestion  tbat  be  could 
ever  speak  loving  words  to  ber  be  loved,  since 
be  knew  wbo  sbe  was,  stung  bim  like  a  blow 
on  tbe  moutb.  Tbat  splendid  angel  could 
no  more  stoop  from  ber  süperb  purity,  tban 
be,  Eex,  could  bave  flung  a  bandful  of  mud 
in  ber  divine  face — no  more  tban  be  could 
bave  entertained  for  one  borrible  instant  tbe 
tbougbt  of  sullying  wbat  God  bad  made  so 
w^bite.     He  bad  a  bitter  scorn  of  tbat  word 
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sccurity,  so  soon  as  it  liad  flaslicd  iinspoken 
throiio:h  liis  niiiid  ;  lie  curscd  liis  own  soul 
for  the  contemptible  thouglit.  And  in  lii.s 
solf-abasement,  lic  was  licroic,  unconsciously, 
as  heroes  are.  Ile  was  to  die,  Ijut  it  was  for 
honour's  sakc,  and  not  for  any  foul  wrong 
donc  to  man  or  woman. 

He  could  say  that,  witli  a  clcar  conscience. 
From  the  moment  when  he  had  feit  the 
truth,  and  had  known  that  he  loved  his 
brother's  wife,  he  had  been  tortured  almost 
past  endurance.  Not  one  sweet  thought 
of  Hilda  had  entered  his  heart,  there  was 
nothiug  there  but  the  stabbing  pain  of  his 
own  folly,  and  the  searing  consciousness 
that  his  folly  had  ended  in  the  most  appal- 
lins:  of  all  triiths.  There  was  nothino;  in 
liis  mind  but  a  relentless  hatred  of  himself, 
a  stunning  and  sudden  comprehension  of 
what  he  had  allowed  himself  to  dream. 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason,  he 
deserved  to  die,  he  judged  himself  worthy 
of  death.  It  was  for  honour's  sake — how 
could  he  live  and  face  them  all,  knowing 
what  he  was,  even  if  they  did  not  know  ? 
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Tliere  iiiust  Ix;  an  vnd,  niid  tlicre  could  be 
bat  ()ii(3  eiul  to  lii.s  .suireriiigs.  Ib;  put  out 
bis  band  and  drew  tbe  weapon  iiito  bis 
grasp. 

Wbat  was  lionour,  tbat  lic  sliould  die  for 
it  ?  He  bad  beUeved  in  very  Httle  beyond 
bimself  during  forty  years,  but  lie  believed 
iu  bonour  and  bad  been  reckoned  a  most 
bonourable  man  amono:  tbose  wbo  bad 
known  bim.  He  bad  risked  bis  Hfe  for  it 
many  a  time,  but  now,  for  its  sake,  be  was 
to  take  bis  own  life  witbout  risk,  debberately, 
as  be  would  bave  sbot  a  wild  beast,  as  be 
would  bave  crusbed  a  poisonous  reptile  under 
bis  beeb  Wbat  was  tbis  tbino^  ?  Was  it  a 
faet,  a  sbadow,  an  idea,  a  breatb,  a  god  or 
a  devil  ?  Wbat  was  it,  for  wbicb  sucb 
deeds  bad  been  done,  for  wbicb  old  Greif- 
enstein and  Kieseneck  bad  sbiin  bis  motber 
and  bdd  down  tbeir  lives  in  sucb  stem 
baste  ?  A  man  mio-bt  well  ask  wbat  be 
was  to  die  for,  tbougbt  Kex.  Wby  did  it 
seem  base  in  bim  to  live,,  even  tbougb  every 
moment  of  bis  existence  were  to  be  spent  in 
rootincr  out  wbat  be  so  bated,  in  burnino^ 
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out  wliat  had  dofilod  liis  soul  ;  and  wliy  did 
it  seem  iiol)le  and  Uravc  to  die?  To  die 
was  easy  as  drawing  a  l>reatli,  to  live  was 
a  liard  and  fearful  tliino*.  Yet  lionour  said, 
Die  and  be  satisfied  tliat  you  are  doing 
riglit.  Did  honour  always  command  wliat 
was  easiest  for  a  man  to  do  ?  Again,  what 
"was  it  ?  Ile  had  Imt  a  f(^\v  moinonts  Icft  to 
live,  aud  in  a  lifetimc  he  had  served  honour 
scrupulously.  What  if  it  were  but  a  myth, 
but  a  legend  of  fools,  a  destroying  idol  wor- 
shipped  by  brave  and  brainless  visionaries, 
who  had  niore  couraij^e  than  intelliö^ence, 
more  desire  to  do  right  thau  discernment 
to  sift  rioht  from  wrono-  ?  Pitv  tliat  so 
many  daring,  honest  men  should  have  l)een 
spitted  on  rapiers,  cloven  with  sabres,  riddled 
witli  bullet -holes,  for  the  sake  of  a  vain 
breath,  emptier  than  the  glass  he  had  raised 
to  bis  lips  last  night !  And  yet — he  might 
search,  and  deny,  and  argue,  and  scofi' — 
honour  remained  a  fact.  No,  not  a  fact,  a 
law.  A  law  havino^  rules,  and  conditions 
and  penalties  and  rewards  all  defined  in  the 
human  heart,  all  equally  beyond  the  ränge 
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of  tlic  Immnii  iiit('lliL!;('jic('.  Ilis  brnin  could 
not  imaginc  a  qncstion  in  wliicli  lionour  was 
conccriicd,  to  wliicli  liis  licart  did  not  give 
tlic  riglit  answer  instantaneously,  quicker 
than  tlie  brain  itself  could  liave  solved  the 
prol)lcm.  And  wliat  the  heart  told  liim  was 
right,  indul)ital)ly  and  indisputal)ly  riglit. 
Then  he  was  to  die  for  something  he  feit 
but  could  not  understand,  for  the  decision 
of  some  power  witliin  him,  wiser  and  swifter 
and  surer  than  the  cool  head  to  wliich  lic 
had  trusted  so  long.  To  call  that  power 
the  heart  was  nonsense,  as  absurd  as  to  call 
it  a  function  of  the  brain.  It  was  distinct 
from  both,  it  had  a  being  of  its  own,  in- 
dependent,  dominating,  tremendous  in  its 
effects.  In  danger  the  head  said,  stop  ;  the 
heart  said,  go  on.  And  honour,  then,  was 
the  s23ontaneous  reasoning  of  tliis  superior 
power,  whatever  it  niight  be.  But,  if  it 
reasoned  so  unfailingly  and  so  surely  about 
some  things,  wliy  had  it  nothing  to  say 
about  others  ?  Why  could  this  faultless 
judge  decide  of  nothing  save  right  and 
wrong  ?     From  habit,  doubtless,  because  we 
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refer  no  other  qucstions  to  liim.  No,  for 
wlioii  we  ask  a  question  of  ourselvcs,  or 
wbcn  one  is  askecl  of  us  by  auotlier,  we  do 
not  always  know  beforehaiul  which  part  of 
ourselvcs  will  aiiswer.  Mysteiy  of  mysteries, 
to  be  solved  only  by  assiiming  that  man 
lias  an  immortal  soul.  Idle  waste  of  time, 
thouo^bt  Rex,  lookino^  at  tlie  cartridore  in  bis 
revolvcr  and  tben  slowly  setting  back  tbe 
liammer.  An  idlc  waste  of  time,  to  tliiiik 
of  sucb  matters.  Honour  or  no  bonour, 
beart  or  no  bcart,  tbe  mysterious  power 
witbin  bim  bade  bim  die.  Die,  tben,  and 
be  done  witb  it.  He  beld  tbe  weapon  in 
bis  band,  ready  to  do  tbe  deed.  One 
second,  and  all  would  be  over.  At  one 
cnd  of  tbat  polisbed  dark  blue  barrel  was 
life,  witb  all  its  disbonour,  witb  all  its 
sufferings,  witb  all  tbe  monstrous  blackness 
of  evil  it  beld,  tbe  life  of  an  bonest  man 
wbo  loved  bis  brotber's  wife  in  spite  of 
bimself,  and  loatbed  tbe  tbougbt.  At  tbe 
otber  end  was  deatb,  swift,  sbarp,  sure,  tbe 
answer  to  all  questions,  tbe  Solution  of  all 
ills,  tbe  medicine  for  all  eartbly  woe.     Eex 
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laid    tlio   rovolvcr  down,   and  drcw  back  a 
littlc  froni  llic  table. 

Was  it  possiblc  tliat  lic  was  kilHiig  liim- 
sclf  merely  to  escape  suffcring,  to  rid  liimself 
of  pain,  to  desist  from  a  contcst  too  bitter 
for  Ins  endurance  ?  If  that  were  it,  Rex  was 
a  miserable  coward,  and  not  tlie  bonour- 
able  man  he  bad  tliouglit  liimself.  With 
the  instinct  tliat  prompts  many  men  to  do 
the  same  at  such  moments,  he  rose  from  bis 
chair  and  went  to  the  mirror.  He  started 
when  he  saw  himself  in  it.  It  was  as  thouo-h 
the  marvellous  look  of  youth  that  had  clung 
to  bim  so  lono'  had  fallen  from  bis  face,  and 
left  an  old  man's  features  behind.  His  skin 
was  livid,  bis  eyes  were  sunken,  the  flesh 
was  drawn  and  white  about  his  nostrils  and 
brows  and  temples.  His  hair  and  beard, 
matted  with  cold  sweat,  hung  in  wild  dis- 
order  about  his  head  and  face.  It  w^as 
strano^e  that  the  brio;ht  summer's  mornino: 
should  even  seem  to  chans^e  their  colour — 
or  w\as  it  a  defect  in  the  glass  ?  He  looked 
nearer,  and  he  scarcely  dared  to  believe  his 
eyes.     There  w^ere  grey  hairs,  whole  locks 
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of  grey,  in  tlic  soft  hiowii  niasscs.  Tic  liad 
hcard  of  sudi  (juick  cliangcs  Imt  had  iiever 
believed  tlicm  real.  He  gazed  in  silence  at 
the  refloxion  of  Iiimself  for  some  minutes. 

*  I  am  an  old  man/  lic  said  softly,  and 
turned  awav,  fore^ettin^  wliat  hc  liad  come 
to  See — wlietlier  he  were  a  coward  or  not. 

He  went  back  to  tlie  tal)le  and  sat  down, 
supporting  Ins  head  in  liis  two  hands.  He 
realised  wliat  lie  had  suffered,  and  the  ques- 
tion  retnrncd  to  his  ac^onised  brain.  AVas 
he  killing  Iiimself  to  escape  torture,  or  out 
of  his  love  of  honour  ?  He  wondered  bitterly 
whether  any  pain  coiild  bc  worse  in  the 
future  than  what  he  had  borne  durinof  this 
nisrht,  and  durino-  the  lionrs  since  the  dawn 
had  broken  in  lipon  him.  It  seemed  im- 
possible.  Thcn  on  a  sudden,  the  bright 
image  of  Hilda  lairst  upon  his  sight  as  he 
pressed  his  closed  lids  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  Hilda  was  there  before  him  in  all 
her  splendour,  he  could  see  every  line  of 
her  face,  every  shade  of  its  glorious  colour- 
ing,  every  twist  of  her  yellow  hair.  The 
light  streamed  upon   him   from   the   wliole 
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vision,  and  hc  was  lookinf^  into  tlic  Ijii^lit 
(leptlis  of  licr  eyes.  It  was  exquisite  de- 
liglit,  and  yet  lic  feit  overwlichned  with 
sliame  tliat  lie  sliould  darc  to  look  an<l  love. 
It  was  like  liim  to  figlit  to  tlie  utmost. 
With  a  supreme  effort  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  sufFered  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
violent  daylight.  The  vision  was  gone,  but 
Jie  iinderstood  wdiat  lie  must  bear,  without 
a  sign  of  pain,  if  he  were  to  look  upon  the 
reality.  And  yet  he  knew  his  own  strength. 
Face  to  face  with  Hilda  he  could  have  forced 
his  stony  eyes  to  dulness  and  his  features  to 
an  indifferent  calm.  He  coiüd  do  that  and 
not  fail.  The  clear  memory  of  her  he  had 
received  in  that  moment  told  him  how  much 
he  was  able  to  resist,  but  showxd  him  also 
what  that  resistance  would  cost ;  above  all 
it  had  exhibited  to  him  in  all  beauty  and 
clearness  of  detail  that  upon  w^iich  he  w^as 
never  to  look  again.  The  pain  had  been 
sharp  and  quick,  and  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  momentary,  involun- 
tary  happiness.  But  he  could  bear  it,  and 
w^orse.     It  w^as  not  to  escape  it  that  he  had 
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determincd  to  oiul  liis  lifo.  Nor  would  he 
Jo  tlio  fatal  decd  if  lic  wcre  siire  tliat  he 
were  impelled  to  it  lucroly  in  iIk.'  ho})e  of 
escaping  a  little  suftering,  or  much.  What- 
ever  his  faults  miglit  be,  he  was  brave  still ; 
l^raver  uow,  })erhaps,  tliaii  he  had  evcr  l)een. 
Tliere  had  beeii  a  time  wheii  all  human 
action,  or  inaction,  had  scemed  to  him  so 
indiflerent  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences, 
that  he  had  almost  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
contrastino'  courao;e  witli  cowardice.  But 
he  had  not  then  been  put  to  the  test  as  he 
was  now. 

It  was  not  the  fear  of  what  he  must  bear 
that  drove  him  from  existence.  He  w^as 
sure  of  that.  He  resolutely  sct  himself  to 
think  of  what  life  would  be  in  the  future,  if 
he  chose  it,  and  if  he  stayed  where  he  was. 
It  was  clear  that  he  could  live,  if  he  pleased, 
and  meet  Hilda,  and  Greif,  and  Hilda's 
motlier,  and  keep  a  calm  face  and  a  steady 
voiee  when  he  was  with  them.  If  it  were  a 
question  of  courage,  that  would  be  the  least 
courageous  course.  It  would  be  easier  to 
suffer  anything  than  to  put  himself  beyond 
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tlic  possibility  of  cver  sceing  Ililda  again. 
IIc  owned,  in  bitter  S(^lf-contempt,  tliat  this 
was  absolutcly  true.  The  stiiig  of  death 
was  thcre,  in  tlie  clioicc  of  total  extinction, 
in  tlie  act  of  Icaving  all  tliat  he  loved,  as 
well  as  in  the  extermination  of  that  seif 
whicli  held  the  power  to  love.  But  for  one 
thought,  life  would  still  be  sweet.  All  the 
torment  of  an  existence  made  dreadful  by 
the  hopelessness  of  an  unquenchable  passion 
would  be  nothing,  as  compared  with  the 
hourly  joy  of  seeing  Hilda  and  of  hearing 
her  Yoice.  That  would  compensate  for  all 
things,  no  matter  how  horrible,  except  one ; 
but  that  one  outweisrhed  the  rest.  The 
certainty  that  his  whole  life  hereafter  must 
be  one  long  act  of  treachery  to  Greif  must 
overbalance  everything  eise. 

That  was  the  point  of  honour  he  had 
sought  to  explain.  He  thought  he  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  his  self-hatred  and 
self-contempt  had  really  but  little  to  do 
with  his  decision.  It  was  neither  for  his 
own  sake  nor  for  Hilda's  that  he  must 
leave  the  world  so  suddenly,  but  for  Greif 's. 
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Greif  was  his  trusted  friciid,  Greif  was  bis 
cousiii,  Greif  was  his  In-other.  To  feel 
what  lie  feit  for  that  brother's  wife  was 
trcachery,  no  matter  liow  he  should  hide  his 
feelinsfs  or  fio;ht  a^^ainst  them.  The  time 
wouhl  assuredly  come  when  he  must  hate 
this  man,  as  he  now  loved  him,  and  liis 
jealousy  would  take  some  active  shape,  and 
do  Greif  some  real  injury.  At  any  cost, 
such  a  catastrophe  must  be  wardcd  off.  To 
leave  the  two  in  their  luippiness  and  to  go 
away,  plunging  again  into  the  old  existencc 
he  hated,  would  be  of  no  avail.  Eex  knew 
human  nature  well,  and  was  wise  enough  to 
include  himself  in  what  he  knew.  He  was 
sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  his  resolution  to 
keep  away  from  Sigmundskron  would  break 
down,  as  much  through  the  insistence  of 
Greif  and  Hilda,  as  on  account  of  his  ow^n 
inclinations.  Here,  too,  the  humanity  of 
the  man  showed  itself,  as  well  as  the  weakest 
points  in  his  self-knowledge  and  reasoning. 
Eex  mio-ht  and  could  have  left  Sis^mundskron 
then,  and  his  courage  would  assuredly  have 
kept  him  ats-ay  longer  than  he  suspected, 
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eveu  long  cnough,  pcrliaps,  to  cool  tlic  lieat 
of  liis  passioii  and  make  lii.s  icturii  both 
possiblc  and  saf'c.  llad  lic  been  called 
upou  to  decidc  thc  case  for  anothcr  hc 
would  in  all  probabüity  liave  advised  such 
a  course,  for  hc  would  then  liavc  taken  into 
considcration  thc  valuc  of  lifc  as  a  factor  in 
thc  qucstion.  But,  for  his  own  part,  he 
held  his  cxistcncc  as  of  little  worth,  and  it 
would  not  havc  ncedcd  half  of  what  hc  now 
suffcrcd  to  prompt  him  to  part  with  it.  At 
any  time  during  thc  last  tcn  years,  a  severe 
shock  to  his  fcclings,  or  a  fit  of  unconquer- 
able  mclancholy,  would  havc  becn  cnough 
to  suggest  to  him  thc  advisability  of  making 
a  prccipitatc  cxit  from  thc  stage  on  whicli 
hc  found  himself.  Deatli  had  long  pos- 
scssed  attractions  for  him,  and  it  was  long 
sincc  lifc  had  offercd  him  anything  for  thc 
enjoymcnt  of  whicli  hc  would  havc  takcn 
thc  troublc  to  undcrgo  any  annoyancc  what- 
soevcr.  Lifc  sccmed  to  him  such  a  very 
trivial  matter  that  hc  feit  no  hcsitation  in 
abandoning  it,  and  he  only  put  off  thc 
doing  so   for  a  few^  minutes   now,   out  of 
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curiosity    to    uiulerstand    more    fully    tlic 
niotivcs  of  bis  actioii. 

It  was  so  vciy  simple  to  pull  tlie  triggcr 
of  a  pistol,  and  so  very  com})licated  to  begin 
a  new  existence,  just  when  lic  liad  bclicved 
tliat  his  wanderinos  werc  over.  The  futurc 
was  inexprcssibly  dismal,  lonely  and  painful, 
and  dcatli  was  such  a  natural  and  easy 
escape  from  it.  These  rcfloxions  were 
assuredly  present,  unknown  to  liimself,  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  many  thoughts  that  crowded 
his  brain  in  that  supreme  hour,  and  they 
must  have  influenced  liim  in  forming  his 
ultimate  decision,  tliough  he  did  not  guess 
that  they  were  at  work.  He  saw  only  the 
alternative  possibilities  of  an  ignoble  life  or 
of  an  honourable  death,  and  lie  cliose  the 
more  pleasant,  the  easier,  the  quicker.  In 
the  twinklin^:  of  an  eve  it  would  be  done, 
and  here  would  be  no  more  Rex.  Those 
left  beliind  would  think  kindly  of  liim ; 
they  w^ould  suppose  he  liad  been  mad,  and 
in  due  time  they  would  congratulate  them- 
selves  that  he  had  not  lived  to  be  a  burthen 
to  them. 

VOL.  III  M 
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Kcx  lijul  not  uiiy  great  Ijclief  in  liumnii 
sym})atliy,  nor  in  thc  regret  people  feit  for 
tbc  dcacl.  Tlic  fact  that  lic  could  not  place 
credencc  in  tlie  existence  of  a  future  lifo 
could  be  traced  to  bis  indifFerencc  about  the 
prescnt,  and  in  its  turn  made  bim  sceptical 
concerninir  tbc  Ijeliefs  of  otbcrs.  Protcsta- 
tions  of  friendsbip  or  afFection  could  mean 
but  little  to  a  man  wbo  bad  scarccly  ever 
expressed  citber,  except  from  a  desire  not 
to  seem  brutal  or  unfccling.  It  was  true 
tbat  be  was  profoundly  attached  to  Greif, 
but  his  instinct  told  bim  tbat  his  attacbment 
was  only  balf  reciprocated.  He  loved  Hilda 
in  a  way  of  bis  own,  as  men  liave  scldom 
loved,  but  he  knew  that  Hilda's  thoughts  of 
bim  did  not  go  fartber  tban  a  vague  balf- 
friendly,  half-cousinly  regard.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  should  expect  of  eitber  a 
passionate  grief  over  his  end,  or  any  ex- 
ao:orerated  mourninoj  for  his  deatb.  The 
idea  tbat  the  fact  of  the  suicide,  independ- 
ently  of  his  own  personality,  would  add  a 
deeper  shadow  to  the  memories  of  Greifen- 
stein troubied   bim   very  little.      He   had 
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Seen  how  Greif  had  fonjottcii  thc  liorror  of 
tlie  tragedy  in  his  love  of  Ililda,  and  since 
Ililda  would  still  be  at  band,  sbe  would 
belp  bim  to  forget  tbis  also.  Witb  tbe 
coolness  of  a  man  of  bis  age,  be  calculated 
tbe  extent  of  Greifs  possible  distress  and 
reckoned  it  insi^rnificant.  Witb  tbe  ^ener- 
osity  of  bis  exceptional  natiuv,  be  admitted 
tbat  bis  fondness  for  bis  brotber  did  not 
depend  upon  any  principle  of  reciprocity. 
If  be  bad  cbosen,  eigbteen  montbs  earlier, 
to  remain  alive  instead  of  follow'ins:  tbe 
example  of  bis  imbappy  fatber,  it  bad  been 
for  Greifs  sake  tbat  be  bad  lived,  tbouijb 
Greif  bad  never  known  it ;  if  now,  knowing 
tbe  tbing  tbat  was  in  bis  beart,  be  ebose  to 
die,  it  was  for  Greifs  sake  still. 

He  was  s^lad  tbat  be  was  not  doins:  sucb 
a  deed  merely  to  escape  suifering  bim  seif. 
Tbe  tbougbt  would  bave  stayed  bis  band, 
preserving  bim  to  undergo  tbe  most  terrible 
ordeal  be  could  imagine  ;  wbereas,  in  its 
absence  be  could  spare  bimself  tbat,  at 
least,  witbout  a  pang,  wbile  ridding  Greif 
of  tbe  presence  of  a  traitor. 
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Tlic  Word  was  too  strong,  hut  Rcx  could 
not  See  tliat  it  w\as  so.  It  sccmed  to  liini 
tliat  by  all  the  wild  indulgcnce  of  liis 
imngination  he  Lad  fostercd  that  growth  of 
whicli  lie  liad  so  suddciily  been  made  aw\are. 
He  could  DO  longer  separate  the  Intention 
from  the  fact,  and  he  bolieved  himself  guilty 
of  both  alike,  though  he  w\'is  in  reality  but 
the  victim  of  circumstances  and  the  sport  of 
a  cruel  destiny.  Everything  combined  to 
bring  about  the  unavoidable  result,  the  fatal 
tendency  to  suicide  that  existed  in  his  blood, 
the  excessive  emotion  of  a  heart  unused  to 
feel,  the  despair  of  an  absolutely  hopeless 
love,  the  liorror  of  a  seif  that  seemed  all  at 
once  blackened  by  the  most  hideous  treach- 
ery,  even  the  constitutional  fearlessness  of 
a  man  to  whom  the  moment  of  death  offered 
no  terrors ;  everything  was  present  w^hich 
could  drive  Rex  over  the  brink,  and  every- 
thing was  absent  which  might  have  held 
him  back. 

He  rose  once  more  from  his  chair  and 
made  a  few  ste]Ds  in  the  room,  with  down- 
cast  eyes  and  folded  arms.     Methodical  and 
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rational  to  tlic  oiid,  lie  collectcd  liis  tliouglits 
for  tlie  last  tinie  and  reviewed  the  result 
of  bis  melancholy  rcflexions,  forcing  him- 
self  to  State  tlie  facts  with  the  utmost 
plainncss  and  conciseness,  as  tliough  hc 
were  summing  up  the  case  before  the  jury 
of  bis  fiiculties,  upon  whom  depended  the 
final  verdict.  Too  wise  to  die  in  vain,  too 
brave  to  die  for  a  selfisb  motive,  too  noble 
to  be  inÜuenced  by  any  fear  of  death  itself, 
he  was  determined  that  the  deed  should  be 
done  calmly,  in  the  füllest  consciousness  of 
its  importance  to  himself  and  others,  to  the 
füllest  satisfaction  of  his  own  enli^htened 
reasoninof. 

o 

That  his  present  condition  was  wholly 
intolerable,  he  refused  to  believe,  for  he 
would  not  admit  that  there  could  be  any- 
thing  too  hard  for  him  to  endure  if  his  own 
inclinations  were  alone  considered.  It  was 
possible  that  his  strength  miglit  break  dow^n 
if  he  were  exposed  to  such  an  ordeal  as  life 
with  Hilda  and  his  brother  during  many 
years ;  but  he  should  certainly  be  aware,  in 
such  a  case,  of  the  failiug  of  his  powers,  and 
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he  would  bc  able  to  kecp  liis  own  sccrct 
until  the  encl,  or,  if  not,  to  do  a  year  hencc 
vvliat  he  meant  to  do  now.  IIc  was  far  too 
old,  and  fiir  too  wise,  to  take  bis  life  from 
romantic  and  scarccly  dcfincd  motivcs, 
seekinn^  nothinii;  but  relief  from  a  half 
hysteric  pain,  asking  of  death  nothing  but 
the  forgetfulness  of  life  and  love. 

One  watchinor  him  mio^ht  have  seen  as 
much,  from  his  face  and  manner.  Being 
about  to  die,  he  looked  more  like  a  strong 
man  humiliated  by  the  shame  of  his  own 
deeds  tlian  like  a  boy  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
The  look  of  compact  strength  tliat  belonged 
to  him  was  not  gone,  and  his  step  was  firm 
and  even.  His  face  w^as  haggard,  pale  and 
drawn,  but  its  expression  was  calm  and 
determined,  füll  of  the  dignity  of  a  man 
superior  to  all  hasty  Impulses,  and  very  far 
removed  from  the  influence  of  all  base 
motives.  And  his  outward  appearance  re- 
presented  very  truly  the  moral  position  he 
had  taken  and  held  with  such  tenacity. 
A  w^ise  man  might  have  differed  from  him, 
but  could  not  have  despised  him  ;  a  reli- 
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giou.s  person  would  have  beeil  sorry  l'oi-  liiin, 
but  could  not  liave  condcmned  Ins  profound 
determiiiatioii  to  do  what  was  just  accord- 
ing  to  his  light,  in  })Grfcct  sacrifice  of  him- 
self,  to  tlie  atonement  for  an  involuntary 
wrong  ;  a  woak  man  would  liave  envied  liis 
streno;th,  a  strornj  man  mioflit  well  liave 
admired  liis  calm  power  of  reasoning  in 
tlie  face  of  dcath,  and  a  man  of  lieart  would 
liave  feit  for  liim. 

He  stood  still  before  tlie  table  and  looked 
out  througli  the  open  window  into  tlie 
briglit  summer  air.  Presently  lie  spoke  to 
himself  in  a  low,  distinet  voice. 

'  It  is  best,'  he  said  decisively.  '  I,  Horst 
von  Rieseneck,  stand  here  to  die,  because  I 
love  my  brotlier's  wife.  I  die  of  my  own 
free  will.  I  die  because  I  will  not  live  and 
feel  such  a  thing  in  my  lieart,  because  I  will 
not  be  dislionoured  in  my  own  estimation. 
I  obey  no  man,  I  fear  no  man,  I  am  influ- 
enced  by  no  man.  It  is  my  own  decision, 
and  I  liave  a  riglit  to  it.  It  is  my  own  life, 
and  I  have  a  riglit  to  take  it.  It  is  my  own 
love,  and  I  liave  a  riglit  to  kill  it.    I  do  not 
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die  to  cscapc  sufleiing,  l)ut  tlie  iiiwdrd  coii- 
viction  of  dislionour,  wliicli  no  honest  man 
is  called  upon  to  l^ear.  I  die  in  tlic  füll 
possession  of  all  niy  senses  and  faculties, 
and  if  any  of  tliem  were  disturbcd  I  would 
wait,  in  order  to  judge  more  calmly.  Tliat 
is  all  I  liave  to  say,  I  bclieve.' 

It  was  tlie  last  satisfaction  Kex  could 
give  himself  in  the  world  he  was  about  to 
leave.  Ilis  intelligence  demanded  of  him 
that  his  end  should  be  calm,  determined  and 
yet  unprcjudiced,  and  that  to  the  very  last 
he  should  remain  open  to  the  conviction  of 
error  should  any  sufficient  reason  or  reasons 
oceur  to  him  within  a  reasonabletime.  But 
no  reason  why  he  should  hold  his  hand  pre- 
sentcd  itself,  and  he  was  aware  that  he 
had  reached  the  supreme  moment.  He  was 
glad  that  lie  had  not  done  in  haste  what  he 
was  now  going  to  do  upon  mature  con- 
sideration,  for  he  had  always  loved  to  be 
justified  in  his  actions.  But  since  the  result 
of  so  mucli  thought  had  only  strengthened 
Ins  first  Intention,  there  was  no  object  in 
delaying  the  end  any  longer. 
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llaviiir^  m;i(l(^  nj)  liis  niind  (lofiiiilcl}',  lic 
crossed  \hc  rooiii  aiid  iiiilockod  tliu  door, 
rcHccting  tliat,  siiice  lie  was  to  be  fouud 
dead  in  a  fow  niinutcs,  tlierc  was  iio  iise  in 
makiiig  a  mystery  uf  tlie  fact  nur  in  oljlig- 
ing  ]>eople  to  break  tlie  door.  Keen,  cool 
and  practical  to  tlie  end,  tlie  action  was  cliar- 
aeteristic  of  liim.  Ile  came  back  to  tlie 
table  a  last  time  and  took  tlie  revolver  in 
liis  liaiid.  IIc  exainined  tlie  lock,  raised 
tlie  weapon  steadily  and  jJanted  tlie  cold 
muzzle  firnily  against  liis  temple.  Tlieii  he 
turned  liis  eyes  towards  tlie  open  window 
and  pnlled  tlie  trigger. 

Tlie  liammer  feil  witli  an  inoffensive  snap, 
and  Rex  frowncd.  But  lie  had  not  tlie 
sliglitest  Intention  of  relinquishing  bis 
purpose.  Witli  incredible  coolness,  he  went 
to  a  Corner  of  the  room  and  took  a  box  of 
perfectly  fresli  cartridges  from  the  drawer 
where  he  kept  his  ammunition ;  after  care- 
fully  removing  the  charges  from  the  re- 
volver, he  reloaded  the  Chambers,  one  by 
one,  raised  the  liammer  and  resimied  his 
Position.     Some  moments  elapsed  before  he 
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agaiii  lifted  tlic  weapoii  to  liis  licad.  The 
iiicideiit  liacl  sliakcu  lii.s  nerves,  and  lic  was 
dctermincd  to  die  in  füll  consciousncss  and 
apprcciation  of  bis  act. 

*  I  wisli  I  could  flatter  myself  tliat  it  is 
for  Hilda's  sake,'  lic  tliouglit.  '  But  as  I 
cannot,  let  tliis  be  the  end.' 

Tlie  Castle  clock  began  to  toll  tlic  hour  of 
noon,  as  lie  raiscd  tlie  revolver  a  second 
time. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Whex  Bcrbel  liad  liidden  tlie  precious  letter 
among  her  possessions,  slic  liad  firmly  in- 
tended  to  kcep  it  for  somc  time,  bcfore 
gi\dng  it  to  its  owner,  but  she  had  not  ex- 
cluded  £rom  her  calculations  the  possibility 
of  Consulting  Hikla  upon  the  matter.  In 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  christening 
day  it  had  seemed  to  the  good  woman  that 
she  might  wait  an  indefinite  time,  leaving 
Greif  in  io^norance  of  the  writino:,  while  he 
grew  daily  better  able  to  bear  such  a  sudden 
and  vivid  quickening  of  past  horrors,  as 
must  be  brouQ-ht  about  in  his  mind  when 
he  shoukl  read  his  father's  message.  It  ap- 
peared  to  Berbel  both  wiser  and  kinder  to 
hide  the  letter  for  a  lono-  time. 

The  day  had  passed  off  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  evcry  onc,  and  Berl)el  ccrtainly  dcscrvcd 
a  sliarc  in  tlie  success  of  tlic  cliristening. 
Slie  liad  bcen  indcfatigablc,  wise  and  pro- 
vident  in  all  tliings,  just  as  slie  liad  bcen  in 
tlic  old  times  wlien  a  penny  mcant  morc 
tlian  a  gold  piece  now.  Slie  liad  superin- 
tendcd  everytbing  and  everybody,  from  the 
baby  Sigmund  to  Greif  himsclf,  from  the 
cliristening  eake  to  the  potato  dumplings  of 
the  labourers'  feast.  Nothing  had  escaped 
her  quick  eyes,  or  her  ready  memory,  and 
all  had  gone  well  to  the  end. 

But  when  all  was  over  Berbel  was  tired, 
and  slie  was  fain  to  acknowledge  tliat  slie 
was  not  the  woman  she  had  been  twenty 
years  before.  She  was  tired  witli  the  long 
day's  work  and  slept,  instead  of  meditating 
upon  the  letter,  as  she  meant  to  do.  More- 
over  sleep  brought  a  wiser  judgment  to  her 
refreshed  brain,  and  when  she  awoke  in  the 
morninsj  she  resolved  to  consult  Hilda 
without  delay.  Once  more  she  opened 
her  treasure  safe  and  took  out  the  sealed 
envelope,  and  looked  at  it  attentively ;  not 
that  she  meant  to  run  the  risk  of  carrying 
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it  al)Out  witli  her,  lnil  Kccnnsc  slic  wisliod 
to  fix  its  aj)pcaraii('e  in  her  miiid,  in  ordcr 
to  dcscribe  it  to  Hilda.  Tlierc  was  notliing 
remarkal)le  about  tlie  outward  look  of  tlie 
letter  cxcept,  pcrliaps,  tlic  supcrscription, 
in  wliicli  Wastei  liad  dctccted  sometliing  of 
cid  Greifeustcin's  rouglmcss.  But  Bcrbcl 
tliouglit  it  (jiütc  natural  tliat  lie  sliould 
have  addresscd  it  simply,  '  To  my  son 
Greif,'  as  he  had  done.  To  her  mind  it  was 
more  aftcctionate,  and  looked  better  than 
if  he  had  written  *  Seiner  Ilochwohlgeboren 
Herrn  Greif  von  Greifenstein.'  She  looked 
closely  at  the  thing,  turning  it  over  and 
examining  it  witli  the  utmost  attention. 
But  there  was  nothing  worth  noticing 
beyond  what  she  saw  at  first.  The  writing 
was  large,  heavy  and  clear,  and  the  en- 
velope  was  sealed  witli  wax  bearing  the  im- 
press  of  the  Greifenstein  arms.  There  could 
not  be  more  than  one  sheet  of  paper  inside, 
for  the  letter  was  very  thin.  Berbel  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  in  such  good 
condition,  considerin«:  that  it  had  lain 
between  the  lininfrs  of  a  coat  for  more  than 
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a  year  and  a  half,  l)ut  slie  reflectcd  tliat 
diiring  tliat  tiinc  it  liad  becii  carcfully  prc- 
servcd,  niost  prübal)ly  in  a  ehest  or  drawcr 
in  thc  recesses  of  tlie  Jcw\s  sliop,  and  thab, 
aftcr  all,  there  was  no  particular  rcason  why 
it  should  be  torn,  or  stained,  or  otlierwise 
injurcd,  as  thougli  it  liad  Ijccn  handed  about 
from  onc  person  to  anotlier  evcr  since  it 
had  bcen  written.  The  pristine  freshness 
of  the  paper  was  certainly  a  little  tarnished, 
and  there  were  a  few  insisrnificant  creases 
on  its  smooth  surface ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  letter  looked  as  thone^h  it  might  have 
been  written  but  a  few  weeks  before  it  had 
fallen  into  Berbel's  hands.  It  Struck  the 
good  woman  that  Hilda  would  certainly 
wish  to  hear  the  whole  story  of  Wastei's 
discovery,  which  was  stränge  enough,  in- 
deed ;  and  that  when  she  had  heard  it,  that 
would  not  be  all,  for  if  they  deeided  to  give 
Greif  the  letter  at  once,  he  also  must  know 
wlience  it  came. 

For  a  moment  Berbel  conceived  it  possible 
that  it  might  not,  after  all,  contain  a  fare- 
well  communication,  since  there  was  nothing 
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to  sliüw  that  it  liad  ivally  hecn  writtcn  on 
tlie  fatal  nii^lit,  but  tlu'  itloa  would  not  l)car 
examinatioii,  and  wlien  she  laid  tlie  envclopc 
oncc  morc  iu  its  place  in  her  box  she  was 
fiinily  persuadcd  that  it  containcd  old  Grcif- 
enstein's  last  words  to  his  son.  The  lon^jer 
she  thouo-ht  of  this,  thc  more  she  wondercd 
liow  on  the  previous  day  she  could  have 
meditated  keeping  it  from  Greif  for  any 
length  of  time.  Her  motive  had  assnredly 
been  to  save  liim  pain  if  possiblc,  but  at 
present  she  saw  the  whole  matter  in  a 
different  light.  At  the  most,  she  thought, 
he  might  be  saddened  for  a  day  or  two  by 
this  messafi^e  from  another  world,  but  it  was 
better  that  he  should  sufFer  a  little  at  pre- 
sent than  that  he  should  continue  to  fcincy 
that  his  father  had  forc^otten  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Berbel  was  by  no  means  w^ithout 
her  share  of  the  national  military  instinct, 
which  will  face  annoyance  in  any  shape, 
or  impose  it  upon  others  rather  than 
allow  a  duty  of  any  kind  to  be  eluded,  or 
the  execution  of  its  mandates  postponed. 
Better   for   Greif,    she    thought,    that    the 
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mjittcr  sliould  bc  scttlcd  ut  oncc,  bcttcr  for 
herself,  ])ctter  for  cveryljody.  Dclay  miglit 
be  fjital.  Rlic  liersclf  might  die  suddcnly, 
and  thc  Ictter  would  l)e  found  among  her 
belongings.  What  would  Ijc  tliouglit  of  her 
by  her  beloved  mistress  if  it  were  discovered 
that  she  had  concealed  so  precious  a  docu- 
ment  ?  Or  Greif  iniglit  die,  without  ever 
knowing  that  his  father  had  written — 
a  hundred  misfortunes  might  occur  to  pre- 
vent  the  letter  reaching  the  hands  for  whieh 
it  was  destined.  There  was  no  time  like  the 
present,  thought  the  sturdy  Berbel,  and  no 
day  like  to-day  for  doing  unpleasant  things 
whieh  could  not  be  avoided. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  Hilda  alone,  without  danger 
of  interruption,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
was  yet  early  morning,  and  Hilda  was  in  all 
probability  still  asleep,  dreaming  of  the 
festivities  of  the  previous  day,  but  it  would 
be  important  to  know  whether  Greif  was  up 
or  not,  and  whether  he  intended  to  leave 
the  Castle  durino^  the  morninsf.  Berbel  left 
her  room  and  w^ent  down  to  the  court.     The 
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moii  wero  smv  to  kii(»\v  if  (Jicif  li;i<l  incaiit 
to  go  inlo  tlie  forest  or  tu  slay  at  liunic,  as 
ho  would  certainly  liave  givcii  ordcrs  for 
some  one  to  accompany  liim.  ]Ie  was  not 
like  liis  fathcr,  who  liad  loved  to  tramp  all 
day  aloue,  wearying  liimself  out,  and  Coming 
liome  late  in  tlic  evening,  in  tlie  perpctual 
attempt  to  make  tlic  days  sccm  sliort.  Greif 
was  by  nature  gregarious,  and  was  not  satis- 
fied  witli  tlie  society  of  liis  dogs,  but  usually 
took  a  couple  of  men  witli  him,  wlien  lie 
eould  not  prevail  upon  Rex  to  join  in  liis 
expeditions. 

Berbel  went  into  the  court  and  asked  a 
few  questions,  carelessly  enougli.  It  was  a 
warm  morning  and  tlie  men  seemed  sleepy 
after  the  carousal  of  the  previous  night. 
None  of  thcm  had  received  any  Orders  for 
the  day,  and  those  who  had  anything  to  do 
went  about  tlieir  occupations  in  a  leisurely 
fashion,  slowly  and  deliberately,  while  those 
who  had  no  work  sat  together  in  a  shady 
Corner  smokiug  their  porcelain  pipes,  and 
discussinsf  the  festive  reminiscences  of  the 
christening,  enjoying  their  idleness  as  very 
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ötrüii<^  nieii  caii,  who  liabitually  work  liard 
and  say  littlc.  It  was  evident  that  notliing 
would  bc  donc  on  that  day,  and  it  was  prob- 
al)le  that  Greif  wouhl  stay  at  home.  Ber- 
bel  tunied  away  and  went  tovvards  the 
entrance  of  tlie  hall  She  was  about  to  go 
in  whcn  she  heard  footsteps  beliind  her,  and 
on  looking  round  saw  Wastei  striding  up 
with  his  long,  greyhound  step. 

'  God  greet  you,   Frau  Berbel,'  he  said, 


comnig  nearer. 


He  was  no  longer  arrayed  in  his  magni- 
ficent  velvet  coat  as  on  the  previous  day. 
Such  finery  was  only  for  the  greatest  fes- 
tivities,  and  at  present  he  wore'  no  iacket  at 
all,  but  a  rough  waistcoat  with  metal  buttons, 
which  liung  loose  and  open  over  his  shirt, 
and  he  had  a  bündle  under  his  arm. 

'  Good  morning,  Wastei,'  answered  Ber- 
bel,  fixing  her  sharp  eyes  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  inquiry.  She  wondered  why  he  had 
come. 

*  I  have  brought  you  something,'  he  re- 
marked,  standing  still  before  her,  and  tap- 
ping  the  bündle  he  carried  with  one  hand. 
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*  Morc  trout  ? '  iiKjuired  Bcrbel  with  ii 
twitehing  smile.  '  Tlicre  is  iio  gold  to  bc 
pickod  up  to-clay,  Master  Wastei.' 

*  Unfortunately,'  he  answered.  *  But  theu 
oiie  can  never  kiiow,'  he  added  reflectively. 

'  Out  with  it ! '  exchiimed  Berbcl  who  was 
not  in  a  humoiir  for  lonij  conversations. 

*  Out  with  it  is  soon  said,'  returned  the 
other.  '  It  is  a  serious  matter.  Do  you 
think  I  can  chatter  like  a  magpie  without 
thinking  of  w^hat  I  am  to  say  ? ' 

'  Then  think,  and  he  quick  about  it,  or  I 
shall  go  in/ 

'  Oh,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  you  may  take 
the  bündle  without  any  explanation,'  replied 
Wastei,  holding  it  out  towards  her.  Berbel 
took  it,  and  feit  it,  as  though  trying  to  guess 
what  it  contained. 

'  A^^at  is  it  ? '  she  asked  at  length,  as  her 
Imagination  failed  to  suggest  the  nature  of 
the  Contents. 

'  It  is  my  coat,'  said  Wastei.  '  The  old 
wolf  s  coat,  if  you  like  it  better.' 

*  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  your  coat  ? ' 
inquired  Berbel.      In  spite  of  the  question 
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hIic  liad  tlirust  tlie  l)un(llc  uiuler  ouc  arm 
iuid  licld  it  firinly,  with  tlie  eviduut  intcution 
of  kccping  it. 

*  Wlien  you  liavc  giveu  tlic  letter  to  tlic 
baron,  you  miglit  be  so  kiiid  as  to  mend  tlic 
pocket  for  me/  said  Wastei  calmly. 

'  But  I  told  you  I  sliould  pcrhaps  wait 
some  time  before  giviiig  the  letter.' 

*  Yes — but  you  liavc  tliouglit  about  that 
in  tlic  night/  answercd  Wastei  kcenly. 
*You  will  not  wait  mucli  longcr  tban  to- 
day.' 

'  Wliat  makcs  you  think  that  ? ' 

'  It  would  not  bc  likc  you,  Frau  Berbel,' 
said  thc  man,  with  afFected  indifFcrence. 

'  Perhaps  not,'  replied  Berbel,  smiling 
unconsciously  at  thc  subtle  flattery  bestowed 
upon  her  scrupulously  honest  character. 
'  Pcrhaps  not.  I  had  thought  of  it,  as  you 
say.' 

'  And  I  had  thought  that  unless  thc  old 
wolf  s  coat  wcrc  there  with  thc  hole  in  thc 
pocket,  Frau  Berbel  might  not  bc  ablc  to 
makc  it  quitc  clear  that  Master  Wastei  had 
spoken  the  truth.      But  if  the  truth  is  quitc 
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clear,  wliy  theii '  lie  piiused,  as  tliough 

lie  (liJ  not  caro  what  might  lia}>peii  in  sncli 
a  case. 

Berbel  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  laughcd  a  little,  a  plicnomcnon  \vlncli 
witli  licr  was  exceedingly  unusual. 

*  You  are  roally  not  stupid  at  all,'  she 
remarked.  The  gliost  of  a  smile  played 
about  Wastci's  tliin  lips  as  he  turncd  his 
eyes  upon  her.  Their  expression  was  at 
once  keen,  cunning  and  good-natured. 

*  Nobody  ever  said  I  was  particularly  dull/ 
he  answered. 

*  Then  you  want  me  to  show  tlie  coat,  to- 
gether  with  the  letter  ? ' 

'  Of  course/ 

'  But  when  they  know  that  it  belonged  to 
Herr  von  Greifenstein,  they  will  wish  to  keep 
it,  will  they  not  ? ' 

'  Of  course,'  repeated  Wastei. 

'  And  then,  when  they  find  that  you  have 
bought  it  honestly,  they  will  want  to  buy  it 
of  you.' 

*  Of  course.' 

*  And  you  gave  twenty  marks  for  it  ? ' 
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'  'J'wcnty  marks.' 

*  And  yoii  think  tliey  will  give  yoTi  morc 
for  it,  thougli  I  shall  teil  tliem  just  what  it 
cost  you  at  tlic  Jew's  ? ' 

'  Of  coursc' 

*  You  are  not  stupid,  Wastci.  You  arc 
not  stu})id  at  all.  But  I  tliought  you 
imagincd  tlie  coat  would  bring  you  luck.  I 
wonder  tliat  you  want  to  part  witli  it  1 ' 

'  Do  you  ?  Is  it  not  luck  if  I  get  more  for 
it  thaii  it  cost  at  the  Jew's  ? '  The  man's 
eyes  twinkled  as  he  spoke. 

'  There  is  certainly  sometliing  in  what  you 
say/  answered  Berbel.  '  I  am  not  surprised 
that  you  got  it  so  cheap.  Y^ou-  understand 
a  bargain,  I  see.' 

'  And  you  will  be  glad,  too,  Frau  Berbel, 
when  you  have  to  explain  how  the  letter 
was  found,'  said  Wastei  thoughtfully.  '  You 
will  be  giad  to  have  the  coat  in  your  hands 
to  show,  and  if  they  like,  they  can  go  to  the 
Jew  and  he  will  teil  them  that  I  bought  it 
only  the  other  day.' 

'You  are  quite  sure  you  are  telling  the 
truth,  Wastei  ? ' 
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'  l  nlwavs  (lo,  iiow  tlial  1  liavc  a  t^iiii 
liconcc,'  he  answcred.  *  You  sce,  tlie  trutli 
is  best  for  people  wlio  liavc  anytliing  to 
lose' 

Tic,  Wastci ! '  exclaimcd  Bcrbel,  lialf 
iuclinod  to  smilc  at  liis  odd  pliilosophy,  but 
unwilliiig  to  let  bim  see  that  sbe  could 
apprcciatc  a  jest  upon  so  moral  a  subjcct. 

*  It  is  true,  Frau  Berl)el.  Not  that  I  ever 
lied  much,  eitlier,  though  I  have  told  some 
smart  tales  to  the  foresters  in  the  old  days, 
when  I  was  a  free-shot  in  the  forest,  and 
thcy  were  always  trying  to  catch  me  with  a 
bare  in  my  pocket — and  to  you  too,  Frau 
Berbel,  when  I  used  to  make  you  think  the 
game  was  all  right.  What  did  it  matter, 
so  long  as  you  liad  it  to  eat,  you  and — well, 
tbose  were  queer  times.  I  suppose  you 
have  game  whenever  you  like,  now,  do  you 
not?' 

*  Ay,  Wastei — I  sometimes  could  not  find 
any  lead  in  your  bares ' 

*  That  made  them  lighter  to  carry  and 
more  wbolesome  to  eat,'  observed  the  other 
with  a  chuckle. 
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'  And  1  liad  my  (loul)ts  jil)Oiit  them,  of 
course ' 

'  But  you  (lid  not  ask  many  qucstions — 
not  very  many — did  you  ? ' 

*  Not  always,  Wastci/  answercd  Bcrbel 
witli  a  twitcli  of  tlic  lips.  'You  see  I 
tliought  it  best  to  belicve  you,  and  to  trcat 
you  likc  an  honest  fellow.  Thcre  \vere 
reasons ' 

'  Better  tlian  doubts,  especially  wlien  the 
hare  was  dead  and  lying  on  your  kitchen 
table.  Well,  well,  tliose  times  are  gone 
now,  and  if  I  ever  shot  a  hare  or  a  roebuck 
without  lead,  or  pulled  the  trout  out  of  the 
stream  without  making  a  hole  -in  his  nose, 
why  I  have  forgotten  it,  and  I  will  not  do 
it  again,  I  promise  you.  I  am  growing  old, 
Frau  Berbel,  I  am  growing  old.' 

'  And  wise,  I  hope ' 

'  When  a  man  is  young  he  can  do  without 
a  gun  licence,'  observed  Wastei.  *  When 
the  years  begin  to  come,  he  wants  that  and 
other  things  too.  ]\Iay-wine  in  May,  Frau 
Berbel,  and  brown  beer  in  October.' 

'  And  all  the  cherry  sj^irits  you  can  pick 
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u]i,  botwocn  timos,  I  supposc.  What  nro 
thc  other  lliings  ? ' 

*  A  cfood  house  to  live  in,  and  a  <i:ood  wifc 
to  roll  tlie  potato  dumplings.  These  are 
two  tliings  that  are  good  when  the  grcy 
years  come.' 

'  You  put  the  house  before  the  wife,  I  see/ 
remarked  Berbel. 

'  Because  if  I  had  a  good  house  I  could 
have  the  cjood  wife  fast  enou^i^h.  AVastei  is 
not  so  dull  as  he  looks.  He  has  looked 
about  him  in  the  world.  Ay,  Frau  Berbel, 
now  if  you  were  thinking  of  being  married 
and  had  your  choice  of  two  men,  would  you 
choose  the  one  with  a  house  or  the  one 
without?     It  is  a  simple  question.' 

'  Yery  simple,  Master  Wastei,'  answered 
Berbel,  stiffening  her  stiff  neck  a  little.  '  So 
simple  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  about  it, 
nor  even  to  ask  it.  AVhen  do  you  want 
your  coat  back  ? ' 

'  I  want  a  coat,  but  not  that  one — when- 
ever  you  please.  But  do  not  hurry  yourself, 
for  I  shall  not  catch  cold,  and  my  sweetheart 
does  not  care  whether  I  have  one  or  not.' 
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'  So  you  luive  a  swccthoart,  havc  you  ? ' 

*  Ay,  and  a  trcasurc,  too — in  my  waist- 
coat  pockct,'  cxplaincd  Wastei,  sliowing  tlie 
sliining  cdgc  of  thc  gold  piecc  lic  had  rc- 
ceived  on  tlie  prcvious  day.  *  She  has  yellow 
liair,  like  thc  lady  Ililda's,  and  a  golden 
heart  like  Frau  Berbel's — I  only  wisli  slie 
wcre  as  big.' 

'  Fie,  Wastei  —  making  compliments  at 
this  time  of  day,  and  to  an  old  woman ! ' 

'Old  friends,  old  logs,  old  spirits,'  ob- 
served  Wastei.  *We  have  known  each 
otlier  a  long  time,  Frau  Berbel,  in  good  and 
bad  days,  summer  and  winter,  and  you  have 
always  been  the  same  to  me.' 

*  Small  credit  for  that ! '  exclaimed  Berbel. 
*  You  have  done  me  many  a  good  turn  in 
twenty  years,  and  my  Ladies  too,  and  you 
have  never  got  much  by  it,  that  I  can  see 
— more  praise  to  you  ! ' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  ejaculated  Wastei,  who  was 
visibly  afFected  by  the  speech.  '  God  greet 
you,  Frau  Berbel ! '  he  added,  turning  away 
abruptly  and  leaving  her  standing  alone  in 
the  court. 
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JxM'hcl  lookcd  aftcT  liini  for  :i  (Vw  scoonds, 
jiiul     tlicre    was    an    unusually    teiider    ex- 
pression  in  her  sliarp  cycs,  as  slie  watched 
liis  retreatinfj  fii^urc.      Ile  liad  Ijcen  a  wild 
fcllow  iu  bis  day,  a  daring  poaclicr,  an  in- 
trepid  drinker  of  fiery  clierry  spirits,  always 
the  first  in  a  figlit  and  tlie  last  out  of  it,  the 
t error  of  tlic  liead  forester  and  liis  men,  tlic 
object  of  old  Greifcnstein's  inveterate  hatred, 
tlic  admiration  of  tlic  villa^fc  maidens  for 
twenty  milcs  around,  tlic  central  figure  in  a 
hundred  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes 
of  all  kinds,  and  yet,  as  though  he   were 
miraculously  preservcd  from  härm,  he  liad 
always  managcd  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  and 
though  many  a  time  suspccted  of  making 
free  with  the  game,  yet  never  convicted,  nor 
even  brouc^ht  to  a  trial.     It  had  been  im- 
possiblc    to    catch    liim    and    impossiblc    to 
prove  anything  against  liim.      At  last  the 
head  forester,  who  had  a  secret  reverence  for 
his  extraordinary  powxrs  of  endurance  and 
unrivalled    skill    in    woodcraft,    had    made 
terms  with  him  and  employed  him  as  a  sort 
of    supernumerary    upon    the    government 
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cstal)li.sliment.  Froni  llint  d;iy,  AVastei,  wlio 
woiild  liavc  wagcd  war  to  tlic  dcatli  with  all 
regulär  forcsters,  liad  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion  to  tlie  kindness  sliown  him,  and  had 
given  up  poacliing  for  cver.  Berbel  could 
not  lielp  liking  liim,  and  bcing  grateful  to 
him  for  niany  a  good  turn  he  had  done  the 
poor  ladies  at  Sigmundskron.  She  had 
often  distrusted  him  at  first,  but  after 
twenty  years'  acquaintance  and  friendship 
she  owned,  as  she  watched  him  stride  away, 
that  he  had  a  heart  of  gold,  as  he  had  said 
of  her  but  a  few  moments  earlier. 

It  seemed  as  though  circumstances  pointed 
clearly  to  the  course  she  had'  intended  to 
pursue,  for  since  Wastei  had  brought  her 
the  coat  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  put 
off  the  execution  of  her  purpose.  She  de- 
termined  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Hilda 
as  soon  as  possible  and  to  place  both  the 
garment  and  the  letter  in  her  hands.  The 
reasonino^  she  foUowed  in  selectinor  Hilda 
for  her  confidence  has  been  sufficiently 
explained  already.  The  intimacy  existing 
between  the  two   made   such  a  plan  seem 
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niost  natural  to  her,  Ililda's  stroni^  and 
sensible  nature  made  it  safe,  tlic  dilliculty 
of  tlic  mission,  so  far  as  Greif  was  concerned, 
made  it  appear  wisest  to  leave  the  matter  to 
Ins  wife's  wisdom  and  tact.  Berbel  went 
upstairs  witli  her  bündle  under  her  arm. 

Though  Hilda  liad  not  risen  quite  so  early 
as  her  cid  servant,  she  was  by  this  timc 
dressed  and  ready  for  the  morning  walk 
Greif  liked  so  much  in  the  summer  time. 
ßerbel  met  them  botli  in  one  of  the  passages, 
Walking  qiiickly,  arm  in  arm,  talking  and 
laughing  happily  as  they  went.  Berbel 
would  have  let  them  pass,  seeing  that  Hilda 
was  not  alone,  had  not  the  latter  stopped 
and  asked  a  question. 

'  What  have  you  got  there,  Berbel  ? '  she 
inquired,  looking  at  the  bündle. 

'  It  is  a  very  important  matter,'  answered 
Berbel.  '  And  if  you  could  spare  me  a  few 
minutes ' 

^  Is  it  really  important  ? '  asked  Hilda, 
leaninsf  on  her  husband's  arm. 

'  Very.  And  if  you  could  spare  the  time 
'     Berbel  looked  at  Greif. 
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'  Vcry  well,'  said  tlic  I alter.  '  J  liavc 
pleiity  to  do,  dear.  Finish  your  busincss 
witli  Berbel  and  nicct  me  on  tlie  tower — 
therc  is  a  man  waiting  for  mc,  I  believe.' 

Tliereupon  Greif  went  on  Ins  way  down 
the  broad  corridor,  leaving  Ililda  and  Berbel 
to  their  own  devices. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  asked  Ililda,  wlio  wanted 
to  lose  no  time  in  rejoining  her  husband. 

'  It  is  a  very  serious  afFair,  and  concerns 
the  baron,'  answered  Berbel.  *  Perhaps  it 
w^ould  be  better  if  you  would  come  to  my 
room.' 

Hilda  followed  her,  wondering  what  could 
have  happened,  and  not  without  some  pre- 
sentiment  of  evil.  When  they  had  reached 
their  destination  Berbel  carefully  bolted  the 
door  and  turned  to  her  mistress.  It  was  a 
small  bright  room,  vaulted  and  whitewashed, 
simply  but  comfortably  furnished.  Hilda 
sat  down  and  looked  up  at  Berbel's  face, 
somewhat  anxiously. 

'  It  is  nothing  bad,'  said  Berbel.  '  But  it 
wdll  give  pain  to  the  baron,  and  so  I  con- 
sulted  you.     I  have  found  a  letter  written 
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to  hini  l)y  Herr  von  (Ireifenstein  oii  tlie 
nip;lil  lie  diod.  No  oiic  hut  yoii  caii  t^ivc  it 
to  hiiii.' 

Hilda  Startod  sliglitly.  Anytliing  wliicli 
recalled  tlic  foarful  tragcdy  was  iieccssarily 
painful  and  disturbing  to  tlie  pcacc  of  her 
unclouded  happincss. 

'  A  letter  ? '  slie  repeated  in  a  low  voicc. 
*  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  Tlicy  searclicd 
everywliere  for  montlis.  Are  you  quite 
sure  ? ' 

'  They  miglit  have  searclicd  for  ever,  but 
for  tlic  mcrcst  accidcnt,'  answercd  Berbel, 
beijinnino;  to  imdo  her  bündle.  *  This,'  she 
added,  unfolding  the  velvet  garment — '  this 
is  the  coat  Herr  von  Greifenstein  wore  whcn 
he  shot  himself.' 

Hilda  gazcd  silently  at  the  thing  durin g 
several  seconds,  and  shuddercd  at  the 
thoughts  it  recalled,  though  she  was  by 
no  means  persuaded  that  Berbel  was  not 
mistaken. 

*  How^  do  you  know  it  is  ?'  she  asked  at  last. 

*  It  was  Stolen  on  that  night,  by  one  of 
those   city    servants   who   were   always   at 
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Grcifeiistciii.  Your  inotlicr  did  not  iioticc 
it.  Tlic  man  took  it  to  a  Jew,  wlio  kc})t 
it  a  year  and  then  liung  it  up  for  sale.  A  few 
days  ago  Wastci  bought  it  to  wcar  at  tlie 
christcning.' 

'  But  how  did  hc  know  ? ' 

'  He  gucssed  it,  and  found  thesc  marks.' 

Berbel  sliowed  the  collar  of  tlic  coat  to 
Hilda,  putting  her  finger  on  eacli  spot  in 
succession. 

'  It  looks  like  rust,'  said  Hilda. 

'  It  is  the  blood  of  Herr  von  Greifenstein,' 
answered  Berbel  solemnly.  '  The  ball  wcnt 
in  just  below  the  right  ear,  as  I  have  heard 
your  mother  say  more  than  once.' 

'  How  horrible  ! '  exclaimed  Hilda,  draw- 
ing  back,  though  her  eyes  remained  riveted 
on  the  rusty  marks. 

'  It  is  not  gay,'  said  Berbel  grimly.  '  Now 
look  here.  Do  you  see  the  pocket  ?  Yes. 
Well,  do  you  see  that  the  lining  is  torn  just 
above  it  ?  Good.  Herr  von  Greifenstein 
^vrote  liis  letter  and  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket,  because  he  was  thinking  of  other 
things  at  that  moment,  and  paid  no  atten- 
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tion  to  wliat  lio  did,  wliicli  was  natiii'nl 
euougli,  poor  gentlemuii.  Bat  iiistead  of 
puttiiig  it  iiitü  the  pockot,  he  liappcned  to 
slip  it  tlirougli  tlie  slit,  so  that  it  feil  down 
between  the  coat  and  the  lining.  Do  you 
See  V 

'  Yes — and  then  ? ' 

*  Aud  then  he  puUed  the  trigger  of  his 
pistol  and  dicd.  The  letter  was  hidden  in 
the  coat,  the  coat  was  stolen,  taken  to  the 
Jew's  and  sold  to  AVastei  eighteen  months 
later,  with  the  letter  still  in  it.  And 
Wastei  brought  me  the  letter  yesterday, 
and  the  coat  to-day.  That  is  the  whole 
history/ 

'  Where  is  it — the  letter  ? '  asked  Hilda 
in  an  anxious  tone. 

Berbel  imlocked  her  little  deal  ehest  and 
withdrew  the  precious  document,  which  she 
put  into  Hilda's  hand.  Hilda  turned  it 
over  and  over,  and  looked  from  it  to  the 
coat,  and  back  again  to  the  sealed  envelope, 
reading  the  address  again  and  again. 

'  It  is  a  stränge  story,'  she  said  at  last. 
'  But   I   do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any 
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doubt.  0  Jlerbcl,  Bcrbcl !  What  do  you 
tliiiik  tlicrc  is  writtcu  iuside  tlii.s  little  bit 
of  papcr  ? ' 

'  A  few  words  to  say  good-ljye  to  bis  son, 
I  suppose/  tlie  womaii  answercd. 

*  If  it   werc    oiily   tliat '     Hilda   did 

not  fiuisli  the  scntence,  but  her  face  grew 
slowly  pale  and  slie  stared  vacantly  out  of 
the  window,  wliile  the  hand  that  held  the 
letter  rested  on  her  knee. 

'  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  anything 
eise,'  Said  Berbel  quietly.  *  It  cannot  be  a 
will,  for  they  found  everything  about  the 
property.  What  could  the  poor  gentleman 
say  except  "  Good-bye,"  and  "  God  bless 
you "  ?  It  seems  very  simple  to  me.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  it  would  make  the  baron 
very  sad  to  read  it,  and  so  I  came  to  you, 
because  I  knew  you  could  find  just  the  right 
moment  to  give  it  to  him,  and  just  the  right 
words  to  say,  and  it  seemed  wrong  in  me  to 
keep  it  even  a  day.  At  first,  I  thought  I 
ought  to  put  it  away  and  wait  a  year  or 
two,  until  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  first 
shock — but  then ' 
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*  Tliaiik  lieaven  you  didiiot!'  cxchümcd 
Ililda. 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  I  liavc  pleased  you/ 
observcd  Berbol  in  her  sliarp,  good-natured 
way. 

'  Pleased  ?  Oli,  aiiytliing  would  liave 
pleased  me  better  tliau  tliis  tliiiig !  It  is 
dreadful,  after  all  tliis  time  lias  passed ' 

'  But,  after  all,'  suggested  Berbel,  *  it  is 
only  the  aöair  of  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
barou  will  be  very  glad,  afterwards,  to  feel 
that  bis  father  bad  not  forgotten  bim.' 

'  You  do  not  understand,'  answered  Hilda 
witb  increasing  anxiety.  '  We  never  knew 
wby  tbey  killed  tbemselves — it  is  an  awful 
secret,  and  tbe  explanation  is  in  tbis  letter.' 

*  You  never  knew  ! '  cried  Berbel  in  great 
astonisbment.  It  bad  not  entered  ber  com- 
prebension  tbat  tbe  real  facts  could  be 
unknown,  tbougli  tbey  bad  never  been  com- 
municated  to  berself. 

'  No — neitber  I  nor  my  busband,  and  I 
bad  boped  tbat  as  all  bas  turned  out  bappily 
we  migbt  never  know.  It  would  bave  been 
fax  better,  far  better  ! ' 
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*  Yes,  far  bcttcr,'  ecliocd  Bcrbel,  wliose 
simple  calciihitions  luid  hccn  upset  by  the 
news,  and  who  began  to  wisli  tliat  the  coat 
liad  fallen  into  otlier  liands. 

Hilda  sat  quite  still,  tliinking  wbat  she 
should  do.  Tlie  Situation  was  painful  from 
its  very  simplicity,  for  it  was  assuredly  her 
duty  to  go  to  her  husband  and  give  him  the 
letter,  telling  him  the  whole  truth  at  once. 
He  liad  a  right  to  reeeive  the  message  from 
his  dead  fathcr  without  a  moment's  delay, 
and  she  knew  it,  though  she  hesitated  at 
the  thouo'ht  of  what  mio^ht  follow.  Her 
beautiful  young  face  was  pale  with  anxiety, 
and  her  bright  eyes  were  Teile d  by  sad 
thoughts.  Poor  Berbel  was  terribly  dis- 
tressed  at  the  result  of  her  discovery  and 
tried  to  imagine  some  means  of  improving 
the  Situation. 

'  If  you  would  let  me,'  she  said,  at  last, 
'  I  would  take  the  letter  to  the  baron  and 
explain — if  it  would  hurt  you ' 

'  You  ?  I  ? '  cried  Hilda  almost  fiercely. 
'  It  is  of  him  I  am  thinking,  and  of  what  he 
will  suflfer.     What  does  it  matter  for  me  ? 
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It  is  my  duty,  niul  J  niust  do  it — am  1  liis 
wife  only  wlioii  tlie  sun  sliines  and  wc  are 
happy  ?  Ah,  Berbcl,  you  sliould  know 
better  than  tliat  ! ' 

'  I  only  wantcd  to  spare  you,'  said  Berbcl 
liumbly. 

Hilda  looked  up  qiückly  aud  tben  took 
the  old  servaut's  band  kindly  in  bers. 

'  I  know,'  sbe  said  softly.  *  But  you  must 
tbink  first  of  bim,  always — if  you  love  me. 
Berbel — are  you  perfectly  sure  tbat  all  tbis 
is  true  and  real,  tbat  no  wicked  persoii  is 
trying  to  do  us  some  barm  ? ' 

*  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be — Wastei  said  I 
migbt  ask  tbe  Jew,  if  I  pleased.' 

*  It  is  true — it  is  Wastei.  Unless  be  is 
mistaken  bimself  tbere  can  be  no  doubt, 
tben.     But  it  is  all  so  stränge  ! ' 

It  was  stranger  still,  perbaps,  tbat  Was- 
tei's  name  sbould  be  enougb  to  dispel  in 
Hilda's  mind  all  doubts  as  to  tbe  trutli  of 
tbe  story,  and  yet  sbe  would  bave  belle ved 
tbe  wild,  kind-bearted  free-sbot  sooner  tban 
many  a  respectable  member  of  society. 

'  Put   away  tbe   coat,   Berbel,'    sbe   said 
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aftcr  a  pauso.  '  Jl(^.  will  not  ikmmI  Io  see  it 
wlicn  lic  lias  read  tlic  lettcr,  niid  it  would 
hurt  him,  as  it  liurts  me.' 

'  Sball  I  givc  it  back  to  Wastci?'  inquired 
Berbel,  folding  it  up. 

'  No,  oh  110  !  Put  it  away  carcfully  where 
it  will  bc  safe,  but  where  no  oiie  will  ever 
see  it  again.' 

'  Wastei  gave  twenty  marks  for  it,' 
observed  Berbel.  '  It  is  not  fair  that  he 
should  lose  his  money.'  She  could  not  lielp 
speaking  a  good  word  for  her  old  friend. 

*  Give  him  forty  to  buy  a  new  one.  He 
has  been  honest,  very  honest.'  Hilda  siglied, 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  all  the  pain  that  might 
liave  been  spared,  if  Wastei  liad  put  the 
letter  into  the  fire,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
Berbel. 

The  good  w^oman  carefully  folded  the 
coat  and  hid  it  away  in  the  recesses  of  a 
liuge  press  that  filled  the  end  of  the  room. 
Then  she  rolled  up  the  coloured  handkerchief 
and  put  it  into  her  pocket. 

*  It  is  Wastei's,'  she  said,  as  her  mistress 
w^atched  her. 
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The  clisap[)earan(*i*  of  the  coat  rccallcd  (o 
Hilda  tlie  diity  of  acting  immcdiately,  aiid 
slio  rose  from  her  seat  with  a  heavy  hoart. 
As  slie  was  ahout  to  leavc  thc  rooni  a 
thought  crossed  her  miiid,  aiid  slie  stüj>ped. 

*  Berbcl,'  she  said,  '  iny  mother  must 
never  know  that  tliis  has  becn  found,  or  at 
least,  you  must  never  speak  of  it  to  licr  or 
to  any  one,  and  you  must  teil  Waste i  to 
hold  Ins  tonc^ue.  She  has  had  sorrow 
enough  in  her  life,  and  we  need  not  add 
any  more,  now  that  she  is  so  liappy.' 

*  Good,'  answered  Berbel.  '  I  will  not 
talk  about  it,  and  as  for  Was t ei,  I  would 
trust  hini  with  anytliing.' 

Hilda  slipped  the  fatal  letter  into  tlie 
bosom  of  her  frock  and  went  in  search  of 
her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Greif  had  not  found  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  be  waiting  for  him,  and  he 
liimself  had  sat  down  to  wait  for  Ililda  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  great  tower.  The  air 
was  warm  and  fragrant,  even  at  that  height, 
with  the  odour  of  the  pines,  and  the  sun 
was  not  yet  high  enough  to  make  it  un- 
pleasantly  hot.  Throngh  the  bright,  sunlit 
distance  Greif  could  see  many  a  familiär 
Landmark  of  the  forest,  and  as  he  sat  there 
doing  nothing,  he  amused  himself  half  un- 
consciously  with  counting  the  points  in  the 
surrounding  landscape  which  he  had  visited, 
and  those  he  had  never  reached,  and  the 
number  of  the  former  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  the  rest.  It  was  a  very  peaceful  scene, 
and  Greif  breathed  in  the  smooth  refreshing 
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air  witli  dolii^^ht,  wliile  liis  eyes  wniidorcd 
lazily  u})  and  dowii  tlie  hoights  and  along 
tbe  featliery  greeu  crcsts  of  tlie  forest's 
wavcs.  For  all  tlic  firs  and  ^liiies  werc  still 
ti}>pod  witli  tlie  grcen  of  their  new-grown 
slioots,  thoiigh  tlie  autumii  wiiids  and  tlie 
winter  siiows  would  soon  stain  tlie  new- 
comers  as  black  as  tlie  old  bouijhs  on  wliicli 
tliey  grcw.  The  tinie  is  sliort  indeed, 
diiring  wliicli  tlie  Black  Forest  is  not  black, 
but  takes  a  softer  liue,  and  a  warmer  liglit. 
The  aiitumn  comes  early,  the  spring  comes 
late,  tliere  is  but  little  summer,  and  tlie 
winter  has  it  all  to  himself  during  the  rest 
of  the  time.  But  tliough  the  summer  days 
be  few,  they  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  such  as 
are  rarely  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Greif 
knew,  as  he  sat  by  his  tower,  that  they  were 
nearly  over,  and  he  was  the  more  grateful 
for  the  delight  of  the  soft  sunshine,  of  the 
green  treetops,  of  the  fragrance  of  the  forest 
Coming  up  to  his  nostrils  over  the  grey 
ramparts,  of  the  short  whistle  of  the  shoot- 
ing  swallows,  that  seemed  to  sj)ring  up  like 
the  spray  of  a  fountain  out  of  the  abyss 
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bcneatli,  aiid  aftcr  f!irclin<Tf  tlic  hi<diost 
[)iiiiiacle  of  tlic  castlc  feil  agaiu  witli  lif^lit- 
iiing  speed  into  thc  cool  deptlis  below.  Greif 
listencd  to  the  rushing  noisc  of  their  wings, 
and  to  their  sliort,  clcar  cry,  and  lic  wished 
tliat  ITilda  werc  beside  liim,  to  help  him  to 
enjoy  tlie  more  wliat  alrcady  gave  him  such 
keeu  pleasure.  To  him,  indced,  Sigmunds- 
kron  still  had  the  charm  of  novelty.  Its 
Situation  on  a  high  and  projecting  crag  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Greifenstein, 
whicli  latter  was  but  the  three-cornered  end 
of  a  precipitous  promontory,  cut  off  from 
the  forest  by  its  single  enormous  bulwark. 
Sigmundskron  commanded  a  view  of  many 
miles  over  the  landscape  below,  while 
Greifenstein  lay  much  lower,  and  a  man 
Standing  on  the  topmost  rampart  could  but 
just  look  over  the  level  sea  of  the  treetops 
to  the  higher  hüls  in  the  distance  beyond. 

Greif  was  very  happy.  It  seemed  to  him 
as  though  all  the  possible  unhappiness  of 
his  life  had  concentrated  itself  into  a  very 
short  time,  not  extending  over  more  than  a 
few  days,  from  the  moment  when  he  had 
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recc'ivoil  iiews  ot'  tlic  catastrophc  in  tlie  liall 
at  tlie  baiKjuet  at  Schwarzburg,  to  tliat  in 
whicli  tlic  delirium  of  liis  fever  liad  ovcr- 
takeii  liiiii.  The  rest  had  heen  luit  little 
troubled  by  thc  tragcdy  which  liad  Icft  liim 
alone  in  tlie  world.  Nothing  cuts  iis  ofF 
fr(^ni  tlie  past  morc  effectually  tlian  a 
dan<]:erous  illness  in  which  wo  arc  for  tlie 
most  part  unconscioiis.  Greif  had  feit,  when 
he  recovered,  tliat  he  was  completely  sepa- 
rated  froni  the  former  time,  and  the  Sensation 
had  itself  contributed  to  his  recovery,  by 
deadening  the  sense  of  pain  that  had  been 
with  him  so  constantly  before  he  broke 
down  altotxether.  Rex  had  not  been  ill, 
and  to  him  the  past  did  not  seem  so  dis- 
tant ;  moreover  he  knew^  what  Greif  did  not 
know%  and  had  greater  cause  for  sadness. 
Greif  was  hai^py,  and  he  knew  it.  It 
appeared  impossible,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
that  anything  should  arise  out  of  the  gloom 
of  Greifenstein  to  trouble  his  serenity  in 
Sigmundskron.  Every  effort  had  been  made 
by  him  and  Rex  together  to  discover  some 
clue  to  the  mystery,  w^hich  for  Rex  was  no 
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mystery  any  loiiger,  and  notliing  had  l)eeii 
found  wliich  could  cast  tlic  smallcst  light 
lipon  what  had  liappcncd.  Rex  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  suddcn  madncss  liaving 
overtaken  onc  or  more  of  the  party,  and 
Greif  was  so  casily  satisfied,  and  so  ghid  to 
l)iiiy  the  past,  that  he  accepted  the  idea 
without  defining  it.  He  reflected,  indeed, 
that  under  no  imaojinable  circumstances 
could  his  j)rcsent  be  touched  or  disturbed 
by  the  true  explanation  of  the  tragedy, 
should  it  ever  be  found,  and  he  was  content 
to  let  the  tide  of  years  flow  silently  over 
the  place  those  terrible  deeds  held  in  his 
own  life. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  happy  now, 
since  all  his  hopes  were  attained  and  all  his 
desires  satisfied.  Being  also  of  a  faithful 
and  persistent  nature,  his  satisfaction  was 
solid  and  permanent.  Apart  from  the  one 
dark  spot  which  was  so  rapidly  fading  into 
the  dim  distance,  he  had  no  regrets  ;  no 
dreams  of  what  might  have  beert  sent  rays 
of  false  light  through  his  present,  no  Images 
of  disappointed  desires  haunted  him  in  the 
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siloiit  night,  iio  shadows  of  a  lost  joy,  still 
madly  anticipated  in  tlie  distortcd  anachrou- 
isms  of  a  wounded  hcart,  came  between  liini 
and  Ilildas  glorious  beauty.  Tliat  niiseiy 
of  liumanity  was  unknown  to  hini,  in  wliicli 
the  soul  still  looks  forward  witli  a  beating, 
throbbing  hope  to  wliat  the  mcmory  knows 
is  buried  in  the  depth  and  dust  of  twenty 
ycars.  All  was  real,  present,  glorious, 
happy  and  complete.  If  any  one  had  asked 
him  wliat  he  niost  dreaded,  he  would  have 
Said  that  he  dreaded  death  alone,  death  for 
Hilda,  death  for  the  sturdy  little  child  that 
was  to  bear  the  name  now  his,  death  for 
himself,  though  for  himself  the  fear  was  less 
than  for  the  other  two.  That  anything  but 
death  could  bring  back  those  days  and 
nights  of  agony  through  which  he  had  onee 
passed,  he  did  not  and  he  could  not  believe. 
Even  as  he  sat  beneatli  the  shadow  of  the 
tower  on  that  summer's  morning  he  asked 
himself  the  question,  and  the  answer  was 
the  same  as  ever.  Why,  indeed,  should  he 
not  be  left  in  peace  ?  Why  should  he  even 
expect  the  possibility  of  evil  ?     Evil  might 
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come,  assurcdly,  biit  it  must  conie  in  some 
suddeii,  viüleut  and  uncxpectcd  sluii)c  out 
of  the  present,  by  accident,  by  illncss,  by 
deatli.  The  terrors  of  the  past  were  with 
the  past,  and  Greif  was  too  strong,  and 
young,  and  happy  to  expect  misfortune  in 
the  present.  He  sat  tliere,  peacefully  gazing 
at  the  green  feathers  of  the  firs  and  at  the 
circling  swallows,  and  almost  laughing  to 
scorn  the  possibility  of  a  pain  that  was 
already  near  him,  that  was  with  him  now, 
as  Hilda's  o:raceful  fio;ure  emero^ed  from  the 
door  of  the  tower  and  stood  beside  him. 

Her  face  was  still  a  little  pale,  but  she 
looked  almost  supernaturally  beautiful  in 
her  gravity.  It  is  possible  that  if  she  had 
been  transported  into  the  midst  of  the 
World,  of  that  Company  of  half-morbid,  half- 
enthusiastic  beings  w^hich  we  define  com- 
monly  as  society,  she  might  not  have  pleased 
those  tired  critics  altogether  as  well  as  one 
of  themselves,  though  she  would  assuredly 
have  surprised  them  exceedingly,  and  per- 
haps  when  she  began  to  grow  old  they 
would  remember  that  they  had  never  seen 
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aiiytlüiig  liko  her.  Biit  licic,  in  her  iKilunil 
surrouiulinn:«,  she  was  mafjnificent.  She 
was  drossed  all  in  white,  and  thc  delicate 
sliades  of  her  colouring  did  not  sufier  by 
the  contrast,  but  secmed  more  perfect  and 
harmonious,  blended  as  all  thc  tints  were 
by  thc  all  -  pcrvading  light  of  the  clear 
mountain  air  in  the  thin,  vapoury  blue 
shadows  of  the  old  tower.  And  the  rough 
grey  stone  was  a  harmonious  background 
for  her  beauty  and  its  rugged  surface  showed 
more  completely  the  exquisite  outlines  of 
her  face  and  fio^ure.  Greif  saw  her  beside 
him,  and  could  not  repress  his  admira- 
tion. 

*  Hilda — liow  bcautiful  you  arc  ! '  he  ex- 
claimed,  springing  to  his  fcet  and  putting 
his  arms  about  her. 

It  seemed  as  tliough  her  perfection  had 
suddenly  become  visible  out  of  the  dream 
of  his  cloudless  happiness.  She  smiled 
faintly  as  she  kissed  him,  so  faintly  that  he 
was  surprised  and  drew  back,  looking  into 
her  face. 

'  Has  anything  happened,  sweetheart  ? '  he 
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askecl  aiixiously.     *  Ls  iinyUiijig  tlic  matter  ? 
You  are  pale,  darliiig,  teil  me ' 

'  Somcthing  lias  liappcncd,  Greif,  and  1 
will  teil  you,'  slic  said,  sitting  down  upon 
tlie  long  stone  seat  tliat  ran  round  the  base 
of  tlic  tower,  and  touching  the  spot  beside 
her  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  as  though 
bidding  liim  do  likewise. 

His  face  grew  grave  as  he  took  his  place  at 
her  side,  still  looking  into  her  eyes. 

'  It  is  somcthing  that  pains  you,  dear — is 
it  not  ? '  he  asked  tenderly. 

^  Because  it  will  pain  you,'  she  answered. 
'  You  must  listen  to  my  story  patiently, 
Greif,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  teil,,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  hear.  But  I  will  do  my  best,  for  it 
is  best  to  teil  it  all  quite  plainly  from  begin- 
ning  to  end,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answ^ered  Greif  nervously.  *  Please 
teil  me  all  quite  frankly.' 

'  It  is  about  your  father.  Greif — about  all 
that  happened  on  that  dreadful  night  at 
Greifenstein.  Yes,  darling,  I  will  try  and 
be  quick.  You  know  when — after  they  were 
dead,  my  mother  went  over,  and  did  what 
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slio  could  uiitil  voll  cniiic.  Y(»u  kiiDw,  ton, 
that  tlie  liousc  was  i'iill  uf  servaiits,  wliom 
yoiir  fatlier  was  always  clianging — you  sent 
tliem  all  away  last  year.  Well,  one  of 
those  wretches  stole — liad  tlic  hcart  to  steal 
at    that    foarful    timc — a    coat — one    that 

belonged  to  your  father — iudeed '   she 

hesitatcd. 

'  And  you  havc  found  it  ? '  asked  Greif, 
whose  face  rehixed  suddenly.  Ile  thought 
it  was  but  a  common  theft,  and  was 
immensely  relieved. 

*  Yes,  we  have  found  it,'  continued  Ililda. 
*  But  it  was  not  a  common  coat,  dear — it 
was  the  very  one  in  which — the  one  he  liad 
on,  I  mean,  wdien ' 

'  I  understand,'  Greif  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Hilda  looked  aw^ay,  and  clasped  her  hands 
upon  her  knee,  making  an  effort  to  teil  her 
Story  connectedly.  She  knew  that  it  would 
be  far  better  that  Greif  should  be  prepared 
by  the  know^ledge  of  the  details  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  communicate  to  him  after- 
wards. 

*  Yes,'  she  continued,  '  and  the  wretched 
VOL.  in  P 
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scrvant  took  it  to  a  Jcw  and  sold  it,  .'uid 
tbe  Jcw  liid  it — 1  siH)posc  bccause  lie  kiicw 
it  was  stüleii — and  long  afterwards,  only  a 
veiy  fcw  days  ago,  he  sold  it  to  Wastci — 
and  Wastci  gave  it  to  Bcrbcl,  and  Berlicl 
sliowed  it  to  me.' 

*  Is  it  safe?'  askcd  Greif,  ahnost  under 
Ins  breatb. 

'  Yes — quite  safe.' 

*  Then  I  do  not  want  to  see  it ' 

*  I  have  not  told  you  all,  dear.  There  is 
more.  If  it  had  been  only  that — but  there 
is  somethino[  eise.  The  coat  was  torn  in- 
side,  above  the  pocket,  so  that  something 
that  had  been  meant  for  the  pocket  had 
slipped  down  inside.     It  was  very  stränge  ! ' 

*  Something  of  his  ? ' 

*  Of  his — for  you.  Oh,  Greif — it  is  the 
letter  you  searched  for  so  long  and  could 
never  find ! 

Greifs  face  turned  white  and  his  voice 
was  thick  and  indistinct. 

*Give  it  to  me,'  he  tried  to  say,  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  receive  it. 

Without  another  word   Hilda  drew  the 
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soaled  envolü[)e  froiii  tlio  l)().s()in  of  licr  frock 
;iii(l  a-'dvc  it  to  liim,  not  darini;  to  look  iit 
hiin.  Tlicii  she  ro.sc  and  would  liave  left 
hiin  aloiic,  biit  witli  oue  liand  he  cauirht 
hers  and  licld  her  back. 

*  Together,  dear,'  lie  almost  whispered. 

Greif  was  stunncd  and  shocked.  It 
seemcd  as  thouc^h  the  dead  man  had  risen 
from  his  cjrave  to  deliver  his  messaire  him- 
seif,  to  teil  his  own  story  and  reveal  his 
own  secret.  With  tremblinij  fino:ers  Greif 
turned  the  envelope  over  and  over,  scarcely 
able  to  read  the  superscription  at  first,  then 
glancing  curiously  at  tlie  impress  on  the 
seal,  doubting,  as  Hilda  had  doubted, 
that  it  was  perhaps  not  genuine.  But  his 
memory  told  liim  the  truth.  He  knew  the 
paper  well,  and  as  trivial  details  come 
before  the  mind  in  the  most  appalling  mo- 
ments  of  life,  so  he  remembered  instantly 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  library  at 
Greifenstein,  tlie  table  with  the  huge  old 
silver  inkstand,  the  rack  that  had  held  that 
very  writing  paper,  the  heavy,  clumsy  seal 
that  had  sealed  that  envelope,  and  which 
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always  lay  l)esi(l('  tlio  l)lott('r  niul  noxt  to 
the  scalinir  wjix.  \t  all  came  hack  to  bim 
so  vividly  that,  cvcii  if  tlic  letter  had  been 
a  forgciy,  he  woiild  bave  belle ved  it  genuine, 
from  the  mere  force  of  the  associations  it 
evoked.  Ile  hold  it  in  liis  hands  and  hesi- 
tated. 

Within  tliat  narrow  bit  of  folded  paper 
was  contained  the  secret  of  bis  fatliers 
death,  of  bis  mother  s  sudden  cnd,  of  Eiese- 
neck's  suicide.  He  had  not  a  doubt  of  it, 
thouo^h  he  had  not  realised  it  at  first.  A 
sort  of  mist  veiled  bis  eyes  and  darkened 
the  glorious  day.  It  seemed  so  stränge  that 
such  a  poor  scrap  of  perishable  rag  should 
hold  the  key  to  so  great  a  mystery,  the 
Solution  to  such  a  fearful  question.  Within 
that  Cover  was  a  slieet  of  paper  and  on  it 
he  should  see  characters  traced  in  a  familiär 
hand.  He  closed  bis  eyes  and  fancied  that 
he  already  saw  the  \\Titing,  for  he  had  often 
imagined  how  it  would  look,  during  bis  long 
search.  Again  and  again  in  bis  dreams,  he 
had  laid  his  hand  upon  that  envelope,  and 
had   broken  the   seal  and  had  read  those 
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sbort  words  of  teiider  farewell  wliicli  he  feit 
miist  liavo  l)oeii  in  liis  fatlier's  licart  at  tlie 
suprenio  niomoiit.  And  now  he  held  the 
reality  and  yet  he  shut  uut  the  liglit  of  day 
in  Order  to  call  up  the  fancy  that  had  so 
ofteu  consoled  his  ima^^ination.  But  the 
reality  was  not  one  with  the  dreamhmd 
shadow.  In  the  one  there  had  been  only 
words  of  love  and  sad  regret,  in  this  real 
letter  was  written  the  secret  whose  effects 
had  so  nearly  ruined  his  life,  a  secret  so 
terrible,  that  had  Hilda  guessed  it  she  would 
have  thrust  the  cruel  message  from  the  dead 
into  the  flames,  rather  than  allow  it  to  live 
and  Stab  Greif  to  the  heart. 

Hilda  did  not  understand  his  hesitation, 
thoush  she  knew  as  well  as  he  himself  that 
the  yet  iinread  words  contained  the  Solution 
of  the  great  problem.  But  she  sat  patiently 
by  his  side,  her  white  band  resting  on  his 
Shoulder,  her  anxious  face  turned  towards 
his,  her  lips  already  parted,  as  though  but 
awaiting  her  breath  to  speak  words  of  con- 
solation  for  the  sufiering  that  had  not  yet 
begun. 
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Greif  rouscd  liiinself,  as  tliougli  ashamed 
of  tlio,  emotion  lic  liad  sliown,  tliougli  indced 
lie  liad  seemed  outwardly  calm  eiiough.  He 
prcssed  liis  lips  togetlier  and  ran  bia  finger 
througli  tlie  upper  sidc  of  tlic  envelope,  so 
as  not  to  l)reak  tlie  scal.  His  Lands  did  not 
tremble  any  longer,  and  witli  the  action  all 
liis  dreams  vanislied  in  the  broad  liglit  of 
tlie  Summer  morning.  Carefully  lie  with- 
drew  the  sheet  and  spread  it  out. 

*  Shall  I  go,  sweetheart  ?  Would  you 
rather  be  alone  ? '  Hilda  asked  once  more. 

*  No,  darling.  Eead  it  with  me — let  us 
read  it  together/  he  answered  quietly,  as 
though  he  were  speaking  in  some  sacred 
presence. 

Hilda  bent  her  golden  head  forward  until 
it  was  close  to  his,  and  their  cheeks  touched 
as  they  read  together  the  contents. 


'  My  dear  Greif,  my  beloved  son — first  of 
all,  I  remind  you  that  you  are  a  man  and  a 
brave  one,  and  I  solemnly  enjoin  upon  you  to 
act  like  one,  and  to  put  your  trust  in  God. 
A  great  misfortune  has  befallen  you,  and  at 
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the  momeut  of  dcatli  I  louk  tu  you  tu  bcar 
its  bürden  iu  a  maüiier  worthy  of  a  Germaii 
gentleman.  Ileaven  will  certainly  atonc 
to  you  for  the  injustice  of  a  cruel  destiny. 
Your  motlRT  was  the  hiwful  wife  of  my 
brother  Rieseneck.  She  has  deceived  me 
for  five  and  twenty  years,  until  his  sudden 
cominfj  revealed  to  me  all  her  erimes  within 
an  hour.  You  are  therefore  ille^fitimate  and 
nameless,  and  not  one  penny  of  my  fortune 
is  yours.  I  am  utterly  dishonoured  by  this 
enormous  wickedness.  My  brother  and  I 
have  done  justice  upon  the  woman  Clara 
Kurtz,  Freiherrin  von  Rieseneck,  after  re- 
ceiving  her  füll  confession,  and  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  die  decentlv.  As  for 
you,  I  need  not  point  out  your  course. 
You  will  declare  the  truth  to  my  cousin 
Therese  von  Sigmundskron,  who  is  the  sole 
heir  to  all  my  fortune  and  estates,  being 
next  of  kin  in  the  line  of  the  Greifensteins. 
You  will  renounce  your  eno^aorement  to 
marry  Hilda  von  Sigmundskron.  You  will 
enter  the  ranks  and  serve  your  kiug  as  a 
private    soldier,   which   is    the    only  course 
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opiMi  to  ii  pciiniless  ^ciitloniaii.  I  kiiow 
\()U  too  well  to  Ihiiik  }<)ii  will  licsitatc  a 
niüiiu'iil.  My  bioüicr  leaves  ii  soii  1)}'  liis 
wifo,  wlio  <^"ocs  by  tlie  name  of  Kex  aiid  to 
wlioin  lie  is  iiow  writiiig.  Porhaps  it  is  thc 
Student  of  wlioiii  you  liave  spokeii  often  to 
mc  lately.  He  is  your  brotlier  as  Riese- 
neek  is  mine,  and  he  is  rieh  by  liis  father's 
death.  But  you  will  accept  notbing  from 
liim,  nor  from  any  one  eise  except  your 
sovereign,  who,  if  lie  learns  your  story,  may 
lielp  you  if  lie  be  graciously  pleased  to  do  so. 
*  My  son,  I  am  about  to  die.  I  have 
takeii  the  law  into  my  own  Lands  and  I 
must  pay  the  penalty  by  the  only  hand  to 
which  I  can  submit.  If  I  have  been  at 
fault  towards  you,  if  I  have  been  deceived 
by  this  woman  through  any  carelessness  of 
mine,  I,  your  father,  implore  your  forgive- 
ness  at  this  final  moment.  And  so  I  leave 
you.  May  the  God  of  our  fathers  protect 
and  bless  you,  and  bring  you  to  a  nobler 
end  than  mine.  Though  you  are  name- 
less  and  penniless,  you  can  yet  be  a  Chris- 
tian   man;    you    can  be  true,    you   can  be 
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bravo,  and  von  can  givc  yonr  lifc,  wliicli  is 
all  you  havo  to  give,  to  your  kiiig  and  your 
country.      Farewell. — Your  fatlicr, 

*IIuGo  VON  Greifenstein.' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  bolli  Hikla  and 
Greif  read  tliis  Ions:  letter  to  the  encl  before 
tliey  pansed,  almost  before  tliey  understood 
wliat  it  meant.  Tlieir  two  faces  were  livid, 
as  tliey  sat  in  the  sliadow  of  the  tower,  and 
gazed  at  each  otlicr  with  wild  and  staring 
eyes.  The  cold  sweat  of  horror  stood  upon 
Greifs  foreliead,  like  the  droj)s  of  moisture 
on  a  marble  statue  when  the  soutli  wind 
blow^s. 

But  there  was  a  vast  diflference  betw^een 
Greifs  condition  now  and  his  State  wdien  he 
had  broken  down  under  the  bürden  of  his 
emotions  ei^hteen  months  earlier.  The 
calm  and  peaceful  life  had  strengthened  his 
character  and  fortified  his  nerves,  and 
though  Hilda  expected  every  moment  that 
he  woiild  sink  down  as  he  had  done  on  that 
memorable  day,  almost  unconscious  with 
pain,  he  nevertheless  sat  upright  in  his  seat, 
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Ijniciiig  liiuisL'ir,  US  iL  wcrc,  agaiii.sL  llic  liugc 
wavc  of  bis  misfortuiies,  which  had  risen 
froni  tlio  (lepths  of  tlie  tomb  to  ovcrtakc 
hiiH  and  aiiiiiliibitc  bis  bap})incss  in  a  single 
momeiit.  His  comprebeusion  scemed  to 
grow  clcarer,  and  lic  grasped  tbc  wbolc 
friglitful  bopelcssness  of  bis  enormous 
cabimity. 

Hilda  understood  it  too,  in  a  measure,  but 
sbe  tbougbt  only  of  bis  suffcring,  and  not  of 
any  possible  consequences  to  berself.  With 
womanly  tenderness,  sbe  took  ber  bandker- 
cbief,  and  pressed  tbe  cool  linen  to  bis  wet 
brow,  wbile  sbe  could  see  bis  broad  cbest 
beaving  and  bear  tbe  dull,  sbort  sound  of 
bis  breatb  between  bis  grinding  teetb.  Her 
arms  went  round  bim,  and  tried  to  draw 
bim  to  ber,  but  be  sat  uprigbt  like  a  figure 
of  stone,  unbending  as  a  block  of  granite. 

'  Greif ! '  sbe  cried  at  last.  '  Speak  to 
me,  dear  one ' 

'How  can  I  speak  to  you,  ^Ybom  I  bave 
disbonoured  ? '  be  asked,  slowly  turning  bis 
bead  towards  ber  and  yet  trying  to  draw 
back  from  ber  embrace. 
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*  Dislionouivd  mc  !     Ab,  Greif ' 

*  Yes — Hikla,  I  am  no  niore  yoiir  Inisband 
tliaii  my  wretchcd  fatlier  was  husband  to  the 
creature  wlio  bore  me — who  ruiuod  liim  and 
me ' 

'Greif— sweetlieart,  beloved,  are  you  mad?' 
'  Mad  ?  Xo  !  The  merciful  uiiliiii2:innr  of 
tliat  rack  of  torture  whicli  sliould  Ije  my 
miud,  God  lias  deiiied  me.  Mad  ?  It  were 
better,  for  your  sake.  Mad  ?  I  kuow  not 
wliat  I  say.  You  are  not  my  wife,  nor 
Sigmund,  Sigmund,  nor  I  Sigmundskron, 
nor  Greifenstein,  nor  Hilda's  husband,  nor 
anything  that  I  wot  of — save  a  nameless 

vagabond  who  has  dishonoured  Hilda ' 

'  Greif — for  the  love  of  Heaven ' 

'Ay,  I  must  speak,  and  quickly.  It  is 
better  that  you  should  know  all  the  truth 
from  these  lips,  foul  from  their  birth — that 
have  kissed  yours,  though  they  be  not 
worthy  to  eat  the  dust  in  your  path — these 
lips  that  kissed  that  vile  thing  they  called 
my  mother,  and  that  spoke  words  of 
sorrow,  and  uttered  cries  of  grief,  at  a  death 
too  decent  for  such  a  being  —  no,  let  me 
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spciik,  take  your  piiiii  liaiids  l'rom  me — 1  am 
not  your  liusband  1  Jiy  a  name  tliat  was 
ncvcr  iiiiiio,  I  took  your  iirime — tliaiik  God 
you  liave  it  still  !  Xouv  inarriagc  is  no 
marriage,  your  cbild  is  iiameless  as  I  am — 
do  you  know  liow  tlic  law  would  call  me  ? 
One  Greif,  tlie  bastard  son  of  a  certain  Herr 
von  Greifenstein  and  of  a  woman  known  as 
Clara  Kurtz — tbat  is  tlie  designation  of  all 
my  bonours,  tbat  is  tbe  description  of  your 
cbild's  fatber,  of  tbe  man  you  bave  called 
busband  for  twelve  months  and  one  day  ! 
Tbe  curse  of  God  in  Heaven  on  tbat  wretcb 
— sbe  was  not  woman — may  tbe  furies  of 
bell  not  tire  of  tormenting  ber  accursed. 
soul  tbrougbout  all  ages — yes — I  mean  my 
motber,  I  mean  every  word  I  say — I  would 
say  more  if  I  knew  bow  !  Sbe  bas  done 
all  tbis — sbe  brougbt  my  fatber  to  bis 
deatb,  my  brave  old  fatber,  wdiom  I  loved, 
and  sbe  bas  brougbt  me  to  sbame  worse 
tban  deatb  ;  and  w^orse  tban  sbame  or  deatb 
to  me,  sbe  bas  brougbt  disbonour  upon  tbe 
only  creature  left  me  to  love — ob,  deatb 
was  made  too  easy  for  ber  by  tbose  merciful 
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mcn,  they  were  a  tliousand  tiraes  too  pitiful, 
too  kiiid  ! ' 

He  paiiscd,  trcmbliiig  in  every  limb  witli 
the  wratliful  passiou  for  wlücli  words  alone 
were  no  satisfaction.  Ililda  was  startled  at 
tlio  violence  of  bis  language,  and  alamied  by 
the  furious  look  in  liis  eycs,  but  actual  fear 
was  too  foreira  to  her  nature  to  influenee 
her.  She  iniderstood,  now,  however,  what 
had  escaped  her  before,  namely  that  he 
believed  their  marriage  to  have  been  no 
marriage  at  all  in  law.  Then  her  love  spoke 
out,  softly  at  first  and  with  a  gentle  accent. 

*  Greif,  my  beloved — let  them  rest  in 
their  graves  I     They  cannot  härm  us.' 

'  Not  härm  us  ? '  he  cried.  '  Do  you  know 
that  every  word  I  have  told  you  is  true — 
that  the  curse  of  that  dead  woman  will 
pursue  US  to  the  end  ?  Do  you  understand 
that  we  are  not  married  man  and  wife  ? ' 

'  That  is  not  true,'  answered  Hilda.  *  God 
made  us  man  and  wife ' 

*Ay — but  the  law ' 

*  What  is  the  law  to  us  ?  Do  we  not  love  ? 
Is  not  that  law  ? ' 
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*  rt  iiKiy  \m  in  hciiven ' 

'And  it  i.s  on  cartli.  Tt  is  lovc  tliat  has 
made  us  wliat  wc  are,  hy  Ileaven's  he]]).  Tt 
is  neithcr  man  nor  law,  for  my  love  is 
beyond  all  laws  of  men,  save  you  !  And 
tliis  thing,  what  is  it  ?  A  voice  from  tlie 
dead  cries  in  oiir  ears  tliat  we  are  not  what 
we  are,  wdiat  I  know  we  are,  because  a  deed 
of  shame  was  done  long  years  ago  of  which 
we  knew  nothing,  nor  guessed  anything 
until  this  moment.  Is  that  justice  ;  is  that 
the  law  you  fear  and.  respect,  the  law  you 
will  allow  to  come  between  you  and  me  ? 
There  is  a  better  law  than  that,  my  beloved, 
the  law  that  binds  me  to  you  with  bands  of 
steel,  for  good  or  ill,  for  shame  or  fame,  for 
honour  or  dishonour ' 

'Ah  —  the  dishonour  of  it,  Hilda,  the 
dishonour  1 ' 

'  The  dishonour  of  what  ?  Of  a  bit  of 
paper,  of  a  dead  woman's  sin  and  miserable 
death  ?  Is  that  all  ?  Or  is  it  for  name,  or 
no  name  ?  And  if  it  be  that,  what  then  ? 
Do  you  think  that  if  you  were  but  a  trooper 
in    the    ranks,    calling    yourself    by    any 
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nu'aniiigless  ayllaldcs  tliat  it  crossod  your 
niind  to  rlioo.^e,  if  von  werc  tlie  poorost 
soldier  tliat  evcr  drew  sword,  do  you  tliink 
tliat  I  wonld  not  fullow  you,  nnd  work  for 
you  and  slave  for  you,  and  live  as  I  could, 
or  starve,  ratlicr  tlian  leave  you  for  one  day, 
a  tliousand  timos  rather  tlian  l)e  Ililda  von 
Sigmundskron  and  lieir  to  all  tlie  wcaltli  of 
the  Greifensteins,  as  tliat  tliing  says  I  am  ? 
Could  all  the  laws  you  talk  of  prevent  me 
from  doing  that  ?  And  you  talk  of  my  dis- 
honour  through  you  !  I  would  beg  for  you, 
I  would  toil  for  you,  I  would  wear  out  niy 
body  and  my  soul  to  get  you  bread — oh,  I 
would  almost  seil  the  hope  of  heaven  for 
your  dear  sake  !  And  you  say  that  because 
you  have  found  this  paper  I  am  not  your 
wife  !  A  bit  of  paper,  Greif,  between  you 
and  me — a  bit  of  paper  on  the  one  band 
and  my  love  on  the  other,  with  all  it  means, 
with  all  that  härm  or  pain  to  you  could 
make  it  mean,  does  make  it  mean,  now  and 
for  ever  !  Oh,  my  belovcd,  my  beloved, 
have  you  loved  me  so  long  without  knowing 
what  love  means  ? ' 
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»Siie  Wüuld  liavc  IwiiKjd  her  nrm  al)()ut  liis 
ncek,  but  he  liid  liis  face  in  liis  liaiids  and 
would  not  move.  To  liimself,  he  seemed  the 
bascst  of  mankind,  al)Sohitely  innoccnt  as  he 
was  of  every  thouglit  or  Intention  of  evil. 
IIc  cursed  his  weakncss  in  having  yielded 
lonc:  ajT^o,  in  havin^^  broken  down  into  un- 
consciousness,  to  wake  again,  weak  and 
enfeebled  by  his  illness,  no  longer  able  to 
break  throiigh  the  spell  that  drew  him 
towards  her.  He  called  himself,  in  his 
heart,  a  traitor,  a  coward,  a  weakling,  a 
miserable  wretch  without  strength,  or  faith, 
or  honour.  There  were  no  bounds  to  his 
self-abasement,  no  depths  to  which  he  did 
not  sink  in  his  self-judgment.  He  recalled 
that  morning  eighteen  months  ago  when  he 
had  come  over  to  Sigmundskron  to  fight  the 
battle  of  honour,  he  remembered  the  agony 
of  that  bitter  struggle,  the  triumph  of  his 
heart  when  he  had  made  the  last  desperate 
effort  and  had  gone  forth  victorious,  though 
the  fever  was  already  on  him,  and  he  could 
scarcely  see  the  road  under  his  feet.  He 
reproached    himself    bitterly   with    having 
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violded  after  wiiniini^  siicli  a  flcrlit,  witli 
luiving  stooped  to  do  tlie  biddiiig  of  love, 
after  liaving  trampled  down  cvery  loving 
instiiict  and  every  tender  tliouglit  witliin 
bim,  in  tlie  proud  conseiousness  of  doing 
riglit  for  riglit's  sake  only.  If  lic  had  but 
been  brave  still  wlieu  bis  body  was  so  weak, 
all  tliat  now  was  could.  not  have  been.  Ile 
would  have  cared  for  neitlier  name  nor  fame, 
still  less  for  fortune,  without  Ililda.  But 
lie  had  yielded,  he  had  grafted  the  infamy 
of  bis  birth  upon  the  spotless  line  of  her  he 
loved,  and  fate  had  done  the  rest.  The 
relentless  destiny  which  had  overtaken  bis 
fatlier,  bis  mother  and  bis  brother,  had 
tracked  hini  down  and  Struck  bim  within 
the  bouudaries  of  the  false  paradise  bis 
weakness  had  built  up.  He  said  to  himself 
that  be,  too,  must  die,  for  he  was  the  last 
and  the  lowest  of  livino;  men. 

'  Will  you  not  be  persuaded.  Greif?'  asked 
Hilda,  after  a  long  pause.  '  Do  you  not  see 
that  I  am  riglit,  and  that  you  are  wrong — 
wrong  only  in  this  ? ' 

*  I  see  notbing,'  be  answered,  '  unless  it 
VOL.  in  Q 
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1)0  tliiit  1  liiivc  hroiiiilit  tli<^  inosl  iiTctricv- 
able  dishonour  lipon  all  T  love,  as  dislionour 
was  brouglit  upon  mc  l)y  liiin  who  lovcd  mo 
best.' 

'  Aud  if  I  refuse  to  bc  dishonoured,  wliat 
then  ? ' 

'  Wliat  then  ?  I  do  not  know  what  tben,' 
he  answered  half  absently,  not  understand- 
ino;  her  thoiiö^hts. 

*  AVill  you  dishonour  me  in  spite  of  your- 
self,  in  spite  of  my  love  ? ' 

He  did  not  answer  this  time,  but  buried 
Ins  face  in  his  hands  once  more,  as  though 
trying  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  her  from  his 
aching  eyes.  The  tones  of  Hilda's  voice 
rose  and  feil  faintly,  as  if  they.reached  him 
through  some  tliick  substance  that  dulled 
tlieir  distinetness.  At  first  he  scarcely 
knew  what  slie  was  saying,  and  he  hardly 
cared. 

'  And  if  my  love  will  not  move  you, 
then,  I  will  teil  you  more,'  she  said, 
witli  a  strom^  and  risiner  Intonation.      '  I 

o  o 

teil    you    that    you  have   not    dishonoured 
me,  because  I  will  not  be  dishonoured.    You 
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aiul  I  liave  Jone  riglit  beforc  God  and 
bcfore  man  until  tliis  day,  and  if  tliorc  be 
wrons  now  it  sliall  l)e  ri<j^lit  and  i  will  niake 
it  riglit.  I,  Ililda  von  Sigmundskron,  am 
your  wife.  1,  Hilda  von  Sigmiindskron, 
will  not  liave  it  told  to  tlie  world  tliat  I  am 
a  disgraced  woman,  tliat  I  am  married  to  a 
nameless  being,  the  motlicr  of  a  namcless 
cliild.  Your  wife  I  am,  and  you  are  Sig- 
miindskron and  Greifenstein,  and  so  you 
sliall  live  and  die,  for  I  will  make  it  law  ! 
Tliere  goes  the  law  !  Prove  tliat  you  are 
a  bastard  if  you  can,  and  tliat  I  am  a  dis- 
honoured  woman  ! ' 

Witli  a  movement  like  a  falcon  swooping 
to  the  earth  and  soaring  agaiii  to  lieaven, 
she  had  suatched  the  fallen  letter  from  the 
ground.  Before  she  had  finished  speaking, 
her  desperate  fingers  had  torn  the  paper  to 
tiniest  scraps  and  the  light  shreds  were 
Üoating  fast  before  the  summer  breeze,  like 
snow-flakes  in  the  sun,  to  the  deep  abyss 
below  the  Castle  wall. 


CIIAPTER  XXIX 

Greif  sprang  to  liis  fect  and  scizcd  Ililda 
by  tlie  wrist,  liis  eyes  and  liis  wliole  ex])res- 
sion  füll  of  horror  and  dismay. 

'  What  have  you  done  ? '  lic  cried. 

^  Wliat  you  could  not  do/  answered  Hilda 
boldly. 

The  colour  liad  come  back  to  her  face, 
and  the  liglit  to  her  eyes,  and  she  met  liis 
gaze  calmly  and  courageously.  For  some 
seconds  neither  moved,  but  stood  lookinix 
at  eacli  other,  he  holding  her  tightly,  she 
makino;  no  eflfort  at  resistance.  Greifs 
first  impression  was  that  his  wife  had  com- 
mitted  an  act  of  sacriles^e  as  well  as  a 
serions  offence  ao-ainst  the  law.  She  had 
explained  her  meaning  clearly  enough  when 
she  tore  up  the  letter,  and  he  had  under- 
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stood  all  tli(^  ('()]is(Mniriicos  of  tlic  act  at 
onro.  Il  woiild  1k'  usolcss  to  attom])t  a 
search  ior  tlie  fragmciits  (»f  papcr,  wliicli 
were  alrcady  scattercd  oii  tlic  brecze  and 
tloating  down  to  tlic  decp  gorge.  So  far 
as  tlie  law  was  conceriicd,  Hilda  had  spoken 
tlie  trutli.  Not  a  slircd  of  cvidence  re- 
maincd  to  prove  that  lic  was  not  all  to-day 
that  lie  liad  been  yestcrday,  in  law  as  well  as 
in  fact.  But  tlicre  was  Gfonc  witli  that  evi- 
dcnce  sometliing  prccious  to  Greif,  somc- 
tliing  wliicli  it  had  hurt  liim  dcsperately  to 
See  torn  to  scraps  and  flung  aw\ay.  He  had 
loved  his  fatlier  with  all  his  heart,  and  the 
letter  had  contained  his  father's  last  solemn 
blessing,  of  wdiich  not  a  single  word  re- 
mained  wholc ;  not  evcn  if  one  of  thosc 
bits  of  floating  papcr  that  whirled  and 
floatcd  down  the  precipice  had  preserved  a 
syllablc  of  the  message,  was  it  in  the  power 
of  human  skill  or  streno^th  to  save  it  from 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  and  being 
swept  away  to  the  distant  river  by  the 
tumblino'  stream. 

Nevertheless   Hilda's  quick  and  decisive 
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acU(.ui  liad  )>1()(1ii('l'(1  tlic  efl'ect  of  a  salutary 
sliock  lipon  \\vv  liusbancVs  mind  and  ncrvcs. 
Slie,  as  usual,  feit  that  absolute  certainty 
of  liaving  done  right  which  was  a  part  of 
her  strong  cliaracter. 

*  You  havc  dcstroycd  it  all/  said  Greif  at 
last  in  a  rcproacliful  tone.  '  You  liave  left 
no  two  words  toc^etlicr ' 

*And  I  am  glad.  I  would  do  it  again,  if 
need  were/ 

*It  cannot  be  undone/  Greif  answered 
gloomily.  He  dropped  her  wrist  and  began 
to  walk  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  shadow  of  tlie  tower. 

*  How  could  you  do  it !  How  could  you 
do  it  ! '  he  repeated  in  a  low  voice,  as 
though  speaking  to  himself  and  without 
looking  at  her. 

'  It  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done,'  she 
answered  firmly. 

'But  the  injustice  of  it — the  illegality — 
w^hat  sliall  I  call  it  ? '  he  stopped  in  his 
walk. 

'  Call  it  what  you  please,'  replied  Hilda 
scornfully.      *  It  does  not  exist  any  more. 
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Tt  may  not  havc  Ixn'ii  u  l(\<i;;il  aot,  but  it 
was  an  act  of  justice,  wliatcvcr  you  niay 
say,  of  tlic  truest  justice,  and  I  would  do 
it  ao-ain.' 

*  Justice  I'  exclaimed  Greif  l)itterly.  '  If 
justice  were  done,  I  should  l)e ' 

*  Stop,'  Said  Hilda  in  a  detennined  tone. 
'  Justice  is  done  and  you  are  here,  and  you 
are  wliat  you  were  yesterday  and  sliall  be 
to-morrow,  not  for  me  only,  l)ut  for  the 
wdiolc  World.  Tliat  is  tlie  only  justice  I 
can  understand.' 

*  Ililda,  it  is  wrong,'  cried  Greif.  '  I 
know^  it  is.  I  liave  no  rio^lit  to  throw  off 
wdiat  Las  been  brought  upon  me,  wbat  is 
proved  so  clearly — it  is  a  wrong  and  a  great 
wrong,  and  it  must  be  repaired.' 

*  A  wrong  to  whom  ? '  Hilda  asked,  witli 
flasliing  eyes.  '  Whose  would  your  fortune 
be  if  you  renounced  it  for  the  sake  of  that 
tliing  I  liave  destroyed  ?  It  would  be  my 
mother's — mine,  would  it  not  ?  Tbe  letter 
Said  so.  And  tlie  name  of  Greifenstein,  to 
whom  would  it  go,  if  you  proclaimed 
througli  the  whole  land  that  you  had  no 
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liglit-  to  it  ?  To  HO  ono.  It  woiild  cnd. 
No  ono  would  cvcr  Ix'ar  i(,  lor  Jio  oiic  luis  a 
riglit  to  (lispose  of  it  exccpt,  perhaps,  my 

motlicr ' 

'  Ycs — your  motlicr ' 

*  My  motlicr !  Would  you  Ijrcak  lier 
heart  by  tclling  her  tliat  slic  has  givcn  my 
fatlicr's  namc  to ' 

Hilda  stopped  short  in  her  spcech. 

*  To  me  ! '  exclaimcd  Greif  in  the  bitterest 
self-reproach.  '  Oh,  the  shame  of  it,  Hilda, 
the  shame  of  it  all  !  You  are  right  in  that 
— to  tliink  that  she  has  given  the  name  she 
loves  to  one  who  has  no  right  to  any  name 
— it  would  break  her  heart ' 

'  Tlien  let  her  never  know  it,  nor  guess 
it,  nor  dream  that  it  is  possible,  never, 
never,  so  long  as  she  lives  ! ' 

'  It  is  not  for  her  only — it  is  for  you, 
Hilda  !  That  is  the  worst  to  bear — the 
shame,  the  shame  ! ' 

'  For  me  ? '  The  two  words  came  slowly 
and  distinctly  from  her  lips,  as  though  she 
were  trying  to  make  clear  to  him  the  enor- 
mity  of  his  speech.     Then  she  drew  herseif 
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up  pnMully  io  lier  füll  hciglit,  and  i\  woiidor- 
ful  smile  illuininated  her  face. 

*  Not  for  nie,  Greif/  slic  said.  *  'J'liere  is 
HO  sliamc  for  me.  In  yoiir  love,  I  am 
above  all  earthly  sliame.' 

There  was  somctliino:  in  her  manner  and 
in  the  accent  of  her  Speech  that  affectcd 
Greif  very  suddenly.  He  was  gradually 
growing  more  calm  and  better  able  to 
reason,  as  well  as  to  realise  the  splendid 
depth  of  Ins  wife's  love.  There  was  a  ring 
in  her  voice  that  told  him  more  than  her 
words  could  teil.  He  came  to  her,  and 
took  her  band,  and  kisscd  it,  almost  devo- 
tionally. 

'  You  are  above  all  earthly  women,'  he 
Said  simply. 

*  I  ?  No.  Any  woman  would  do  as 
much,  and  it  is  so  little.  If  you  would 
only  think,  dear,  it  is  so  very  little — and  it 
is  for  myself,  too.  Could  I  do  anything 
eise  ?  Could  any  woman  do  less,  even  the 
most  selfish  ? ' 

'  I  know  none  who  would  do  as  much,' 
Greif  answered. 
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'  Did  1  iiol  teil  }()U,  tliat  it  was  for  my 
owii  sak(;  tliat  1  destroycd  thc  lettcr,  that 
I  would  iiut  1)(;  dishonourc'd,  tliat  I  would 
not  have  the  world  say — what  it  miglit 
say  ? ' 

'  That  is  not  all,  llilda.' 

'  It  is  all — except  my  lovc,  and  that  is  all 
indced,  all  there  is  for  me.' 

'  Ay,  that  is  it,  that  is  it !  And  if  thesc 
hideous  crimes  arc  never  known  to  any  one 
but  you  and  nie,  can  you  live  beside  me, 
day  by  day,  year  by  year,  and  never  feel 
one  pang,  one  regret,  one  little  thrust  of 
shame  ?  I  know  you  love  me,  but  that  is 
too  mucli  to  ask  of  any  love.  I  know  that 
you  mean  what  you  say,  but  it  is  too  much 
for  man  or  woman  to  say  and  mean.  Think 
of  it,  Hilda,  think  of  it  all — there  are  such 
things  here  as  angels  could  not  forget ! ' 

*  I  love  you  very,  very  much  —  my 
memory  has  no  place  for  any  other  things.' 

She  twined  her  arm  about  his  neck  as 
they  stood  together,  and  she  laid  her  golden 
head  upon  his  Shoulder,  while  her  bright 
eyes  looked  upwards  witli  a  sidelong  glance 
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into  liis  face».  lUit  liis  cliook  was  palo  aiid 
cold,  and  lic  gazcd  stcrnly  out  at  tlie  distaiit 
crai^s,  as  tliouirli  Iic  would  uot  sce  her. 
Tlie  iinbcarable  convictiün  of  dis^race  was 
lipon  liim,  hopelcss,  cndlcss,  cmbracing  all 
bis  existcncc  and  already  extending  back  in 
liis  imagination  to  all  bis  earlicr  youtli. 
Her  bands  biirncd  bim,  ber  toueb  was  bke 
the  sboek  of  dcatb,  as  tbe  okl  mystics  used 
to  say  tbe  draugbt  of  life  would  be  to  tbe 
ups  of  tbe  unprepared  and  tbe  impure. 

'  Let  me  go,'  be  said  gently.  '  I  cannot 
bear  it.' 

But  sbe  would  not.  Instead  of  one  arm, 
botb  went  round  bim.  He  feit  as  if  ber 
strong  embrace  would  lift  bim  from  bis  feet, 
out  of  bimself,  to  bear  bim  away  from  all 
trouble  and  woe  to  endless  peace. 

*  I  will  not  let  you  go — neitber  now  nor 
ever,  neitber  in  tbis  world  nor  tbe  next.* 

He  knew  tbat  tone  of  bers,  deep,  ringing 
and  elear,  and  be  knew  tbat  sbe  was  des- 
perate. Tben  tbe  conflict  began  in  bis  own 
soul,  tbe  struggle  between  tbat  deep  con- 
viction    of  law  and  rigbt,   wbicb  was   tbe 
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foniidation  of  liis  cliaiactej',  and  tli;it  honest 
and  all-sacrificing  lovc  tliat  fdled  liis  licart. 

*  Givc  me  time  to  lliink  wliat  J  am  doing,' 
he  Said. 

Ile  sat  down  upon  tlic  seat  in  liis  old 
place  and  bcnt  down,  pressing  liis  tcmples 
witli  liis  liands.  IIc  liad  spoken  very  simply 
out  of  liis  great  distress,  for  he  necded  time 
to  think  of  wliat  he  was  doing,  and  of  what 
he  must  yet  do.  All  was  vague  and  raoving 
in  tlie  vision  of  liis  mind,  like  a  distant  land- 
scape  Seen  through  tlie  trembling,  heated  air 
at  noontide  on  a  summer's  day.  Nothing 
w^as  distinct,  save  his  love  for  Hilda  on  the 
one  side,  and  upon  the  other,  the  black 
shadow  of  his  awful  disgrace. 

'  Think,  my  beloved,  if  you  will,'  said 
Hilda  softly.  '  You  will  but  think  wdiat  I 
have  thought  already.' 

Perhaps  he  feit,  even  then,  that  she  was 
rioht,  but  he  could  not  so  soon  be  comforted, 
nor  put  aside  in  a  moment  wdiat  had  pre- 
sented  itself  so  strongly  as  an  inexorable 
duty.  At  that  juneture  a  cunning  man  of 
law^  could  have  persuaded  him  more  easily 
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tliaii  tlio  woninn  ho  IovcmI  morc  tljan  all  the 
World  besiik'S.  As  had  liappenod  before,  in 
the  old  days,  tliat  lovc  appeared  to  liiiri  in 
the  light  of  a  teniptation,  bcautiful  as  the 
broad  siin,  elo(|uent  as  sweetest  nnisic.  But 
there  was  this  difference,  now,  that  the 
opposite  course  was  not  as  plaiu  as  it  had 
been  tlien.  Tnstcad  of  a  straight  path,  he 
saw  but  a  confused  medley  of  conflicting 
idea.s,  of  wliich  the  whole  sum  represented 
to  his  mind  a  mysterioiis  notion  of  a  neces- 
sary  sacrifico,  but  in  whicli  it  was  impossilde 
to  distinguisli  the  discriminating  point,  the 
centre  of  action,  the  goal  of  duty.  In  tlic 
first  place,  he  recognised  out  of  this  chaos, 
his  father  s  injunction  to  act  like  a  Christian 
man,  to  give  up  all  that  was  not  his,  to  lay 
aside  the  name  he  had  borne  and  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  with  nothing  but  his 
own  courage  and  perseverance  as  his  weapons. 
That  was  clear  enouoh.  If  the  letter  had 
come  into  his  hands  immediately,  as  it  had 
been  intended  that  it  should,  he  would  have 
fulfilled  his  father's  last  commands  bravely 
in  every  detail  of  their  spirit.     Even  if  he 
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had  rcceived  tlic  message  on  thc  cvc  of  bis 
inarriage,  after  lic  liad  Ix'i^un  to  call  liinisclf 
Siirmuiulskrüii,  even  tlieu  lic  would  liavc 
doue  thc  samc  ;  and  tlioui^li  it  would  liave 
becn  mortal  agony,  it  would  liave  bccn  casy 
to  do,  so  far  as  tlic  mcrc  cxccution  of  it  was 
concerncd.  11c  would  liavc  goiic  to  Frau 
von  Sigmundskron,  and  would  liave  told  her 
tlie  truth,  showing  her  the  lettcr,  and  taking 
thc  conscquences.  No  woman  alive,  in  such 
a  casc,  would  have  hesitated  a  moment,  he 
thought.  Hilda's  mother  would  certainly 
not  have  had  thc  least  doubt  liow  to  act, 
for  she  would  have  died  rather  than  give  her 
daucyhter  to  a  man  of  ille^i^itimate  birth. 
She  would  have  offered  him  his  fortune,  no 
doubt,  for  she  was  a  noble  and  generous 
woman,  but  he  would  have  refused  to  take 
anything.  That  at  least  would  not  have 
cost  him  a  pang.  As  for  the  rest,  his  course 
would  have  been  clear  enouoh. 

But  now,  it  was  a  very  diflferent  matter. 
His  conscience  still  told  him  to  go  to  Frau 
von  Sigmundskron  and  teil  all,  but  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  conscquences  nppalled  him. 
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He  know  better  cveu  tliaii  Ililda  licrself, 
wliat  a  sacrificc  tlie  goud  lady  Imd  madc  iii 
regard  to  tlie  iiame,  and  wliat  iinportaiice 
slie  attaclicd  to  it.  Slie  was  pcrfectly  liappy 
in  the  cxisting  condition  of  tliings  ;  to  teil 
her  would  be  to  destroy  her  happiness  for 
cver,  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  Greif  feit 
that  if  he  were  in  her  place  he  should  not 
want  to  know  the  truth,  since  all  reparation 
was  now  utterly  impossible.  And  yet,  to 
conceal  it  looked  like  a  crime,  or  at  least  like 
an  action  of  bad  faith.  Could  he  mcct  the 
Avhite- haired  lady  wlio  loved  liim  so  well 
and  who  had  built  such  hopes  upon  liim, 
could  he  meet  her  daily,  and  call  her  mother, 
as  she  loved  to  be  called,  and  yet  feel  that 
he  was  deceiving  her,  that  he  had  defiled  the 
name  she  had  given  liim,  and  that  he  was 
living  in  possession  of  all  that  the  law  made 
hers  ?     It  mioht  be  true  that  all  would  be 

o 

Hilda  s  some  day,  and  that  in  the  end  no 
härm  would  be  efFected  because  it  would  go 
to  Hilda's  son.  But  the  fortune  was  not 
Hilda's  yet,  and  she  to  whom  it  really  be- 
longed,  who  had  really  the  power  to  control 
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;ill,  aiul  to  turn  Greif  and  licr  own  daiiglitcr 
("[•(»in  lioinc  nnd  licai-tli  ilslic  plc^'iscd,  was  to 
all  intents  dcpcndent  upon  tlic  gcnerosity  of 
l)oth.  Tliougli  slie  miglit  bc  madc  to  acccpt 
niiudi,  yet  it  seemed  a  i)0.sitivc  wrong  tliat 
slie  should  l)e  allowed  to  feel  that  slic  was 
recciving  favours  wlien  slie  was  in  reality 
Conferring  tliem. 

Greif  tlierefore  should  go  to  her,  and  teil 
liis  story,  and  acknowledge  that  everything 
was  hers  and  that  he  was  beholden  to  her 
eluirity  for  the  bread  he  ate  at  her  tal)le. 
Ile  liad  the  courage  to  do  so,  and  he  w^ould 
do  it,  if  it  seemed  w^holly  right.  But  if  he 
thus  satisfied  his  love  of  justice,  he  must 
also  do  her  an  injury  of  a  very  different  kind. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  disclose  the  truth. 
Even  Hilda  liad  said  that  it  would  break 
her  mother's  heart  if  she  were  told  that  she 
had  given  what  she  most  prized  to  a  name- 
less  bastard.  Hilda  had  not  said  the  word, 
but  it  had  been  in  her  niind,  nevertheless. 
And  Frau  von  Sigmundskron  had  given 
more  than  that,  for  she  had  bestowed  upon 
him  her  only  daughter.     Should  he  make 
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her  doclinini]^  yoars  miserable  witli  tlic  shanic 
tliat  was  lipon  liim,  in  oi^lor  to  give  licr 
moiiey,  or  sliould  he  keep  what  was  hers  in 
Order  that  she  miglit  end  her  lite  in  happi- 
ness  and  peaee  ?  It  was  a  case  of  doing  evil 
that  2food  mif^fht  come. 

o  o 

When  such  a  questiou  arises  tlierc  cau  be 
but  one  answer.  The  good  to  bc  obtained 
must  be  immense  and  the  evil  must  be 
rehitively  very  small.  If  such  a  position 
could  be  imagined,  a  man  would  be  justified 
in  lying,  stealing  or  doing  almost  anything 
which  could  only  hurt  himself,  for  the  sake 
of  saving  a  nation,  of  preserving  his  country 
from  destruction.  Perhaps  he  would  not  be 
wTong,  if  it  were  to  save  a  thousand  innocent 
lives,  a  hundred,  ten,  even  one,  if  he  wronged 
only  himself  in  the  evil  he  did  to  attain 
his  end.  But  as  the  ratio  diminishes,  the 
case  becomes  manifestly  more  difficult  to 
judge,  and  the  absolute  nature  of  riglit 
asserts  itself  more  strongly  when  it  is  not 
confronted  by  overw^helming  odds  in  most 
exceptional  circumstances.  Stealing  is  bad, 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  case  of 

vol..  III  R 
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tlio  starviiii^  motlicr  wlio  steaLs  a  crust  for 
licr  dying  cliild,  and  thc  professional  thicf 
wlio  lives  riotonsly  upon  tlic  proceeds  of  bis 
crimcs ;  tlicrc  is  a  diffcrence  of  dcgrec  in 
evil  betwccn  stcaling  moncy  in  ordcr  to 
render  possible  tbe  cscapc  of  a  beloved 
sovereign  from  tbe  bands  of  a  bloodtbirsty 
and  revolutionary  mob  and  stcaling  it,  under 
tbe  apparcnt  protection  of  tbe  law,  by 
deceivins:  tbousands  in  tbe  cr^me  of  financc. 
Notbing  can  bc  more  repugnant  to  a  man 
of  bonour  tban  to  do  evil  of  any  sort  in 
Order  tbat  good  may  come.  To  sucb  a  man 
as  Greif,  lying  is  but  a  sbade  less  bad  tban 
niurder,  and  stealing  is  many  sbades  worse. 
In  bis  judgment  of  tbe  Situation  be  was 
called  upon  botb  to  stcal  and  to  lie,  in  order 
to  secure  Frau  von  Sigmundskron's  bappi- 
ness.  It  was  true  tbat  tbe  deception  was  to 
be  practised  by  merely  bolding  bis  tongue, 
and  tbe  tbeft  by  keeping  wbat  did  not  belong 
to  bim,  but  Greif  made  no  such  subtle  dis- 
tinctions  of  degree.  It  was  lying  and  steal- 
ing. It  was  adding  a  disgrace  by  bis  own 
conduct  to  tbe  sbame  be  bad  inberited.     It 
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was  to  givo  11} )  ;ill  that  rcniaincd  to  liini, 
whicli  was  liis  spotU'ss  honcsty  in  tlioiii^lit 
aiul  ilocd.  'J'he  case  seemod  te'iTil)ly  strong. 
There  was  Ililda,  l)y  his  sido,  and  slic 
liad  Said  that  slie  woiild  not  Ict  him  go. 
Suppose  tlien  that  he  went  and  tokl  her 
mother  the  story.  There  w^ouhl  bc  one 
more  person  in  the  secret,  for  though  she 
might  die  of  grief,  she  wouhl  never  teil  a 
human  being  ;  she  could  not  ever  be  callcd 
upon  to  do  so,  by  the  maddest  exaggeration 
of  the  principles  of  honour.  She  would 
sufier  horribly,  but  she  wonld  not  take  wliat 
was  hers.  She  could  have  no  use  for  the 
fortune,  except  to  give  it  to  her  daughter, 
who  had  the  use  of  it  already.  Her  peace 
would  be  destroyed  for  ever,  and  there 
would  be  no  chancfe  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tliree  were  living,  except  that 
Greif  would  have  satisfied  his  desire  to  be 
strictly  honest.  A  moral  satisfaction  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  destruction  of  all  happiness 
to  one  he  loved  on  the  other.  His  brain 
reeled,  for  his  desire  to  be  truthful  suddenly 
appeared  to   him  in  the  light  of  a  selfish 
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passioii  wliicli  would  cause  endless  pain  to 
tlioso  wliom  lic  most  dcsircd  to  sliield  from 
all  .sullrring.  Tliis  was  anotlier  view,  and  a 
strangely  uncxpected  one. 

The  chaos  of  liis  tlioughts  became  wilder 
and  more  unsettled  tlian  cver,  he  dropped 
bis  bands  upon  bis  knces  and  leaned  back 
against  tbe  rougb  stones  of  tbe  tower,  pale 
and  exbausted  witli  tbe  struggle,  but  un- 
certain  yet  bow  be  sbould  act.  Hilda  sat 
motionless  beside  bim,  watcbing  bis  move- 
ments,  and  to  some  extent  understanding 
bis  tbougbts,  ready  to  give  bim  ber  sym- 
patby  or  ber  counsel,  if  be  needed  it,  ready, 
too,  to  tbrow  all  tbe  force  of  ber  undaunted 
nature  into  tbe  contest  if  be  sbould  endea- 
vour  to  maintain  bis  first  position.  Sbe 
was,  indeed,  terribly  anxious,  lest  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  be  sbould  break  away 
from  ber  and  go  to  ber  motber  in  bis  pre- 
sent  frame  of  mind.  A  long  time  bad  passed 
in  silence,  far  longer  tban  it  bas  taken  to 
describe  tbe  tbougbts  tbat  succeeded  eacb 
otber  in  Greifs  brain,  but  Hilda  would  not 
speak,  nor  Interrupt  tbe  course  of  bis  re- 
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flexions.  She  kiiew  tliat  tliis  was  tbe 
(lecisivc  momeiit  of  tlieir  livcs,  and  she 
imclei*stood  her  husbaiid's  stubboriily  hoii- 
ourable  iiature  well  enough  to  give  him 
leisure  to  consider  all  the  poiuts  of  his 
Position. 

At  last  he  spoke,  not  looking  at  her  and 
still  leanini]:  his  head  ag^ainst  the  stones. 

*  It  is  hard  to  talk  of  it/  he  said.  '  And 
yet  I  must,  for  I  cannot  think  without 
words.  I  must  deeide,  and  quickly.  In 
another  hour  I  may  meet  your  mother.  I 
must  either  teil  her,  or  not  teil  her,  and  this 
must  be  final.     If  I  do ' 

*  She  will  die,'  interrupted  Hilda.  *  Not 
to-day,  not  to-morrow,  perhaps  not  this 
year.  But  it  will  eat  up  her  heart.  I  know 
her.  She  will  spend  liours  in  her  room, 
alone,  looking  at  my  father's  picture,  and 
crying  over  his  sword.  All  her  dreams  will 
go  out,  like  a  light  extinguished  in  the  dark. 
All  her  hopes  will  be  broken  to  pieces.  She 
will  never  feel  again  that  you  are  a  son  to 
her,  and  that  through  you  the  Sigmundskrons 
liave   beofun   ao^ain.      She  will   c^row  more 
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silcnt,  inorc  tliin  .'iiul  waii  uiilil  tlic  eiul ; 
and  thcu  slic  will  die.  'Hiat  is  wliat  will 
lia])p(>ii  if  you  teil  lier.' 

'  And  wliy  sliould  not  all  that  happcn  to 
you,  wlio  know  ? '  asked  Greif. 

'  Because  I  love  you  yourself,  and  not  an 
idea/  answered  Hilda.  *  If  you  wcre  takcn 
from  me,  I  sliould  die,  as  my  mother  will  if 
you  kill  tlie  idea  slie  loves/ 

'  And  is  it  better  tliat  my  whole  life 
sliould  be  a  lie  from  tliis  day  fortli,  tlian 
tliat  slie  sliould  know^  tlie  trutli,  and  do 
what  she  can  to  meet  it  ? ' 

'  To  wliom  do  you  owe  tlie  trutb,  Greif  ? 
To  the  woman  you  bave  married,  to  tlie 
mother  of  your  cliild,  or  to  some  one  eise  ? 
What  good  would  she  get  by  it  ?  Your 
money  ?  She  does  not  want  money.  What 
is  money  to  her,  comparcd  wdth  the  memory 
of  him  she  loved,  as  I  love  you,  or  in  com- 
parison  with  the  honour  of  bis  name,  for 
which  she  would  give  her  blood  ? ' 

'  And  if  you  had  left  me  alone  to  read 
that  letter — would  you  have  had  me  keep 
the  truth  from  you  too  ? ' 
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'  W'ould  1  liavc  you  l^car  alonc  anytliing 
that  \vi'  call  l>oar  togctlier  ?  If  you  iiiidor- 
staiul  iiiy  luve  so  little  as  tu  tliiiik  tliat  such 
a  tliiiig  could  cliange  it,  or  weakcn  it,  or 
make  me  what  I  am  not — wliy  then,  I 
would  not  care  what  you  did,  nor  what 
became  of  me  ! ' 

*  And  mv  sliame  is  nothino:  to  you  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  being  what  it  is,  not  yours, 
but  of  others,  thrust  upon  your  innocence.' 

*  You  would  not,  for  your  own  sake,  wish 
that  we  had  never  know^n  of  it  ? ' 

'  For  my  sake  ?  No.  For  yours  —  I 
woukl  die  to  wash  it  out.  For  my  sake, 
do  you  say  ?  Oh,  Greif,  is  one  hair  of  your 
head,  one  look  of  your  dear  eyes  less  wholly 
mine,  because  your  mother  sinned  ?  Are 
you  not  Greif  to  me,  always,  and  nothing 
eise  ? ' 

'  And  so  you  love  me  still — ^just  as  you 
did  before  ? ' 

*  Can  I  say  more  than  I  have  said  ?  Can 
I  do  more  than  I  have  done  ?  Ah — then 
love  must  be  too  cold  a  word  for  what  I 
mean  ! ' 
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*  You  woiiUl  not  lovc  mc  if  I  licd,  iind 
were  a  coward.' 

*  You  wouki  not  be  Greif.' 

*  Nor  sliould  I  l)c  my  miseraljle  seif,  if  I 
acted  this  lie  before  your  motlier  ! ' 

*  You  would  not  be  Greif,  if  you  could 
kill  her  witli  tlie  vanity  of  selfisli  truth- 
telling.' 

'  Tlie  vanity  ?  Ay,  I  liave  thouglit  of 
that.  Perhaps  I  am  vain,  after  all — 1,  wlio 
liave  but  little  left  to  be  proud  of.' 

His  liead  sank  on  Ins  breast,  and  lie 
sighed.  bitterly,  wringing  Ins  fingers  to- 
getlier.  He  wished  he  could  shed  tears, 
and  cry  aloud,  and  faint,  as  some  women  do. 

'  And  yet — you  have  me — not  to  be  proud 
of,  but  to  love,'  said  Hilda  gently. 

*  In  spite  of  all  ?  Is  it  really  true,  quite 
true  ? '     He  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

'  It  is  true.' 

Hilda  had  no  words  left  with  which  to 
persuade  him  of  her  unfaltering  love,  but 
perhaps  at  that  moment  the  simple  little 
phrase,  with  the  accent  she  gave  it,  told 
Greif  more   than   many   protestations.     It 
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seemed  to  liiiii  tliat  thc  coursc  of  liis  distress 
was  checked  suddonly,  and  that  he  feit  the 
straiii  of  the  cable  lipon  the  firm  anchor  at 
List.  It  was  the  hour  of  destiny,  when  one 
Word  decides  the  future  of  many  lives,  for 
good  or  evil. 

*  Thank  God  ! '  Greif  exclaimcd  in  a  low 
voice.  Ile  put  out  his  liaiid  and  took  hers. 
'  1  will  never  ask  you  again,  dear,'  he  said 
presently.  *  It  was  hard  to  believe,  it 
seemed  as  thou^j^h  I  oufjht  not  to  believe  it/ 

In  spite  of  all,  there  was  a  happy  light  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  turned  them  to  her  and  gazed 
into  her  ftice.  After  all,  the  terrible  things 
told  in  the  letter  liad  happened  long  ago, 
and  he  was  young,  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
present,  in  the  very  midst  of  all  that  love 
and  happiness  could  give.  It  would  be 
many  a  long  year  before  he  could  think 
calmly  of  the  hideous  secret,  and  perhaps 
his  whole  life  from  that  day  would  be  more 
thoughtful  and  serious  than  it  had  been. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  an  evil  fate 
to  follow  him  further  than  that.  The  curse 
of  the   Greifensteins,   as  people  a  hundred 
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years  ago  would  liave  callcd  that  stränge 
cliaiii  of  circumstanecs  in  wliich  liis  racc  had 
bcen  involvcd,  had  run  its  course,  and  Lad 
spent  itself  in  tlie  conHict  witli  a  woman's 
love.  Beyond  that  there  was  nothing  but 
thc  smooth  haven  of  rest,  which  no  blast  of 
evil  could  rufHe,  and  into  which  no  over- 
whelming  wave  of  calamity  could  break. 

Greif  scarcely  knew  how  it  was  that  the 
struggle  ended,  nor  wliy,  when  it  was  over, 
he  feit  that  he  had  not  lost  the  day.  But 
nevertheless,  it  was  so,  and  peace  descended 
upon  his  soul.  For  a  long  time  neither  he 
nor  Hilda  spoke.  Very  gradually,  the 
colour  returned  to  Greifs  face,  and  the  light 
to  his  eyes  ;  very  gradually  the  luminous 
veil  of  Ins  happiness  descended  between  him 
and  the  shades  of  the  evil  dead,  not  cutting 
off  the  memory  of  their  deeds,  but  hiding 
the  horror  of  their  presence. 

'And  so  Kex  is  my  brother/  he  said  at 
last. 

'  And  mine,'  said  Hilda. 

'  He  does  not  know — or  does  he  ? ' 

'  How  could  he  ? ' 
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*  Ilis  fiitlier  wrote  to  him — was  tliat  letter 
lost  too  ?  Is  that  yct  to  come  ? '  Greifs 
lieart  sank  at  tlie  tliought  that  all  was  not 
üver  yct. 

'  But  if  he  liad  known,'  said  Ilikla,  '  could 
lie  have  hidden  it  so  loni/ ?  And  besides, 
he  came  wiih  }'ou.  It"  there  liad  l)een  a 
letter  to  him,  you  would  have  known  of  it. 
Who  could  have  given  it  to  him,  without 
your  knowledge  ? ' 

*  Your  motlier.' 

*  She  ncver  told  mc  of  it,  though  shc 
often  wondered  that  you  had  nothing.' 

*  Hex  knows  ! '  exclaimcd  Greif  in  a  tone 
of  conviction.  'And  he  received  the  letter. 
I  have  told  you  liow  it  was  that  he  confessed 
to  me  Ins  real  name.  He  was  tellinfi^  the 
trutli  then,  for  I  know  him  well.  Ile  would 
as  soon  have  told  me  that  he  was  my  brother 
as  my  cousin ' 


'  He  would  have  hesitatcd  to  do  that ' 

'  No.  You  do  not  know  him.  He  does 
not  value  Ins  life  a  straw,  and  would  as  soon 
have  taken  that  opportunity  of  parting  with 
it  as  any  other.' 
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*J>ut  liow  could  lic  liavc  conccalcd  it 
since?  Wliy  sliould  my  motlier  liavc  iicver 
told  US  that  bis  fatlicr  wrote  ? ' 

*  Bccaiisc  slic  feit  tliat  I  sliould  liave  been 
paiiicd  to  tbiiik  that  Hex  had  received  some- 
tbing  and  I  notbing.  It  is  as  clear  as  day. 
It  explains  many  tbiiigs.  No  one  but  a 
brotber  could  bave  acted  as  bc  did  all 
tbrougli  my  illness.  I  bave  often  seen  bim 
looking  at  me  strangely,  and  I  never  under- 
stood  wbat  it  meant  until  now.  IIc  knew, 
and  I  did  not.     Besides ' 

'  Wbat  ? '  asked  Hilda,  as  lie  stopped 
short. 

*  AVell,  it  would  explain,  too,  wby  he  was 
so  anxious  that  you  and  I  sbould  be  married. 
If  he  knew — and  he  did,  I  am  sure — he  saw 
that  if  I  persisted  he  would  bave  to  teil  me 
the  trutb,  in  order  that  you  sbould  bave  the 
fortune.  I  used  to  wonder  wby  he  pressed 
me  so.' 

'  Do  you  tbink  that  was  it  ? ' 

*  Wbat  eise  could  he  do  ?  He  must  bave 
ruined  me,  his  brotber,  if  the  marriage  had 
not  taken  place.' 
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'  Woulil  he  luivc  done  that  ? '  asked 
Ililda. 

*  Rex  ])clievcs  in  notliing  biit  lionour/ 
Greif  answered  thouditfullv.  *  Tliere  is 
nothini]:  in  lieaven  or  eartli  wliieh  could 
keep  liim  fioni  doing  wbat  he  thinks  hon- 
ourable.  He  would  ruin  me  or  himself  with 
perfect  indifterence  rather  than  see  an  in- 
justice  done  by  the  fiiult  of  either.' 

'  He  is  a  stranije  man.' 

*  He  is  a  grand  man,  noble  in  every  part 
of  him,  splendidly  unselfish,  magnificently 
brave — I  wish  I  were  like  him.' 

*  I  should  not  love  you.  He  is  cold  as 
stone,  though  he  may  be  all  that  you  say, 
and  though  I  am  very  fond  of  him.' 

*  Yes — he  is  cold.  He  never  loved  a 
woman  in  bis  life.  But  I  admire  him  and 
respect  him,  though  I  never  quite  under- 
stand  him.  There  is  always  something 
that  escapes  me,  something  beyond  my 
reach.       Perhaps   that    is   what    they   call 


o^emus. 

o 


'  And  yet  no  one  has  heard  of  him.     He 
has  never  done  anything  with  his  talent. 
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It  is  Strange,  too,  for  lu;  is  immcnsely  vvise. 
I  woiidcr  wlijit  tlic  rcason  caii  Ijc' 

*  He  (loes  not  belicve  in  anytliing — not 
even  in  i-ieatncss,'  answercd  Greif.  *  I  be- 
lieve  Ins  mind  is  so  lar^^e  tliat  tlie  o^reatcst 
thinos    seem    little   to   hini.      I   liave  lieard 

o 

liini  talk  about  ahnost  everytliing  at  onc 
time  or  anotlier.  The  end  of  all  bis  argu- 
ments  is  tbat  iiotbino;  is  worth  while. 
And  tlicre  is  a  reason,  too.  His  father's 
disgrace  bas  pursued  bim  since  be  was  a 
cbild.' 

Greifs  voice  feil  suddenly,  and  bis  face 
orrew  dark. 

'  And  wbat  sbould  I  be,  tben  ! '  be  ex- 
claimed  a  moment  later. 

'  Wbat  be  is,  were  you  in  bis  place,'  Hilda 
answered.     'But  you  are  not,  you  see.' 

^  But  for  you,  Hilda,  but  for  you.' 

*  You  for  me,  and  I  for  you,  my  beloved. 
Tbat  is  wbat  love  means.' 

*  I  bave  Seen  wbat  it  means  to-day,'  said 
Greif. 

Tbeir  liearts  were  too  füll  for  eitber  of 
tbem   to  speak  mucb  so   soon  as  tbey  ap- 
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proaclicil  tlie  qucstiou  wliich  liad  so  ncarly 
(lestroycd  all  tlioir  liappiiicss.  For  a  long 
timc  tlicy  werc  silent,  uiieonscious  of  tlic 
swift  flieht  of  tlie  hours,  little  oruessinnr  what 
a  Strange  drama  was  being  enacted  almost 
beneath  tlieir  feet,  in  tlie  solitary  room 
wliere  Rex  had  determined  to  lay  down  tlie 
bürden  of  lifo  in  tlie  cause  of  lionour. 

*  I  must  go  to  bim,'  said  Greif  at  last. 
'  To  Rex  1 ' 

*  Yes.  I  must  know  how  much  be  knows 
— tlioucfli  I  am  sure  lic  knows  all.' 

*  Will  von  teil  bim  if  be  does  not 
know  ? ' 

'  Sball  I  ? ' 

'  He  is  your  brotber.  He  will  see  it  as  I 
do.     It  is  best  tbat  be  sbould  know.' 

*  Come  tben,  dear,'  said  Greif  rising  from 
bis  seat. 

'  Sball  I  go  w^tb  you  ? ' 

*  I  will  bring  bim  out  of  bis  room,  if  be 
is  tbere,  and  you  can  wait  a  moment  in  tbe 
passage.  If  not,  we  will  go  on  togetber  and 
find  bim.' 

'  It  is  twelve  o'clock  ! '  exclaimed  Hilda, 
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<i;lanring  u])  iii  tlic  grciit  dial  in  Uic  tower 
as  slic  rose. 

'  It  lias  not  stru(*k  yct/  answcrcd  Greif 
carelcssly. 

They  entcred  tlie  winding  staircase  to- 
gether  and  went  down. 
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Rex's  room  was  situated  in  tlic  up]^cr  story 
of  the  Castle,  at  iio  great  distaiice  from  the 
staircase  throu^h  which  Greif  and  Ililda 
descended.  Greif  knocked  and  opened  the 
door  almost  simultaneously,  not  waiting  for 
permission  to  enter.  Hilda  stood  in  the 
corridor  outside. 

With  a  sharp  exclamation  Greif  sprang 
forward.  Fortunately,  his  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
an  instant.  Before  Rex  could  pull  the 
trigger  of  his  revolver,  Greif  had  grappled 
with  him  and  was  trying  to  wrest  the 
weapon  from  his  grasp.  It  was  an  even 
match,  or  very  nearly  so.  Xeither  spoke  a 
Word  while  they  both  twisted  and  wTenched 
and    strained    for    the    mastery.       Greifs 

VOL.  III  S 
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siipci-ior  heiglit  gavc  liini  sonie  advantagc, 
l)ut  Ivex  was  ('Oin])actly  built  niid  vcry 
strong. 

Vcry  probably,  if  Greif  liad  inade  a  Icss 
suddcn  eiitry,  llcx  would  havc  laid  tlic 
pistol  down  witli  all  hi.s  usual  calm,  and 
would  liave  postponcd  bis  Intention  until 
lie  had  got  bis  l)rotlier  out  of  tbe  room. 
But  Greif  bad  sprung  upon  bim  very  unex- 
pectedly,  and  Eex  knew  instantly  tbat  be 
was  detected  in  bis  purpose,  and  must  eitber 
execute  it  now  or  give  it  up,  and  resign 
bimself  to  being  treated  like  a  madman, 
and  watcbed  by  lynx-eyed  keepers  day  and 
night. 

Hilda,  wbo  beard  tbe  noise  of  tbe  scuffle, 
but  bad  no  idea  tbat  sueb  a  contest  was 
taking  place,  approacbed  tbe  open  door. 
supposing  from  tbe  sound  of  sbuffling  feet 
tbat  tbe  two  men  were  buntin^:  some  animal 
tbat  bad  got  into  tbe  room.  Just  as  sbe 
stood  before  tbe  tbresbold,  and  caugbt  siojbt 
of  Greif  and  Rex  wrestling  for  life,  Greif  to 
take  tbe  pistol,  Rex  to  put  it  to  bis  own 
head,  sbe  beard  a  low,  angry  voice  wbicb 
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slio  (lid  not  recofjnise.  It  was  morc  like  the 
growl  of  an  angry  wild  l)ca.st  tlian  anytbing 
eise.  Rcx  was  not  «^cttinor  the  hetter  in  the 
tight,  though  he  had  not  lost  much.  Ilis 
ol)joet  was  to  bring  the  muzzle  of  his  re- 
volver  against  his  own  head,  while  Greif 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment. 

'  Let  me  go ! '  exclaimed  Rex  in  deep, 
vibrating  tones.  '  Let  me  go,  man — I  love 
your  wife,  and  I  mean  to  die ! ' 

With  a  violent  effort  he  twisted  his  hand 
upwards,  lowering  his  head  as  much  as  he 
could  at  the  same  moment.  As  the  char«:e 
exploded,  the  bullet  wTnt  crashing  through 
the  mirror,  and  the  weapon  was  wrenched 
away  by  otlier  liands  than  Greifs,  whiter 
and  smaller,  but  scarcely  less  strong. 
Hilda  had  seen  the  danger  and  had  joined 
in  the  struggle  at  the  critical  moment,  just 
in  time  to  save  Eex  from  a  dangerous  wound, 
if  not  from  actual  death.  She  had  got  pos- 
session  of  the  chief  object  of  contention,  not 
without  risk  of  being  injured  herseif. 

Eex's  efforts  ceased  almost  immediately. 
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lictwci^i  liis  jiiigcr  jit  liaving  becii  forced  to 
rclinquisli  Ins  intention  and  liis  profouud 
hoiTor  at  sccing  Hilda  at  his  sidc  almost  at 
tlie  moment  wlicn  bc  had  said  that  he  loved 
lier,  Rex  had  no  strcngth  left.  Oiily  a 
siiprcmc  strugglc,  at  once  moral  and  physi- 
cal,  could  have  forced  from  his  lips  the 
words  he  had  spoken.  For  a  few  seconds 
only  his  presence  of  mind  failed  him.  Then 
the  superiority  of  his  nature  over  ordinary 
mankind  asserted  itself.  He  gently  pushed 
Greifs  hands  away,  and  drew  back  a  stcp 
in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

*  You  know  my  secret  now,'  he  said,  with 
a  quiet  dignity  that  was  almost  beautiful  to 
see.  '  I  ask  but  the  favour  of  being  left 
alone.' 

*  I  will  not  leave  you  for  an  instant ' 

Greif  began,  but  Hilda  interrupted  him  and 
passed  him  quickly. 

She  came  to  Kex  and  laid  one  band  upon 
his  Shoulder,  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

*  Do  you  love  me  ?  Is  it  true  ? '  she 
asked  earnestly,  while  Greif  looked  on 
amazed. 
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*  But  for  your  baiul,  1  sliould  Iiavc  dicd 
witli  tlie  coiifcssioii  ou  my  lips,'  Rex 
auswercd.     *  I  love  you,  ycs.' 

'  Thcii  live,  for  my  sakc ! '  said  Ilild;!, 
liolding  out  thc  haiid  that  liad  saved  liim. 

'  For  your  sakc  ? '  Rex  repeatcd  tlie  words 
as  tliough  scarcely  undcrstandiiig  them. 

*  For  my  sakc  aud  for  his,'  Ililda  auswercd, 
poiuting  to  Greif. 

*  Witli  that  siu  against  him  in  my  licart  ? 
No.  I  will  not.  It  would  be  but  a  traitor's 
life,  a  dog's  lifc.     I  will  not.' 

*  You  shall,  and  you  will ! '  said  Hilda, 
witli  tliat  grand  conviction  of  power,  shc 
Lad  sbown  more  than  once  during  her  life. 
^  Only  a  man  who  has  tried  to  die  is  worthy 
to  live  in  such  a  case.  Do  you  know  what 
my  husband  is  to  you  ? ' 

'  I  know  it  better  than  he.  I  have  known 
it  Ions:.' 

'  Not  better  than  he,  or  than  I.  We  have 
learnt  the  secrct  to-day.' 

*  You  know  ! '  exclaimed  Rex  in  great 
surprise.  '  Look  at  those  ashes,  there  upon 
the  floor — they  are  all  I  have  left  of  it — 
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aiid  you  kiiow  I     No — you  cannot,  it  is  im- 
possiblc ' 

*  Wc  kiiow  tliat  you  are  iH'otliers/  said 
Jlilda,  takiiig  bis  liaud  in  spite  of  him. 
'  Tlicrc  is  110  secret  aiiy  more,  betwcen  us 
tbrec ' 

*  And  you  know  tbat  1  love  you,  tbat  1 
love  my  brother  s  wife,  and  you  would  have 
nie  live  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Greif,  who  bad  not  spoken  yct. 
'  I  would  liave  you  live,  tlirougb  all  our 
lives,  and  I  would  liave  you  two  love  eacli 
other  witb  all  your  hearts,  as  I  love  you 
both.' 

Rex  stared  at  liim,  and  then  at  Hilda. 
He  raised  one  band,  and  passed-  it  over  bis 
eyes. 

'  I  do  not  understand,'  lie  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

'  It  is  because  I  understand,  tbat  I  speak 
as  I  do,'  Greif  answered  earnestly.  '  It  is 
because  I  know  tbat  not  a  nobler  man  tban 
you  breatbes  in  tbe  world.  It  is  because 
tbere  is  but  one  Hilda  in  tbe  eartb,  and  sbe 
is  mine,  as  I  am  bers.' 
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'  You  are  not  liuiiuiii,  iny  hrotlier,'  suicl 
Rex.     *  You  sliould  wisli  me  deacl.' 

'  If  you  wcre  any  othcr  man  ])ut  Ilcx,  I 
niiglit.  Being  what  you  are,  I  wisli  tliat 
we  three  may  never  part.' 

*Never!'  exclaimed  Hilda.  'Ali,  Horst, 
do  you  not  see  that  you  are  niy  l)rother 
too  ?  Do  you  not  feel  tliat  1  am  your 
sister — and  should  brothers  and  sisters  such 
as  we  are  be  made  to  part  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  teil,'  Rex  answered.  '  If  you 
would  liave  me  live,  I  can  but  give  you 
what  life  is  left  in  me.  Y^ou  know  me  now. 
You  know  what  I  only  learned  of  myself 
last  night,  and  wdiat  I  woukl  have  taken  to 
the  grave,  unknown  to  any  one,  to-day.  If 
in  your  eyes  I  am  so  f\ir  less  base  than  in 
my  own,  if  you  can  look  upon  me  and  not 
loathe  me,  if  you  can  think  of  me  and  not 
call  me  traitor,  why  then  this  life  is  yours. 
And  yet,  I  wonder  that  you  can,  seeing 
that  I  am  what  I  am.  Would  you  know 
how  it  came  ?  Y^ou  may  know  if  you  will, 
there  is  less  shame  to  me  in  that  than  in 
the  rest.      I  loved  in  a  dream.      I  made 
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myself  tlie  fatlier  of"  tliis  llilcLi  in  iny 
shadowy  visioiis  ;  1  madc  in  my  thouglits  a 
niothcr  for  her,  likc  her,  dead  long  ago, 
wliom  I  had  lovcd.  J  talked  with  a  shadow, 
1  lovcd  a  shadow,  and  tlie  unreal  phantasm 
I  loved  grew  to  bc  likc  llilda  hcrsclf — so 
likc  tliat  wlicn  I  saw  tlicy  were  tlic  same, 
last  night,  hcrc  upon  this  very  spot,  I  knew 
that  I  must  die  and  quickly.  The  shadow 
was  tlie  living  wife  of  him  for  whom  I  would 
give  all,  of  my  only  fricnd,  of  my  only  kins- 
man,  of  my  only  brothcr.  And  so,  if  you 
had  not  hindercd  mc,  I  should  have  been 
but  a  shadow  now,  myself.  It  had  been 
best,  perhaps.  But  my  life  is  yours,  do 
with  it  what  you  will.  It  is  yours  in  all 
honour,  such  as  it  is.  It  was  not  to  escape 
from  torment  that  I  would  have  died ;  it 
was  not  because  I  feared  by  word  or  deed 
to  break  the  seal  and  to  show  you  what  was 
in  me.  It  was  to  rid  my  brother  and  the 
World  of  a  wretch  who  had  no  claim  to  live.' 
'  More  right  than  I,  or  many  a  better 
man  than  I  am/  said  Greif,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  brother's  Shoulder. 
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*Be  wisc,  Greif,'  jinswcrod  Rcx.  'Tliiiik 
well  of  wliat  is  to  come.  Tliink  weil  whetlicr 
yoii  call  trust  me  and  trust  yoursclf.  F<jr 
mo — I  carc  little.  A  toucli  of  tlie  fiiiger,  a 
littlc  uoise,  and  you  would  bc  rid  of  mc  for 
evcr.  Tliere  is  a  safety  in  dcatli,  wliicli  lifo 
cannot  give/ 

*  Do  not  talk  any  morc  of  deatli,  dcar 
Horst,'  Said  Hilda.  '  It  is  but  a  year  and 
a  few  montlis  sincc  two  brothers  and  one 
woman,  tliree  as  wc  are,  in  the  same  bonds 
savc  one,  all  stood  together  as  we  stand, 
perliaps,  and  by  tlieir  deeds  and  deaths 
wiped  away  death  from  our  lives.  Talk  no 
more  of  deatli  now — in  tliis  other  home, 
where  there  are  otlicr  names  than  tliose  that 
were  dishonoured.  Let  tliis  be  tlie  liouse 
of  life,  as  that  was  the  house  of  death,  tlie 
home  of  honest  love,  as  that  was  the  home 
of  treachery,  the  dwelling  of  peace,  as  that 
was  made  at  last  the  place  of  violent  and 
desperate  deeds.  The  hour  of  destiny  is 
passed.  The  days  without  fear  begin  to- 
day.' 

It  was  indeed  the  decisive   moment   in 
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tlie  livcs  of  all  ihree,  uikI  tliore  was  silcncc 
for  a  s})acc  after  Ilild.i  liad  spokcn.  Tlic 
thoiiglits  her  words  called  u})  passcd  rapicUy 
tlirougli  tlie  minds  of  lier  hcarers  and  pro- 
duccd  tlieir  effect  on  cacli.  As  slic  Lad 
truly  Said,  tlierc  was  a  mystcrious  resem- 
blance  bctwecn  tlic  climax  and  tlic  anti- 
climax  of  tlieir  liistory.  As  Rieseneck  and 
Greifenstein  had  been  half-brothers,  so  were 
Greif  and  Rex ;  as  their  fathers  had  loved 
one  woman,  so  they  also  both  loved  Hilda ; 
as  tlie  eider  pair  might  liave  been,  but  for 
the  woman  who  wrouglit  their  destruction, 
honourabl^  brave  and  earnest  men,  so  w^ere 
their  sons  in  reality — the  difference  lay  not 
so  much  between  the  fathers  and  the  sons, 
as  between  one  woman  and  the  other,  be- 
tween Clara  Kurtz  and  Hilda  von  Sigmunds- 
kron.  Instead  of  ruining  both  brothers,  as 
Clara  had  done,  Hilda  had  saved  both  from 
destruction,  in  the  place  of  shame  she  had 
brought  honour,  in  the  stead  of  death  she 
had  given  life  to  both.  And  both  looked 
at  her  during;  the  silence  and  wondered  in- 
wardly  at  the  beauty  of  her  strength,  asking 
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themsolvos  how  i(  was  jxjs.siMe  tliat  in  a 
few  sluu't  moiitlis  tliis  cliild  of  tlic  forest, 
iimocent  aud  igiiorant  of  llic  worM,  sliould 
have  attained  to  proportions  tliat  werc 
almost  diviiie  in  tlieir  cycs,  sliould  have 
developed  from  tlic  simple  maiden  to  tlie 
noble  wonian,  from  tlie  (piiet,  gentle  girl, 
to  thc  splendidly  dominating  incarnation  of 
good,  tliat  Lad  more  than  once  overcome 
tlieir  mistaken  impulses,  and  made  })lain 
tlieir  way  before  tlicni  l)y  tlie  illumination 
of  the  riglit,  just  as  her  golden  head  and 
gleaming  eyes  seemed  to  light  up  the  room 
in  which  she  stood.  Tliey  looked  at  her 
and  ^vondered,  botli  loving  her  beyond  all 
earthly  tliings,  eacli  in  Ins  own  way  ;  the 
one  witli  the  earnest,  deep-rooted  purpose 
to  live  and  die  in  all  honour  for  her  sake, 
silent  for  ever,  having  spoken  once,  doing 
daily  liomage  to  her  innocence  and  loveli- 
ness,  and  reverently  saerificing  every  day 
for  her  the  very  love  whereby  he  lived  ; 
the  other,  loving  in  her  the  wife,  the  mother 
of  his  sons,  the  source  of  all  the  glorious 
happiness  that  had    come    upon  his    early 
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ni.uiliood  in  sucli  an  Ml)iin{ljuit  mcasurc,  tlic 
womun  wlio  luid  savcd  liiiii,  tlic  womaii  lie 
adorcd,  tlic  woinaii  wlio  was  liis,  as  he  was 
hers.  Neitlicr  had  known  Ijcfore  how  grcat 
and  good  slic  was,  and  from  tliis  day  ncither 
woiild  ever  forget  one  shadc  of  the  goodness 
aud  tlic  greatncss  slic  liad  rcvcalcd  to  both. 
A  bascr  man  tlian  Rcx  would  liave 
siiffercd  and  would  have  foreseen  sufifcring 
tlirougliout  bis  Coming  days,  in  dwcHing 
beside  the  woman  who  could  not  bc  bis. 
But  lic  was  made  of  better  stuflf  than  most 
men,  and  bis  passion  had  received  a  stern 
and  sudden  check  from  the  force  of  bis 
commanding  wilb  It  was  as  though  Hilda 
had  been  deified  before  him,  and.  had  been 
lifted  to  a  sphere  in  which  he  could  worship 
her  as  a  hierher  beinor  and  forstet  that  she 
was  a  woman.  He  bowed  bis  head  in 
thought,  while  Hilda  and  Greif  stood  before 
him.  They  saw  the  white  streaks  in  the 
soft  hair  that  had  been  so  brown  and  brio-ht 
but  yesterday,  and  they  glanced  at  each 
other,  awestruck  at  the  thought  of  what  he 
must  have  suffered. 
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*  His  hair  is  white — and  it  is  for  nie  ! ' 
llilda  whispcrcd  as  slic  Icancd  lipon  lior 
liusband's  slionldcr. 

Rex'ö  quick  oar  cauglit  tlie  words,  thougli 
they  were  scarcely  audible.  He  looked  up, 
and  Ins  stony  eyes  grew  strangely  soft  and 
expressive.  '  Yes/  he  said.  '  I  know  it — 
but  it  is  not  stränge.  I  am  glad  it  is  so, 
for  it  was  in  a  good  cause.  You  are  right, 
Hikia,  my  sister — the  hour  of  destiny  is 
passed.  It  has  left  its  marks,  but  they  are 
pledges  that  it  will  not  return.  The  new 
life  begins  to-day — give  me  your  hands, 
botli  of  you — do  mine  tremble  so  ?  It  is 
witli  happiness,  not  witli  pain — oh,  not 
w^ith  pain,  do  not  tliink  it !  Give  me  a 
share  in  your  lives,  since  you  will.  I  take 
it  gladly,  and  you  shall  not  regret  it.  You 
have  my  word  that  you  sliall  never  feel  one 
stingwhen  you  look  atme,  you,  my  brother, 
you,  my  sister.  I  will  be  a  brother  to  you 
both,  a  son  to  her  you  both  call  mother, 
thougli,  in  truth,  I  am  too  old  for  that — 
but  slie  must  be  a  mother  to  us  all,  in  place 
of  what  none  of  us  have  evcr   had,    save 
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Ilil<l;i.  Aiid  I  kiss  your  liaiid,  (Icai*  sistcr — 
so — it  is  tlic  plcdnc — 1  take  yours  in  mine, 
hrotlicr,  .'iiid  I  l^iiow  you,  and  yoii  kiiow  mc, 
ciud  vve  call  look  cacli  iiito  tlic  othcr's  eycs 
niid  say  I  trust,  and  kiiow  tliat  we  trust 
well.  Tliere — it  i.s  done,  and  we  are  joined, 
vve  tlirce,  for  good  or  evil,  to  stand  togctlier 
if  tliere  l)e  strife  still  in  störe  for  us  wlio 
havc  striven  so  mucli,  to  live  in  brotlierly 
love  and  peace,  if  peace  is  to  be  ours,  until 
tlie  grey  years  come  and  we  are  laid  side  by 
side  together.' 

*  So  be  it,  and  raay  God  bless  us  all,'  said 
Greif. 

'  God  will  bless  us,'  answered  Hilda 
softly. 

One  more  j^ressure  of  the  hands  and  tlien 
Greif  and  Hilda  turned  and  went  away. 
The  door  closed  softly  behind  them,  and 
Rex  was  alone. 

He  went  and  took  up  the  revolver  that 
Hilda  had  laid  upon  the  table,  looked  at  it 
long,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  drawer,  and 
turned  the  key  upon  it.  Once  more  he  sat 
down  wliere  he  had  sat  so  long,  and  buried 
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liis  faoo  in  bis  linnds,  and  ])rosso(1  tlicni  to 
liis  aching  eyos. 

Tlic  greatcr  sacrificc  wius  accuniplishcd 
now,  and  he  know  that  it  was  over,  and 
that  liis  years  would  bc  in  peace,  for  all 
was  clear  and  honest  and  true  as  the  day. 
Ile  looked  np  at  last,  upwards  as  though 
searching  for  something  above  him,  strain- 
ing  his  weary  sight  for  a  vision  that  was 
not  granted  him. 

*  I  have  lived,'  he  said  aloiid,  in  a  stränge 
voice.  '  I  had  never  lived  before,  never  in 
all  this  time.  And  if  they  arc  right,  if  You 
are  there,  You,  their  God — then  bless  me 
too,  with  them,  and.  make  me  like  them  ! 
Is  that  a  prayer  ?  Why  then,  I  will  say 
Amen,  and  be  it  so  !  It  is  the  only  prayer 
I  could  ever  pray  now,  to  be  like  them,  to 
be  like  them— yes,  only  that,  to  be  like 
them ! ' 

And  Rex  meant  what  he  said.  He  was 
incapable  of  seeing  that  he  himself  had  done 
anything  more  than  his  piain  and  honour- 
able  duty.  He  knew  that  he  had  overcome 
w^hat  had  seemed  most  base  in  his  own  eyes, 
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biit  lio  woiild  liiivc  beeil  amazcd  if  any  one 
liad  suggcsted  tliat  any  credit  was  due  to 
liim  for  lliat,  siiice  lic  had  but  obcyed  the 
law  of  lionour,  the  oiily  law  he  kncw  or 
recognised.  \n  his  owii  estimation  lie  was 
not  less  contemptiblc  for  having  harbourcd  a 
tliouj^lit  wliicli  would  liavc  been  dishonour- 
able  only  if  it  had  been  Ixisc  and  gross, 
but  wliich,  being  so  pure  and  sacred,  was 
but  the  natural  expression  of  a  noble  heart. 
But  he  saw  in  Hilda  and  Greif  a  generosity 
wliich  seemed  boundless  when  confronted 
with  the  evil  of  which  he  judged  himself 
guilty,  and  he  feit  that  genuine  gratitude 
which  only  a  high-souled  being  can  feel  in 
such  a  case. 

Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  told,  Eex  was 
himself  the  noblest  of  the  three.  It  is  cer- 
tain  that  he  had  suffered  most,  and  he  had 
assuredly  suffered  bravely,and  fought  against 
what  he  hated  in  himself  with  an  earnestness 
and  truc-hearted  purpose  worthy  of  a  good 
man.  Hilda  and  Greif  thought  so,  at  least,  as 
they  walked  slowly  away  from  his  room. 

'  We  have  seen  a  stränge  and  wonderful 
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sii;lil,  ni\'  Itcloved,'  snid  (Ircif,  as  llicy  cninn 
out  togotlit'i*  ngaiii  upon  tlio  tcrracc.  Tiicy 
had  rrtunuMl  tliither  iiistinctively  in  urder 
to  bc  aloiie. 

*  Wondcrful  indecd.  Ah,  Greif,  you  were 
right  wlien  you  said  tliat  lio  was  a  grand 
man.  I  ncvcr  tliou2:lit  tliat  therc  were  such 
men  as  that  nowadays.' 

*  And  we  were  wrong  to  say  that  hc  was 
cold/ 

'  You  saw  his  hair  ?  I  was  frightcned 
when  I  thouiiht  of  what  hc  must  have 
suffered,  to  make  a  changc  likc  that !  Oh, 
Greif,  is  it  my  fault  ?  Havc  I  any  fault  in 
it?  I  should  never  rcst  ac^ain,  if  I  thouo^ht 
so.' 

'  What  fault  of  yours  can  thcrc  be  ? ' 

*  Do  you  remcmbcr,  long  ago,  on  that  day 
when  you  came  to  ask  my  mother,  here,  on 
this  very  terrace — I  told  you  to  spcak  to 
him?' 

'  Yes.     What  of  it  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  it  w\^s  vanity  after  all.  Perhaps, 
if  I  had  let  him  hate  me,  or  dislike  me,  or 
whatever  it  was — all  this  might  never  have 
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liiippencd.      It  i.s  niy  fault,  it  is,  I   kiiow  it 
is!' 

'  No,  darling — it  is  not.  Tliings  could  not 
tlicn  liave  gonc  on  as  tliey  werc  going,  and 
we  l)otli  did  right.  You  lieard  Ins  story 
— you  know  liow  trutliful  he  is.  He  told 
US  exactly  wliat  liad  liappcncd  to  liim,  and 
lie  told  US  for  tliat  very  reason,  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  tliat  he  had  not  known  it 
all  along,  but  had  realised  it  suddenly,  as  hc 
said  he  did.  If  he  had  guessed  before,  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  loving  you,  he  would 
not  liave  stayed  a  day  under  our  roof.  But 
it  camc  upon  him  all  at  once,  and  when  it 
came  upon  him  it  was  too  strong,  and  too 
great.' 

*  And  besides,  he  knew  that  you  were 
his  brother,  from  tlie  first.  That  made  it 
worse.  How  wonderfully  he  has  kept  the 
secret  throuo^h  all  this  time  ! ' 

*  There  is  nobody  like  him.  There  is  only 
one  Kex  in  the  world,'  said  Greif  in  a  tone 
of  conviction. 

'  And  there  is  only  one  Greif  in  the  world,' 
Hilda  answered. 
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*  Fortunatcly.  Do  you  know  ?  1  fecl  as 
if  Rox  wore  really  going  to  niake  it  casier 
for  US.' 

*Easier?     IIow  ? ' 

*  Easier  to  keep  tliis  tliing  from  your 
luotber.  Hikla — it  is  a  fearful  story  !  As 
we  stood  there  togctlier,  wheii  you  were 
speakiiig,  I  feit  it  all,  I  saw  those  otlier 
three,  I  lieard  tlieir  voices,  I  kiiew  what 
they  must  have  feit  and  tliouglit  and  said, 
on  that  night.  It  must  have  been  an  awful 
seene.  And  hcre  are  we — two  brothers,  as 
they  were  —  ah,  the  difference  is  in  you, 
darling — how  caii  I  ever  thank  you  for  being 
Hilda ! ' 

*  By  loving  me,  sweetheart.  Do  not  think 
of  that  in  any  otlier  way.  Besides,  you  owe 
me  nothing.  I  cannot  help  loving  you.  If 
I  did  not  love  you  I  miglit  hate  you,  though 
I  think  I  should  admire  you,  all  the  same.' 

*  Admire  me  ! '  exclaimed  Greif,  with  an 
honest  laugrh. 

*  You  were  grand  to-day — you  were  so 
generous ! ' 

'  I  do  not  see  much  generosity ' 
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*  You  arc  not  a  womnn.  How  can  yoii 
sce  anytliing  1  Do  you  tliink  tliat  evcry 
mau  woiild  liave  put  out  liis  liaiid  to  anothcr 
wlio  loved  liis  wifc  and  said  so  ?  It  was 
splendid — I  was  so  proud  of  you.' 

'  What  eise  could  I  liavc  done  ?  And 
tlien,  I  was  not  jcalous,  I  am  not  now,  I 
never  sliall  bc,  of  liim.' 

'  You  are  riglit  in  tliat,  dear.  That  is  not 
tlie  sort  of  love  tliat  a  man  need  be  jealous 
of.  It  is  not  love  at  all,  as  we  tliink  of  love, 
strong  as  it  is.' 

'  How  mucli  you  know  ! ' 

'  I  know  about  love — yes,  a  great  deal,  for 
I  liave  thought  about  it,  ever  since  I  first 
loved  you,  wlien  I  was  little.  Yes,  I  know 
much  about  love,  mueh  more  than  you 
would  tliink.  What  Eex  feels,  is  a  sort  of 
wild  adoration,  half  ecstasy,  half  Imagination, 
whicli  he  connects  in  some  way  with  my 
face  and  the  sound  of  my  voice.  That  is  all. 
It  is  not  like  what  I  feel  for  you,  or  you  for 
me.  He  would  not  be  sorry  if  I  died.  It 
would  make  it  easier  for  him.  He  would 
build  temples  to  me,   and  kneel  before  a 
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picturo  of  m«',  aud  \)v  (juito  ns  liappy  as  lic 
is  now.  One  sces  tliat.  And  yet  it  in  all  so 
real,  and  he  sulVors  so  foarfully,  tliat  liis  Iiair 
lias  turncd  white.  Poor  fellow,  and  I  am  so 
very  fond  of  him  ! ' 

'  What  makes  you  think  all  you  say, 
Hilda  ? '  askcd  Greif,  growing  interested  in 
her  Strange  view  of  the  case. 

*  The  whole  thing.  He  is  as  fond  of  you 
as  ever,  and  more  so,  just  as  you  are  of  him. 
Now  if  it  were  our  sort  of  love,  you  two 
would  instinctively  go  and  cut  each  other  s 
throats,  and  that  would  be  the  natural  end- 
ing.  Instead  of  that,  you  love  each  other 
like  brothers  as  you  are.  Do  you  not  see 
that  it  must  be  a  difFerent  kind  of  love  from 
ours  ? ' 

'  Yes.  You  are  ris^ht.  But  it  is  not  less 
real.' 

'  Less  real  ?  No  !  It  seems  more  real  to 
him  tlian  ours  could  ever  seem,  if  he  were 
capable  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  wliy  he  is 
so  grand,  and  true  and  noble — being  placed 
as  he  is.  If  he  loved  me  as  you  have  always 
loved  me,  I  should  hate  him,  even  if  I  piticd 
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liiin  ;  I  sliould  \v;in(  liini  to  go  away,  so  tliat 
I  inii(lit  ncver  scc  liini  nj^ain,  nor  licar  of 
liim.  1  sliould  l)c  miserable  so  long  as  he 
were  under  tlie  roof.  And  instcad  of  tliat — 
I  feel  tliat  lic  is  a  dear  brotlicr  and  a  truc 
friend.' 

'Sodoi; 

'  And  lic  will  be  all  we  expect  of 
liim.  You  and  I  must  try  to  make  Ins 
life  happy,  Greif.  Ile  is  a  very  lonely 
man.  He  is  mucli  older  than  we  are 
— just  think !  He  is  nearly  as  old  as 
my  motlier.  But  he  looked  old  to-day. 
Poor  Kex !  I  would  do  anything  to  make 
him  happy.' 

'You  have  made  him  happy  already.' 

'  How  ? ' 

'  You  have  made  him  forgive  himself,  and 
you  have  made  him  feel  that  he  is  one  of 
US,  more  than  ever  before.  Only  a  woman 
could  have  done  that,  Hilda — perhaps  no 
woman  but  you.' 

'  Do  you  think  I  did  that  ?  I  should  be 
very  glad ' 

*  I  am  sure  of  it.     He  never  yields  unless 
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he  is  convinrcd.  IIo  is  a  man  of  iron  and 
Steel.  If  lic  liad  still  belle ved  tliat  he  was 
to  blamo  for  all  this,  no  earthly  power  would 
have  made  him  consent  to  live.  And  now, 
he  will  live,  and  he  will  bc  happy.  He 
owes  his  life  to  you,  darling.' 
'As  I  owe  yours  to  him.' 

*  As  I  owe  mine  to  you  both.  Surcly,  no 
three  were  ever  so  bound  together  as  we 
are.     It  is  stränge  and  wonderful.' 

'  But  the  bond  is  closest  here,  my  be- 
loved  ! '  exclaimed  Hilda,  as  her  arms  went 
round  him. 

*  Ay,  closest  and  best ! '  answered  Greif, 
as  their  lips  met. 

Durinsr  that  lonsr  and  eventful  mornincr 

o  o  o 

Frau  von  Sio^mundskron  had  been  alone.  Of 
all  the  four  she  only  knew  no  sadness. 
When  she  went  from  time  to  time  and 
gazed  upon  her  little  grandson,  she  feit  as 
though  her  heart  would  burst  with  gladness. 
There,  in  his  small  cradle,  lay  the  realisation 
of  a  hope  she  had  thought  vain  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  There  lay  a  little  Sigmunds- 
kron,  a  sturdv  little  baby  with  white  hair 
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and  ])riglit  o.ycs  and  rosy  nioutli,  liis  tiny 
liands  ftlcnclicd  stu1)l)ornly  in  thc  first  cfTort 
to  fecl  liis  own  niimic  strcngtli,  fair  as  a 
Gothic  cliild  sliould  l)c,  witliout  l)lcmisb, 
pcrfcct  and  noble  in  cvcry  point.  Thcrc  hc 
was,  and  liis  namc  was  Sigmundskron  as 
well  as  Sigmund,  and  tlie  day  would  come 
wlien  he  should  be  tall  and  strong.  In  his 
veins  there  stirred  that  good  blood  that  had 
never  known  fear  or  dishonour,  untainted 
still  through  nigh  a  thousand  years.  Not 
only  had  he  the  nanie,  as  Greif  had — that 
little  child  had  the  blood  also,  and  he  would 
surely  have  the  loyal  heart  and  the  strong 
hand.  And  he  should  have  brothers,  too. 
Never  as^ain  should  the  fate  of  -the  ancient 
race  hang  by  the  single  silken  Strand  that 
had  borne  its  bürden  so  bravely.  And  that 
little  child  was  to  have  not  only  the  name 
and  the  lion  s  soul,  and  the  bare  walls  of 
Sis^mundskron.  He  was  to  have  broad  lands 
and  princely  wealth.  He  was  to  have  the 
power,  as  well  as  the  will,  the  worldly  great- 
ness  befittinor  the  son  of  such  a  hi^h  and 
lordly  line. 
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It  scchkmI  tuo  good  to  belle  VC,  too  good 
to  tliink,  too  good  to  sce.  l)ay  after  day 
froiu  liis  l>irtli  tlie  wliite-haired  lady  camc 
and  looked  at  him  and  never  tired  of  the 
wonderful  trutli.  All  liad  been  wonderful 
of  late,  but  the  rosy  little  Sigmund  was  the 
best  of  all  her  wonders.  She  had  grown  to 
care  for  little  eise.  She  loved  tliem  all  witli 
a  great  love  passing  words,  but  she  loved 
them  best  for  what  they  had  given  her,  for 
what  lay  in  the  cradle  in  the  great  cool 
nursery. 

The  tears  would  come,  and  she  let  them 
flow  on  unheeded,  day  by  day.  But  they 
W'Cre  not  the  old  tears  of  lon2[  agjo,  that  had 
left  cruel  stains  upon  her  cheeks  and  aching 
fires  in  her  brain.  Their  soothing  streams 
came  from  the  fountain  of  a  new  life  and 
washed  away  the  pain  of  the  grey  years  in 
their  healing  flood.  Instead  of  the  pale  dye 
of  grief,  they  left  behind  them  soft,  faint 
hues  as  of  returning  day ;  instead  of  fierce, 
smarting  heat,  they  brought  the  clear  light 
of  other  years  to  the  eyes  that  had  seen 
such  horror  of  death,  such  misery  of  want, 
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iuid  tliat  nowgazcd  traiiquilly  oii  suchsiglits 
of  unspcakal)lc  joy. 

To-day,  slie  speut  long  liours  alone  bcside 
wliat  slie  loved  best  in  tlic  woiid.  The 
cliristciiiiig  liad  giveii  a  iiew  impulse  to  all 
shc  feit,  and  it  seemcd  to  her  tliat  the  cliild 
was  more  her  own  tlian  cver.  A  long  timc 
slic  stood  witli  folded  liands  before  the  tiny 
bed,  thinking,  thinking  always  of  the  great 
deeds  that  little  boy  should  one  day  dare 
and  do,  for  God  and  king  and  country. 
Many  times  she  stooped  and  kissed  his 
dazzling  face,  that  seemed  to  glow  with 
light  from  within,  and  each  time  her  cheeks 
were  wet,  as  the  sudden  and  almost  un- 
bearable  thrill  of  certain  happiness  leaped 
through  her  heart.  Then  all  at  onee  she 
smiled,  then  turned  and  went  out  softly 
and  entered  her  own  room. 

The  glory  of  the  summer's  day  streamed 
in  through  the  lofty  window,  shedding 
a  blaze  of  light  upon  all  within,  upon 
the  smooth  matting  that  had  replaced  the 
patched  old  carpet,  upon  the  old  ehest  that 
held  so  many  of  her  dearest  treasures,  upon 
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the  brojul  eximnso  <»f  l>lju'k  velvet  wliercoii 
wcrc  liung  the  most  precious  tliings  shc 
owiied,  two  swords  in  tlieir  scaljbard«  and  a 
leatheni  lielmet  witli  a  gildcd  spike. 

Slie  weilt  up  to  the  pkvce  and  stood  a 
moment,  looking  at  the  three  objects.  Then 
shc  took  down  the  sabre  and  held  it  in  her 
two  hands,  lovingly,  as  she  woukl  have  held 
the  child  she  adored.  Her  wliite  liand 
grasped  the  hilt,  and  the  burnishcd  blade 
leaped  from  its  sheath  like  a  meteor  into 
the  blaziug  sunshine. 

There  was  not  a  tarnished  spot  upon  the 
good  Steel,  not  a  speck  of  dust  upon  its 
gleaming  length,  not  a  shadow  along  the 
brisfht  bevel.  But  she  was  not  satisfied. 
With  endless  care  she  polished  the  shining 
surface  ao;ain  and  asrain,  with  leather  and 
silk,  as  she  had  done  every  day  since  she 
had  brought  it  back  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  She  sheathed  it  then  in  its  scabbard, 
and  rubbed  that,  and  last  of  all  the  hilt. 
Then  she  w^as  satisfied. 

Once  more  she  paused  and  gazed  at  the 
spot  where  it  had  hung  so  long,  as  though 
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askiii!^  lierself  wliotlicr  slic,  could  pjirt  witli 
it.  lUit  her  hcsitatioii  was  short,  an<l  tlic 
l)riL,dit  smilo  camc  aoaiu  to  her  face  as  slie 
weilt  back  to  her  graudson's  cradle.  With 
her  owii  haiids  she  drove  two  iiaiLs  into 
the  tapestried  wall  ahove  lii.s  head.  As 
the  clück  Struck  twelve,  she  fastened  the 
buriiished  weapon  securely  in  its  new  place. 
'  It  is  the  sword.  of  his  fathers/  she  said 
softly.  '  God  give  him  strength  and  grace 
to  draw  it  in  good  cause  ! '  /l^ 


THE   END 
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